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American reader to, get the largest possible value from them at a 
minimum of time an<l (‘(Toil. The comment on the criticism by the 
author of th;o manuscript v Mr. W. .1. Osburn. of the Department of 
hducatioii of the State of Wisconsin, gives a' fair ainl helpful in- 
terpretation of these criticisms. 

It is alway&*good to l>e aide to see ourselves ns others see us! The 
criticisms and excerpts from the reports of these intelligent oh 
seneis ot American schools and educational- processes will he es- 
I tonally helpful at this time when all our educational theories and 
practices are undergoing severe criticism at home and we are try- 
ing .to reconstruct them to meet the new and growing needs of our 
democratic society. This bulletin will. I feel sure, constitute u 
valuable contribution. to our literature on education. 
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FOREKSX CRITICISM OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

' * 

l lio Into wur lias emphasized the fact that the United State® is 
jtlu vin«r. .nil I will continue to play, a leading part in the develop- 
ment I.f demoeratie ideals. Front a small beginning in 1T7G, the 
Nation has grown tie vast dimensions. At first the little demoernev. 
' le tinned in by two great oeoans and busy with the vompiest of the 
wilderness, lupl little eottneejion, with the lvnuiimler of tlie world. 
Untangling alliances with Kuroptf were nvuided, and our country 
Wa- left to.twfrk out its own destiny. Our experience in self-govertt- 
.. ment appealed strongly, however, to the oppressed tuples of Eu- 
rope, and a eonstain stream of immigrants, which represented the. 
niv't- \ it a 1 elements of Kuro|H‘an life and civil i/ation. kept |Hiitring 
in upon our shores. As the struggle, for cxistenee liecame less acute, 
as means of transportation were improved and as new inventions 
nrre discovered, the isolation of America diminished. The culmina- 
tion of the process came during the war with tie'rmanv. Hence- 
forth the United States, willingly or unwillingly, must take its 
| pla.v as a leader in the forward movement of the world, and par 
licularly in the social reorganization which the war has made n**c- 
,i-s-ary. Stub a task rcipiires an accurate balance between social 
■ stability anil social progress. 

Social stability is the result of cherishing old ideals, while social 
progress can come only through a- diversity of viewjmint. Truth is 
-many- sided. Xo one nation'ean see all sides of it, but a combina- 
tion of judgments from representatives of several countries contri- 
l>iiii-s greatly io clearness of wisioft. It is. therefore, desirable and 
advantageous to know what other nations think - of us. The pur- 
pose of this sliulv is to gather this information with reference to 
our im ] i i<’;i t ioii;i 1 system. 

In such a task certain limitations are'iieccssarily involved. In 
ilie fir-t place, tlie evidence is based largely upon individual opinions, 
and it is only natural that many of our critics, unfamiliar as they 
are with the details of our national life, are wrong in the inferences 
which they draw. None of them can possibly understand 'ns thVir 
••uglily, and most of them bast* 'there judgments upon what they saw 
during, relatively short visits in this country which were of necessity 
restricted to local and sometimes -atypical areas! Xothing.approach, 
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ing a scientific survey of conditions as they exist herjf has over been 
attempted by foreign visitors. - * 

On the other hand, while it is true that individual opinions wilt 
vary, the central tendencies of t\j o hundred such observers is likely 
to be near the truth.. The local -character of the observations is 
largely counterbalanced l»v the fact that the underlying ideals and 
methods of procedure have been fairly constant everywhere. Thus * 
while few of the visitors got as far west as the Pacific States, the 
localities which they did visit are in a large measure representative 
of the country as a whole. The quotations have lieen restricted so as 
to include only the opinions of highly qualified men and women * 
who were occupying important positions as educators in their own 
countries. Many of them were representatives delegated by their 
governments to study our educational system. The most extensive 
body of criticism is the Report of the Moselv Education Commission, 
which was sent from England with instructions to find out to what 
extent our commercial prosperity has been due to our educational 
system. Much of the criticism of our universities comes from French 
university professors who have done exchange work in this country, 
while a particularly valuable type of criticism is given bv three men 
who came as immigrants and have remained in the United States 
as .educators. 

While the documents which have been studied are confined for the 
most part to those produced by French, English, and German ob- . 
servers, it should be remembered that the ideals of these three conn* . 
tries are typical to a large degree of those of the rest of the western 
world. ' 


An effort has been made to give the background upon wliich the 
observers based their criticisms. This has seemed advisable on the 
theory that the criticism given would naturally center abound those 
features of our system which were markedly letter or at least -mark* . 
edly different from (he corresponding features in the native country 
of the person giving the observations. 

An effort has also been made to Show the growth of our system 
durihg the period since 1850 as it is reflected in the criticism. A 
bibliography of works cited in the text is appended to this bulletin. 


.'■A 





Chapter I. 

✓ 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tin* .educational systcib of any nation is closely related to the 
- ideals of that nation. Therefore, all who would understand Ameri- 
can education must study American ideals: and all criticism of 
American education* must l>e considered in the ljghfc, both of Ameri- 
can ideals and of the ideals of the nation which is represented in the 
criticism. The ideals upon which the American system of educa- 
tion rests are well portrayed in the work of I>c Tocqueville, pro- 
vided some allowances are nfiadc for the changes which have occurred 
since his time. The keynote of his criticism is the assumption that 
all men are created equal in every respect. While this assumption 
is unwarranted, his work is valuable liecauso He enumerates certain 
ideals of democracy which he proceeds to explain in terms of his 
fundamental thesis. Furthermore, this principle of equality, .at 
least in its political sense is still looked upon as fundamental in 
democratic nations. De Tocqueville (|24] 1 Vol. II, Chapter I) sum- 
marizes American philosophy as follows: 

To evade the Immlage of system and habit, of fatnllv maxims, class opinions, 
iind to sonic decree of national prejudices. To accept tradition only as a 
means of information and existing facts only as u lesson to be used in doing 
otherwise add doing better. To seek the reason of things for oneself and 
In oneself alone; to tend to results without being ImumV to means, and to 
Aim at substance through form. 

According to De Tocqueville, American belief in equality leads to 
a lack of regard for ancestors, since ancestral opinions and methods 
of procedure are based upon an intelligence and knowledge which is 
in no way superior to that, possessed by those who belong to the 
present generation. The idea of equality leads also to better ac- 
quaintance among men since social barriers <lo not exist. Each man 
feels that hit* own opinion is as good as that of his neighbor, and 
each man tends to decide things for himself. Expert authority is 
looked njmn with disfavor. On the other hand, the span of human 
life hf so' short and time is so fleeting that no one man can think out/ 
all things for himself. The best 'that he can do is to assume most/ 
of the things which he believes and build his owri thought system; 

' The numticrn In bracket* throughout the text refer to the numbered Item* of the 
IMograpliy; 

,;,v- . : ' ' 
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upon tlmt basis. It thus happens that amid the utmost diversity 
which is to lie found in the l'nited States there are certain fumin'* . 
mental beliefs which are present in every village and. hamlet, and 
in the cabin of every pioneer. Like-min’dedness and individualism 
exist side by syle. the one leading toward stability and the other 
• toward change. To establish a proper balance between these two 
forces is the problem of government, as it exists in every form of 
human society. If it is assumed thatjnen arc not e<]iml politicals, 

it follows that the small soejal clltss Which is. looked up the 

liest and the fittest must rule’ while the majority of the people are 
compelled, by force or indoctrination, to follow. This idea was held 
by many of the colonists at the time of the •format ion of the Union. 
The people who lived near the Atlantic sciilw.aid in the early days • 
were suspicious of popular government while the pioneers who had 
pressed inward were generally in favor of a more |iopular form of 
control. .1 he present Constitution represents a compromise lietweeu 
these two opposing points of view. The principle of equality cm- * 
prged slowly and. it is only in very recent times that political equality 
even has l»een fully recognized. 

The democratic conception of government which finally prevailed • 
was based upon the principle of equality. It places the sovereignty 
in the hands of the majority. It is asserted that there is more 
intelligence in a number of men united than in any single individual 
and that the number of legislators and voters is more important 

than their quality. It also follows that the interests of tlu un- 

are to Ik; preferred to those of a few. All of this is diametrically 
opposed to the guiding principles of despotic societies. As a natural 
result, we find marked evidences of lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy in most of the criticism's coining from autocratic .countries 
like (lermany, while critics from democratic England understand 
us quite well. 

A further outgrowth of the doctrine of equality, according to De 
Tocqneville, is the conception of the; indefinite '-perfectibility, of 
mn A.” In aristocracies the essential characteristic is the- idea of 
class. The limits to which any individual may improve, arc defi- 
nitely fixed within the social stratum of which he is a member. 

. Within those limits he can rise hut not 'lieyond them. In democratic 
societies, in theory at least, no.limit of improvement is recognized. 

, No condition is it* final state. There is d I wavs a pos- ' 

fnrther activity iiihI further growth. Whatever is done in 
i;' only ns » makeshift which shall serve its purpose- niilv 

untd u (letter solution of .t lie problem is discovered, This doctrine 
r likewise -met with strong opposition in the early days! Politically, 
r y ,e struggle centered around the question of the interpretation of t he 
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Constitution. In this conflict the forces favoring stability prevailed 
to such an extent that it is still quite difficult to amend the Consti- 
tution. The tendency, however, has been* in general toward the 
policy of loose constructionism. 

De Tocqueville was also strongly impressed with the rather pro- 
nounced tendency ot America toward mediocrity. He is inclined 
to attribute the cause of this to our boundless economic opportunity, 
lie thinksithat supernormal achievement is largely the result of 
meditutihnAMnd 'leisure, but the economic opportunity is so great 
that few Americans have time to meditate long enough to get inter- 
ested in the pursuit of truth* for its own sake. In the practical, 
application of truth and in the discovery of principles of immediate 
practical utility the Americans excel. Hence we find great Ameri- 
- can inventors, but almost no great scholars, poets, artists, or authors. 

Seventy years after De Tocqueville’s work was^ published. Hugo 
Miinsterberg wrote a statement of another ideal which is back of the 
American Constitution. He says ([68], p. 457) : 

The en<l of all social striving *[ln America] is the liuppiiiesn of individuals. 
Tliut is positivism — reality baaed upon that which Is. 


Contrasting this with idealism based upon what oiujht to be, he 
writes: 

The flrsi philosophy assumes that the purpose of man is to be pleased, the 
second, that Ids purpose is to do bis cluty. Knowledge Is not, for the pleasure 
of individuals but for the realization of Ideals. 

He calls attention to the fact that American ideals had their 
origin in the philosophy of enlightenment which centered in France 
during the early part of the eighteenth century. He believes that 
I lie meaning of life lies not in the greatest pleasure for the greatest 
number but in the realization of eternal ideals. What Munster- 
l»erg calls the greatest pleasure for the greatest number is evidently 
the same thing which De Tocqueville calls the “love of 6asy access 
arid present enjoyment,” and which he classes as a secondary char- 
acteristic due to environment. Instances are plentiful which go 
to show that the American people are capable of sacrificing their 
love of present enjoyment and can achieve notable success in the 
realization of ideals. The conflict between the two viewpoints, 
however, is none the less a real one arid. is the key to one phase of 
American education which will be considered further in later 
chapters. : 

It is noticeable that Miinsterberg says nothing about- equality; 
This is due partly to the fact that the term is foreign to Oermcm 
thought and partly to the fact that the progress of science since De 
Tocqueville’s day has proved that men are not created equal. It; 
has become necessary, therefore, to state our philosophy in more 
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moclern terms* The best effort toward such a statement, bv a foreign 
critic is that of Shachvell (f83], p. 379) : “The fundamental prin- 
ciple of national education in America is equality of opportunity 
and prows out of the American democratic spirit/’ He thinks that 
the school is the chief stronghold and perhaps the last hope of thi$ 
spirit because. “the home and church are visibly disintegrating and 
the State ♦ ♦ * well — no one pretends that public life any more 
than private is moving toward the ideal of democracy/’ The truth 
is. of course, that absolute equality of opportunity is almost as im- 
jxissible as the older doctrine of equality. Yet the American people 
stand for it and strive toward it as an ideal;. Shadwell believes that 
they look to the school with faith and hope tempered with ho little 
misgiving. Thus the school conies to he identified with democracy, 
and it is here that we find the cause of the keen interest in education, 
which is the thing that is commented upon by practically every for- 
eigner who visits our country. 

The interest of the American people in education is such a promi- 
nent element in the criticism of so great a number of foreign critics 
that it is worth while to see what evidence they produce to show that 
America has such an interest, and has it to such an unusual degree. 
The critics themselves seem to consider this point important and 
several of them have gone into the matter in some detail. The most 
important type of evidence presented is the amount of money spent 
upon education, particularly with reference to the provision of build- 
ings and equipment. According to our critics. America has the 
finest and best-equipped sehoolhouses in the world; The following 
is one of the more conservative statements as given bv Wallage ([88], * 

p. 106) : 

Everywhere one Amis splendidly built and splendidly planned schoplhtmse*. 
Each city. yes. eaeli village— even the smallest In the lnnd— vies with Us m igb- 
bors in the erection of upto-dute struetmvs. and one seeks to surpass* tin* oilier 
In new and more practical reforms. They gladly pay right large costs and with- 
nut n murmur give to education more than any other eountry In the world 
* * *• It Is. in general, a striking characteristic of the American people to 

appropriate splendid Mims of money for the erection am) maintenance of school- 
houses and school equipment. 

Such a statement becomes more significant when we remember that 
Wallage is a Herman. Germany has had better school 'buildings 
, thwi^either England or France, and the Germans have been edu- 
cated to believe that their country excels in every res’jiecti Such a 
^/complimentary . criticism is rather unusual on .the part of u German 
^critic. ■ v •. .•■■■■■• 

y : ' • 

* Another phase of American educational life which has been 
pointed to as indicative of American i»elief ami interest in education 
'Mb* practiice of giving large sums for the endowment of educational 

A s*i»v < .1 rr «* !/'/&< . 
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| institutions. This type of activity seemed to appeal particularly 
to those who visited this country during the eighties and nineties. 
These critics argue that wealthy men would not give their money 
| to endow schools if they did not thoroughly believe in the value of 
• duration. That business men believe in the work of the schools is 
shown in the fact that they are anxious to get university ahd high- 
school men to take positions with them. ' The day of the self-made 
man is passing, and the college and university graduates are in great 
demand. The business man feels that the schools are giving a train- 
ing which helps to prepare his employees for their work. 

Such belief in education is not confined to those who are wealthy- 
It. shows itself as a general tendency in the remarkable fact that local 
communities are glad to vote generous taxes for school support.. 
More remarkable still is the fact that men who own property and 
have no children are, nevertheless, willing to pay taxes in order to 
educate the children of other people. To many of our critics the 
free school system, especially the free secondary schools and univer- 
sities based upon Ideal tnxatiop imposed by* the people upon them- 
selves. seem nothifur less than a marvel. They argue that such a 
practice can l»e explained only upon the basis of a profound belief 
of all the people in tnfe^vnlue of education. 1 

Oiir visitors are also strongly impressed by the sacrifices which 
are made by both parents anil pupils in order that the latter may re- 
main in school. The idea of parents willingly denying themselves 
the luxuries of life iri order to provide for the education of their 
children is to them an enigma. Still more strange to thorn is the 
fact that hoys and even girls will and can “work their way” while 
in school. Part of their bewilderment is of course due to the fact 
that the caste system is largely missing in this country. This makes 
it possible for hoys and girls to wait upon tables, wash windows, 
anil perform the types of unskilled labor which is performed in 
Euro|)e only by the servant class and still retain the respect and 
' even the admiration of their fellow students. The foreigners can 
explain this onlyjn terms of a popular-belief in education And the 
general principle of equality. Such a thing is unheard of in Eiirope, 
and therefore it is argued that it must be due to principles and 1*- 
liefs which are unique. The interest of the young in education is 
dmwn also by the tremendous increase of attendance at high schools 
of all kinds and in the marked growth in the~number of such insti- ' 
tntions. The large attendance at evening schools is also mentioned * 
in this connection. 


a It Is doubtless true that many of our Visitors have not realised the tyng struggle which 
wiw nwwnarjr In order to bring this condition about. / The policy of free education, par* 
tlculnrty on the secondary level, has met with strop* opposition. But even so. the battle 
. ban I teen won. and In this respect America Is In adftneeof the nations of Europe. 
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Evidence of the general belief in education i.s also found i.. 
attitude of the teachers. They are generally enthusiastic and in ; ! 
dustrious in everythin*: which leads toward improvement. A lim- 
ited amount of the criticism deals with our teachers' associations. 
For the most part it i.s favorable. Barneaud ([3|. p. iil) sav>: 

Tlie work in the association |N. K. A. I pr.-senis an Interest livelv I*. 

itutse membership in it is optional only mid lava use its work Is not at all 
)H»ksH>Io in any other country. 

Kitfh (| HI], p, 104) says: 



! American Nntimml IMuentioiiiil Assoeiiitinii Is tin* Krilisli A-s. M-iatl«*n 

raisefl to the third nr fourth |m»wcf. 

The strong influence of the American teachers’ organizations upon 
school procedure and upon the public sentiment . V thought to !«• due 
to the umisiinl.ednrational interest in education of both teachers ai|d 
general public. 

A further example of such an interest is said to be funiished l.v 
the union nt and character of our c National literature.’ 

The attendance of American teachers at summer schools is also 
a source of wonder in this connection. They consider the American 
teacher to be thoroughly awake and alive to every means of self- 
improvement. Our visitors also note with much approval I he evi- 
dences of educational interest which arc shown in mnnv of oar 
daily papers. The existence of educational departments in such 
1 papers is looked upon as iudiihitaldc evidence of the general interest 
in education on the part of l lie readers. 

The American people are not only interested in education, hat 
‘ they are interested in the public schools. The critics arc impiv-*eil» 
by the frequency with which parents visit the schools, ami hv the 
number of pa rent -teachers' associations. Such is the view of the 
majority of the observers. But there js a minority which is in- 
clined to take an opposite point of view. . 

The criticism of Lunglois ([51], p. 128 and ff.) is interesting in 
this connection. While he recognizes the fact that Americans spend 
. a great deal of money upon education, he doubts that this i.s first- 
class ovidenceytif their interest. He points out tlinl while America 
has some splendid schnollioiises. she also has many, particularly in 
the rural districts — 

wliicb are far from satisfying the most modest requirements. Wealthy men 
give great sums to endow mid build school palaces.' Imt the tenehers arc • 
imorly paid. Consequently, there Is a shortage of tencliers and ninny of die 
finest buildings ;iro Inidly overcrowded. 


If the wealthy men were really interested in education, he thinks. 
r they would spend their money where it is most needed. 


* ftee al*o (‘Imp. Ill, p. (II. 
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Having denied that the great educational' endowments are due to 
the interest of the donors in education he involves a theory of his 
own to explain their motive in the matter. He thinks that America, 
being a young nation, is passing through a stage of development 
which Europe passed through during the latter part of the Middle 
Ages. Then great amounts were given to endow the various re- 
ligious and educational foundations, and the motive was to provide 
for the future welfare of the donor. So in America in a similar 
stage of development we find large gifts which serve to construct a 
monument to the donor so that his name will be known and re- 
membered by future generations. 

He sees a similar parallelism from also another point of view. The 
time when the educational foundations of the Middle Ages were being 
established was also the time of beggar students who begged and 
worked for their living; so to-day in America, in the most richly 
endowed universities, poor students are compelled to work their way. 

University pnui>erisiii (among students*) is* not ho much a sign of popular 
enthusiasm for science as the mark. of a defective and barbarous education. 
For a student to work his way may be un honor to him, but not to the.eystem 
which forces him to do it. The universities should provide scholarships for all 
such students (p. 137). 

The inference seems to be that the wealthy would provide such 
scholarships if they were really interested in education. He con- 
cludes that the practice of endowing schools is due partly to a desire 
on the part of wealthy men to imitate the nobility of Europe, partly 
to personal vanity,. and mostly to obscure social forces which come to 
the surface and become the symptoms of a certain stage of social 
growth through which each nation must pass. He thinks that a 
day will come when the practice of endowing^schools and the pres- 
ence of pauper students will be only memory in America. 

Such a point of view is of interest, coming as it does from, a man 
of such high standing at Langlois, but it is hardly fit evidence for 
the case in point. It is rather fanciful to compare American civili- 
zation with that of medieval Europe in such a manner. Some endow- 
ments may have been due partly to personal vanity, but it is very 
doubtful if any of them are due’ to a desire to imitate the nobility 
of Europe. But even with these admissions, there is nothing to 
fchow that our wealthy men have not been interested in education. 
The presence of poor students is not good evidence, because many of 
these students prefer to work their way, and it may even be best 
for them to do so. In order to prove the point it would also be 
necessary to show that the wealthy men are unwilling to help such 
students. Langlois has clearly failed to understand the spirit of 
America in this connection. America believes that all who are 
really worthy of a higher education will possess the initiative and 
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energy to get it in spite of financial handicaps. In recent times, 
however, the unequal distribution of .wealth and the rise in the cost 
of living are developing a new side to the question! The United 
States must soon face the. question as to whether as a nation it can 
afford to allow highly intelligent young people to work tinder such 
a handicap. There is a growing feeling that such a policy involves 
a dangerous waste in the country’s most precious resources. The day 
is surely approaching when worthy students will be educated at 
public expense. ^ * 

Several critics call attention to what seeins*to be a curious anomaly 
in connection with American interest in education, (irasbv (|37|, 
p. 23) says : * 

It is od<l, I think. flint * * *. In. tin* Nationnl City, graml in it < pro- 

' Portions, wit li its marble tMlitices, its palatial ami «nmpttioux ot!hi*s un<ur- 
jiossed hy tliose of a,ny capital In the world, the Just pride of over Cit millions 
of tlie freest jieople. under the sun • that the Bureau of Education is 

liermitted (o be The worst accommodated of any Covenimeut depurtnu-nt. 

In regard to our lack of tf national university:'' lie says: 

To disregard the fervent wishes and wise admonitions of nohlo men. whik 
employing sculptors* aid to fM»rf»eniatc their memories, to march 111 triumphal 
procession and listen to fervid orations in Imnor of their doings on the Fourth 
of July, and for the remaining 3 U 4 bays of t lie year pay no heed to their 
advlre Is so unlike the usual* practical wisdom of the American |K*ople that such 
an exception Is the more remarkable. 

Here again there is a lack of understanding on the part of tin* critiv. 
The real cause of the condition which (trashy points out is the fear 
of bureaucracy and of domination bv central authority. The Amer- 
ican people are interested in education, but not in centralized control. 

The conclusion growing out of the combined criticisms seems to 
l»e that the American people have a very general and very unusual 
interest in education, but that it manifests itself unevenly ami in a 
manner that isrunwise, or at least inequitable: The reason for this 
lack of equity is not suggested. Possibly it may be explained by 
the fact that the American people are not yet fully conscious of 
their educational philosophy. They have strong beliefs, but these 
I reliefs have not yet reached the stage of rationalization. Public 
sentiment is not yet fully awakened, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts. Doubtless there are still remnants of the labitez faire policy 
in some places. On the whole, America believes in equality of edu* 

■ national opportunity, but many of our people do not yet understand 
; th^ full implications of that term* Interest in education is often 
present, while the knowledge of what . to do and how to do it is still 
lacking. There is a more or less blind impulse to do the right thing, 
but rational aims and conscious guiding principles are needed. 
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American educational procedure is still in the making. It has many 
imperfections, but it is free to grow and improve. With growth in 
centralized control and improved means of communication, injus- 
tice in educational affairs will gradually disappear. 

Assuming the existence of ii profound interest in education, what 
are the causes which lie hack of it? Langlois ([51], p. 09) suggests 
.the following: v 

Hi A general realization that a people who govern themselves must lie edu- 
rated. 

<-» Tile necessity of education in tile assimilation of foreign people/ 

CD Tiie idea, that each itersnn Inis the right to make the most of himself. 

Hi The effort to prevent the rise of a caste system. 

; Hau>knecht ([4:2], p. 1) in this connection mentions, (5) ** The un- 
bounded possibilities which each individual, in America possesses/* 
Barclay, in the Mosely Report ([60], p. :40ft > give.*, (6) “The desire 
to insure adaptability/' 

Rui^son ([10], p, 1) mentions, (7) “The influence of Protostant- 
isrp.'* 

All of these causes fit in well with the outlines of American phi- 
losophy as given earlier in this chapter. The doctrine of equality 
involve* universal suffrage, which in turn necessitates a general edu- 
cation for all, if it is to Ik* safe. While the doctrine of individual 
perfectibility calls for provisions that will enable each person to 
m^ke the most out of his opportunities, the “tendency to seek the 
reason of things in one’s self and for one’s self alone,” is the essence 
of Protestantism. 

These causes are typical of those given by other critics and they 
imply all that is mentioned in this connection. Ravenhil] ([72], p. 
4<>7) prefers to state the first one in terms of general welfare, which 
agrees more closely with the doctrine of positivism. The same critic 
states the third cause in the more modern term of “self-realization/’ 
Schmidhofer ([82], p. 46) summarizes American interest in educa- 
tion by saying: * 

The conviction has developed that for tile schools mid the youth the best Is 
jnsi *^mhI enough, while III many localities of the Old World the idea prevails 
that for the schools the worst Is too good. 

*As a natural result of the American interest and belief in educa- 
tion, several critics notice an unusual type of .energy and enterprise. 
Kathhone, in the Mosely Report ( [66] , p. 256) , says : 

l. was much struck with the energy, enterprise, boundless hopefulness, con- 
sciousness of power, resou reef tp ness, adaptability, and above nil rapidity mid 
decision of the people with which they endeavor to supply deficiencies and meet" 
modern requirements. . 
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In comparing the education of America with that of Germany and * 
England, Sadler ([78]* p. 457) says: 

There I* n wonderful keenne*# and "go" In American education. Germany 
' can not rival Amorim In vigor a ml enthusiasm. It I* the atmosphere of Ameri- 
can life which permeate* American m-boola nml makes men and lmfs more 
I adaptable' t him they am* here i In Kngland). We pet Into groove* more ttinn 
the Americana do and atlck there. ' • * • The Herman has methodical per- 

Keveriitiee. selentlfle precision, mid imtlent forCt bought : the American, unrest- 
ing activity, hrllllnnt dash, and Intellectual Ingenuity. 

Some of our critics think that \vc have too much energy. They 
see a tendency^* ward hurrying which is nhjectionahle. Mark (| .65], 
p. 258) believes that American educators should infuse all the pulse- 
steadying influences which theV command into the schools a^ an offset 
to the restless individuality. Papillon ([66], p. 246) sees an Ameri- 
can inventiveness and energy which England does not possess, hut 
calls attention to the danger of hurry and overpressure. 

Rowley (f6G], p. 345) thinks that solid education and workman- 
ship are suffering from the same cause. • 

Aa a result. the pnHliicts In file art* and craft* luck real originality in de- 
sign, In ornament, In anything where the brain and hand and higher cindiioiiH 
work together. • • Raw utility comes Into glaring evidence. 

All of this is but another evidence of the American tendency 
toward achievement rather than toward meditation. Energy anti 
enterprise are invaluable, but like all other good things they may be 
overdone. There is always danger that what is gained in sj»eed 
may be lost in power. One problem of American education is to 
guard against a misuse of the .tremendous power which resides in 
our people. " ( 

Like all other forces it must l>e Controlled and guided if it is to 
l>e useful. ; 

ASSIMILATING ‘HIE IMMIGRANT. 

One of the most remarkable phases of our education as shown in 
the criticisms is our success in assimilating the immigrant. All 
agree that th/ schools are the great agencies which are achieving 
this wonderful result. The German critic is particularly interested 
in this parjjf our educational achievement. In general the German 
would much prefer to have the German immigrant keep up his 
; mother tongue and preserver his home traditions. He seems to lament 
and almost envy our success in the Americanization of the German. 
tti« criticism is almost a complaint. Thus Walther ([89] p. 22), 
who is particularly unsympathetic towjgd American ideals, says: 

It In wonderful that hi spite of nil the dlffe^R races which the immigrant* rep- 
resent they are ta n short time welded together In the great ineltlng i»ot Into a 
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and very sit only feel them solves to he free A merit* n*. In n enr- 
rps|«tinl(mrly. short thS«* they tilso route to look h|k»ii the KnvlMi tan^itam* os 
their mol her tnnirue. 

Gther German critics seehi to feel that this process can no* Ih» real. 
Lenhiicr (|:»s|. p. la) says: 

All the hosts of |M»}v*jh*t hiiiiilgniiits his’tiine wHdt*d in n \erv short time tnt*» 
a | h*i i| ih * which K ;i t ieuM ontwiirdly. hoiinejenriMis. 

(»riel»>ch j|o9|. p. .*»9S) wonders if a national consciousness can 
really U* huilt up in such a conglomerate of races. He is inclined to 
think that such a result is possible Itecause — 


Amrrtni ntTers insslMin in Its hnsiness. sin-in I. | »■ * 1 ; t i < *ti I . nml religion* sens** to 
the iinmignmts I'mm every mitinii. The key t<» the system Is n fiv.- |ns»|.le In 
;i f r»s* i ntuit I V. 

K li-miii ( | 4s |, j». 4*)) t kinks that tin American emphasis on edit* 
ration as nationalization is dm* to the presence of the immigrants, 
lie Udieves that the — • ' 

Aimln Ameri«io»s were not nt first ronseioiis of this fnsk. For 200 ywirs the 
mloiiisis iicglt-eied the selfN.ls • • \ Only in the middle of the nineteenth 

M-otnry did they recognize the port which tin* **ltools were to play hi the as- 
sinail.it i n process * * *. The social «H|iinlify nf all the pupils, licit nnd 

jdmr. eniuuitnided itself to the a iniiij;griiufs. who had been compelled to sutler 
fn»m tile effects of Kurnpean class prejudice. In short, file schools won the con- 
tidiinr of the inuiiigntnr aiiH kept it. 


Iln* nationalization process assumes *till greater importance when 
we ret ail, with Ihiis-on (flO| % p, 4) that the original Anglo-Saxon 
stock is disappearing. Thus, if our ideals are to lie preserved the 
task of seeing that this is done will full upon tile children of the 
immigrant. v 

Ihiisson, with many others, calls attention to the fact that all of our 
hopes of education as nationalization are endangered hy the disturb- 
ing influence of. politics. 1 1 is conclusions are. that more and niot’e 
motley must lx* spent upon education if our ideals are to survive 
Ity <diicii tin;: tin* new veneration* it) the |>est manner, by giving everywhere 
the hIiicu thm which is suited. t<» free then to children of the lowest soeiul strata, 
they will little hy little lessen the nuuilier of intriguers and dupes. This Idea 
Is one f<«rm <*f American patriotism. 


On page In attention was called to tlic fact that American ideal- 
a?e iii the process of emerging upon the level of hationalization. 
htrfher evidence of this fact appears in connection with the criticism, 
concerning ritiyfcnship and,nationalization. Griebsch (|39 |, p. (UK)) 

says : 


The Americana are In development at the at age of a. grown young man in the 
fullness of hit* strength, who does not yet know how to use this strength with 
measure and discretion, who often, in spite of the best purposes, overshoots the 
mark and throws to the winds the advice of older and more discreet persons; A 
All the power* of the Ration must flnd n tise which will wrve, the general^? 
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welfare. 'National pride must unue wit Ira consideration of the value of other 
nations and not degenerate, as la so frequently the case, Into rudeness, preju* 
dire, injustice, and su|»erticlnlity. To offset thene thing* Is the chief duty of 
the American sch«H)l. The school must imike the jicople capable of nciing In 
novoiManee with their claim that they have a government of the people, hy 
the people, and for the iM-oph*. The Individual must have n clear Judgment in 
order to participate. In the government. He must learn to pluee his j Hirers in 
the service of society. 


/finJiSiilar vein. Shmlwell p, :\Kl) siivs: 

nlo' uot find evidence of any clear or general conception of what education 


should tie In the United Suites Iteyoml the general principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. • ♦ • • There Is a hick oT uniformity even in the provision of free 
education. (The >*rth of the school sessions varies so that some ehiMren 
get lietter opportunities Thun others. \ Iteyotal this the onlr^gonernl <<>n«eptii>u 
Is a vague idea that school Is necessary for producing good American ritl7.cn* 


It is doubtless true that American education . has ’shown some 
u adolescent ” characteristics, ami doubtless some national ideals are 
still almost entirely in the suliconscious stage. The fact of most 
transcendent imjmrtnnce is that growth is taking place nnd that the 
avenues for growth are open. The growth of our pedagogical litera- 
ture And of the great education..! and popular self-consciousness is 
necessarily slow and is still far from complete. Such growth in 
•regard to the ideals of citizenship and nationalization has doubtless 
been greatly accelerated hv the late war. ilippeau |>ointed out in 
1870 ([44], p. 3) : 


Before a citizen put* Ids talents into tlie service of Id* country, the country 
on Its part must furnish to i lie ctdldren tlie mean* of Requiring the greatest 
amount of talents and aptitudes In order to lie able to accomplish this duty. 
The American t?on*t it a thm. seeing In piddle education a great national Interest, 
Iiaa taken care -to assure to the central government fhe rjght of protection 
and guardianship over the schools by means «.f funds for their iimfnteiinnce.* 
Public education conforms to democratic principles to which everything ti 
subordinated In this most free, country In the world. Its purpose. Is training 
In citizenship. The minimum of education can no* be less than the instruction 
which every man must possess in order to fulfill his duties toward society 
and to the State ns Juryman, witness, and citizen • • *♦.; intelligent par- 
ticipation In everything which is of interest In municipal or national affairs 
ami the ability to. acquit himself In tlie obligations which ure Imposed upon 
one who possesses a portion of the national sovereignty, 

Laveleye ([56], p. 837) says: 

The American Itclleves that the safety of society and the future of democ- 
racy depends upon the diffusion of Instruction In all the ranks of the people 

w The English critics note the same tendency anti point out the fact 
- that America has abandoned the older lamez-faire policy. Sadler 
([78], p. 218) points out the early conflict between the Xew England 

•The American Constitution does not .provide a school fund. Such funds have been 


J established by- congressional enactments. 





educational policy and the Virginia policy. That conflict terminated 
in the victory for the former.. Therefore those who study American 
education must look to New F.ngland for the sources' of the move- 
ment. 

EXTENT OF EDUCATlt^. 

A prent amount of comnlent centers around t lie fact that education 
has I >cen extended to all. There is no {Treater attraction for our visi- 
tors than the sight of the children of the “rich and j>onr sitting on 
the same school benches.” ' 

The cause of such nr unheard-of practice is clearly due, at least in 
pan, to the constantly growing feeling that universal education is 
necessary to the ])erpetuatio)i of tjic Nation. 

Nune critics, however, think that universal education has its draw- 
backs. Bre reton (|8|, p. 29) believes that equality of op|x.itunity 
P<*ssihly iH^otne undesirable in that it does not provide sufti- 
riontlv for the elimination of the unfit* 

simu lit Amorim persist In her nplemlbl emlenvor u> give euch chIM that 
1,1 Uvr « ^enernl uttuculiiiii. the ♦] motion naturally nrhus, l« »h e 

mu in tin* long run likely to raise up tlmt unilesl ruble liyl»ritl time ntlier nations 
Imvt proilueed, * * * a literary proletariat*^ 

This criticism was written at a time when the openings for edu- 
cated people in France were rather “restricted, particularly in com- 
hick e and industry, and Breretou fears that the schools mav produce 
more liberally educated |>eople than are needed in life outside of the 
.school. One can hardly imagine such a condition in the United 
States. 

Some of the Oermun critics see a danger of mediocrity in this 
connection. Thus Dunker ( [29], p. 42) says: 


Americana Im-coihc patriotic citizen* and -a pi a ins .,r Industry. l, nt they 
"""•t call on the (Jerinnns to do the skilled workmanship. 

Iu another place ([29]., p, 35) he intimates that the American 
type of universal education produces a sort of superlicialitv.: 

There is n devout optimism, harmless (Hletantistn, ntul generous good will, 
hut a lack of solidarity of detail. The tleruiaii Ideal is higher and therefore 
aristocratic, sihee oaky a few cun nttnla It. 

Bbttger, another (ieTman ('( 5], p. 21). says: 


Iu America they look upon the raising of the nldlity of the average man ns 
Him aim, while In Germany the tiiaiir purpose Is to enahle the best to coaie 
-i« a fall development. The American system Involves unsuspected dangers. 
Far example, -if the measure of requirements Is set too low It will favor the 
Invasion of the learned callings by those who are legible. 

These two criticisms emphasize a fundamental difference Itetween 
the ideals of democracy and those of aristocracy. Both recognig® 
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that growth and progress are not to be had without a price. They 
must always be paid for in terms of sacrifice. Disagreement, how- 
ever, arises as to who should make the sacrifice. America considers 
education as the inalienable right of every child. Germany prefers 
| the higher education of the few only. In America the original ideal 
was that of equality — a doctrine which is invariably opposed by those 
whose ideals are an outgrowth of the class system. This is an olu 
and fundamental difference of opinion, and will in all probability 
persist for an indefinite time to come. Stated in the terms of 
modern science the question becomes: Shall a. nation sacrifice the 
interests of the lower fourths of the intelligence distribution to the 
interests of the upper quartile, or should the upper and lower por- 
f tions each be neglected for the welfare of the larger middle portion! 
Demo$mcv prefers the welfare of the greatest number even at the 
r risk oi superficiality and- mediocrity. This is not to admit that 
leadership and genius are impossible in a democracy. It only means 
that they maybe neglected. While it is true that America 6id call 
upon Germany for skilled workmen arid that our talented pupils 
have been neglected, this is only an evidence of the .fact that the 
interests of, the majority must take precedence over those^ of the 
minority in point of time. , As soon as the majority are taken care of, 
attention will turn tow ard the needs and rights of the minority. In 
fact, there are evidences <at hand to show that this adjustment is 
actually occurring and that the Americans are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the existence and needs of both the subnormal and the 
supernormal. Democracy, and the education which makes it pos- 
sible, are worth' all that they cost. America is right in insisting 
. upon a free literal education for all, since each person is to be t 
citizen and a voter. 

| INDIVIDUALISM OF AMERICA. ' 

Thus far the criticism of American education has dealt mainly 
j with the point of view of social welfare. But there is another side. 
America is a land of strong individualism. This has resulted partly 
| . from the doctrine of equality and partly from the environment.. The 
first has already been discussed (p. 2 ff.). As to the second, it 
is evident that the pioneer who lives far from the haunts of other 
men must develop strongly those qualities which lead to survival 
when such survival ^depends largely upon one’s owri initiative, re- 
f v* source fulness, and courage. Quick decision and resolute actiori often 
f ; won the day when the pioneer was compelled to fight for his life 
against savage animals and men. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should wish his children to develop the Qualities that were of 
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such signal service to him. This ideal soon spread from the home 
to the school. Tt has l>een one of the first things to attract the at- 
tention of the visitors from Europe. Mark ( f 63 ] ? p. 27) says: 

The key word oftlie new aim is to ‘train the individmit will to recognize and 
respond sympathetically to the larger will of society. This. In a word, |m the 
doctrine of individualism ns accepted hy the tending American educators. 

Such \rill training results from the formation of correct habits. 

Tf the people are to he capable of self-direction when free to act, 
situations must be provided in which the children may practice free 
choice. Initiative must be stimulated, the personality of the child 
must he respected, , and freedom must be accorded to him. If he 
misuses his freedom he must suffer the consequences. Some of the 
critics understand this situation. Thus Passy ( [71], p. 146) says; 

The young iieople niust learn to conduct themselves, to use the freedom which 
they will have later on. If certain faults are developed l»y tills regime of 
independence, so much tin* worm*. A presumptuous, peremptory, rash, disre- 
spectful child is worth more than one whose will has h«»en broken. If there 
are those who can not have freedom without' making a had use of it, so much 
the worse. All that din lw» done Is to point out, make them feel, the sad 
toiiset | lienees of their manner of ucting. Whether or not they accept the sugges- 
tions is their own affair. One can in *t% orifice the welfare of the great iiuui- 
i*r who protit by this freedom. The school must furnish the armor necessary 
for. the struggle of life and show how to use it for the best. If there are those 
who prefer to use It badly, the school is not responsible. 

In another connection (p. 143) Passy says: 

A unite characteristic trait of moral education in the Tnlted States is the 1 
confidence which they show in the pupils ♦ * *. In everything they assume 
ns certain, until proved to the contrury. that the pupils can not He nor 
deceive. I 

Tn contrasting the ideals of America with those of Austria, j 
Schmidhofer ([82], p. 58) says that in Austria— j 

The child Is an Inferior being, whose thinking, feeling* and willing Is entirely 
dependent upon parents and teachers, * • * hut America Is the land in j 
'vhldi the basic Ideal Is tliijt children are* creatures |H>Hsessing. a free will ami 
are not merely inconvenient burdens and playthings to be' supported hy" 
parents. ■ 


Sadler ([76J, p. 131) says: 

The striking llilngs In American education are not Its curricula* but Its point 
of view and attitude of mind. Its aim is to develop Individuality through 
discipline In the common schools. It derives Its extraordinary Influence from 
the fervent faith which Inspires It. . . 

The foregoing, statements are typical of the general trend of 
opinion among our observers. They point out some rather well- 
marked tendencies. America, in general, believes in respecting the 
personality of the child and in permitting free play to bis spontane- 
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i ous activity, jo far as it is consistent with the rights of others to do 
( so; but nothing is permitted which interferes with the welfare of 
the majority. Beyond that boundary American individualism is not 
permitted to go. The children themselves seldom wish to go thus 
far when they truly understand the situation. Thefe is, also a strong 
tendency away from the old notion of total depravity. It is no 
longer considered that children are 44 little vipers” whose every 
movement should be repressed. It is thought better to develop the 
instincts of the child through properly guided activity. Children 
are not diamonds in the rough which need polishing; they are not 
I itfere containers waiting to be stuffed with knowledge, hut they are 
living beings possessing talents which must be developed and rights 
which must lie respected. 

Some of the critics, however, are opposed to the idea of respecting 
the personality of the child. They believe that tKe game is not. 
worth the candle. This is particularly true of the German observ- 
. ers. Thus Duloo ([*28], p. 273) says: 

The Anieftren child shows a ilncfc of discipline. He Is arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous. Accusation, slander, denunciation of misdemeanors committed Is 
* a choice activity. I never saw children more zealous nor more Inclined to 
exaggeration on the one hand, and arguing and denial on the other. There 
la a lack uf respect of elders. The American child knows nothing of the hash- 
fulness. attention, modesty, and reserve of the German child. . He Is not sensi- 
tive of beauty, art. science, and the love of truth * 4 *. He shows obedience 
to thef teacher no farther than the door of the seboolbouse or no further, than 
the eye or the stick of the teacher extends. The discipline desires superficial- 
) Ity, commands superficiality, and punishes superficialities. Hence it can only 
attain superficiality. 


It must be remembered, however, that Dulon is writing of the 
I United States at a time when it was made up largely of pioneers and 
when individualism was naturally strong. Such schools doubtless 
I still exist in remote regions, but not generally. The change which 
has taken place is reflected in the following criticism of Griebsch 
([39], p. 615) : 

The tendency of the American educational system to remain entirely superfi- 
cial and to.be satisfied with outward appearances is noticeable in the discipline. 
The unlniffuted person upon entering the school will be astonished at the ideal 
order which prevails. With machine like punctuality and exactness every 
, movemenf of the classes or of Individual pupils takes place. Tet this discipline 
I does not exercise the exf*Cted influence uiH>n the growing character of the pupil. 

He is under constant watch and behaves either from compulsion or for a re- 
w (< ward. His education In moral freedom is not furthered, and In spite of such 
showy diw-ipline fie knows not the respect for Authority nor the honoir due W* 
^ : . elders. This lock is reflected In the indifference and disdain for authority In 
civil- life which Is the most dangerous obstacle in the way .of the healthy a* 
v tional development 
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C'iasen ([18], p. 853) says: 

Tht* niiparent nnO rccociib.Hd individualism and lD)|iud(*nop of tbt* American 
child lietraj-H ail Indifference inmernliu; tbe real demands of home discipline 
a n*l |>u rental ivs|«>nsfbility. 


Tin* substance of the three criticisms seems to be that American 
children are not obedient or reserved. They are lacking In respect 
iiml modesty. These statements are . undoubtedly true when one 
compares the American children with'those of Germany, France, and 
Kngland . 1 Hut. as has lieen already suggested, America prefers to 
sacrifice blind obedience in order to gain alertness, initiative, and 
self-coiftrol. This means that it is better to allow some children to 
seem impudent and disrespectful if the plan is successful in general. 
It may be true, as Grielisch suggests, that the innate individualism 


r 


breaks loose in some children when they get out of sight of the 
teacher, yet this does not prove the American system bad as a whole. 
American children are orderly when it is necessary for the general 
welfare that they should lie so. This is not superficiality. To do 
- otherwise would mean to develop a subdued and broken-willed type- 
,"f child, a forerunner of adults who would be a menace to American 
institutions. It would mean a nation of people who might lie, very 
efficient in obedience to authority but. utterly helpless as citizens con- 
stituting the sovereignty of the American Nation. 


The doctrine of individualism requires that each child hi taught 
to reason things out for himself. Hut Beck (f4j, p. 128) points out 
that young, children are not capable of reasoning and concludes 
that — 


Since reason is lacking Jn the pupil, he can not understand things on that 
basis. Thus n tewher win* has once begun the practice of npi*eaiing to the 
child's reason must go from had to worse. He must bring about a situation 
in which the will of the pupil is the thing that counts; • 

Heck, however, overlooks some important facts. If the child is 
permitted ,to use his reason under the right conditions, he will 
rapidly improve his ability in that respect. Then, too. why should 
not tin will of the child be the thing that counts, provided that the 
child lias had proper training in deciding things for himself? 
Finally. Beck forgets that children whose rational and. volitional 
powers are undeveloped may be easily controlled through sugges- 
tion. They have continually. before them the example of their older 
comrades. The skillful teacher reinforces this example by pointing 
out that the students in the upper, grades do so and so, at the .studs , 
time appealing to the higher thought and volitional powers of the ;' 
little ones so far as this is possible. In all probability, the orderly r 
pupils whom Greibsch accused of superficiality were orderly because 
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they wanted to l>e and not because they were afraid not to lie. or 
because they were hoping for a reward. Order can exist indopend- 
Iv of blind oliedience, but not among those who have lieen trained 
to look upon obedience as the one cardinal virtue. 

Beck (|4"h p- l-' s ) also objects to individualism and res r pect for 
personality because it sometimes leads' to. the parade of the child's 
virtues. 

Tlir Men tlmt • • * whatever the ehlhl does should he exhibited 

to imp to lie like the public ihiiu*e and the rubrics for eliildreu in the ucw.'»piip#*rs. 
iiierely the cry fin? of market wares whieh 'destroys the modesty of the youth 
which should he the true atmosphere of his development. 

Here again it is a question of paying the price for a desirable 
thing. Young children are all inclined to U* individualistic and self- 
centered. The Herman would utterly suppress this tendency, while 
the American simply allows its exercise but redirects it and save* it 
as a basis for the self-confidence which is so valuable for the Ameri- 
can citizen. 

While the practice of respecting the ^ rsomility of the child in- 
volves paying a price — even a high price — yet it is worth all that it 
costs. It is perhaps oiq- most cherished ideal. Bain (|2|, p. -*•*) 
says: 

The station of no child cun 1 m* predicted ill a country where till hoys jiro 
pottMitin I Presidents uml*ji)l girls imtentiul I’l^sKlents* wives, mid wljcrc allure, 
repun led as entitled to nn * «>p|Mii*t unity of milking tin* liest of Ids or her 

.own Individual life. The aim of American education is therefore to discover 
the natural bent of each hoy or girl and to develop it m tlu* utmost. 

Rathbone, in the Mosely report ( f 00 ] . p. 26t), says: 

To encourage .self- government, self-expression, and sclf-m-ti vity is the •ii-*:tnt 
aim— sometimes it may Ik* to an extent which may leave little room for the 
cultivation of modesty and reverence. • * There is no other department 

In wliicli we have **«• much to learn from America as frd\n this new spirit ..r 
school discipline. 

Mark ([631, p.108) says: y 

% ‘ * / * 

The American schools aim distinctly at Indlvldunllty. hut it is an i*all\ I dual- 
ity tempered and enlurged hy soclul conditions and social neeils. I'r him 

without license, movement without disorder, ease without idleness. represent 
the American standunl of discipline. • 

Sadler ([76], p. 130) says: 

American education derives Its greatest strength, not from Its technical aim. 
but! from the fact that It is animated hy an intense and Indeed religious M).*f 
In tl\e rightness of giving to every lioy and girl In the community. as fur us 
possible. ah equal chance* to make the most of Ids or her natural powers, l ids 
Is . the real secret of the Immense force of American education. 

The last three criticisms are from the nation which undoubtedly 
iderstandfi isbest. Each of them is based \m\ a profound resort 
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for the individual: Without such a respect the criticisms .would 
have been impossible. They therefore serve as a fitting conclusion 

the dismission of individualism and respect for personality as ele- 
ments of the American educational ideal. 

THE IDEA OF LIBERTY. 

In the discussions of equality and respect for personality, much j 
has already been said concerning freedom. In the Declaration of i 
Independence liberty was given -tfie same rank with equality. It is 
undoubtedly a fundamental part of our philosophy. .and its influence 
will Ik* particularly marked in the criticism considered in Chapter 
II. ( It is worth while, however, to mention one criticism here as a 
type of what our visitors have to say in this regard.* Buyse (|13], 
pp. s-fl) says: * 

We wish our children to lie obedient and disciplined while tin* Americana 
• * * wish, liefore all. y*miifs |n*ople of Initiative. Independent, mid self 

tonihhnf. They willingly support I In* caprice and almost tyranny of the 
rhiltlmi to attain tliiH end. At school. one has the impression Hint the pupils 
iin* lend ii nr the {••artier. The young Yankees hove not the linndde und servile 
attitude «»f our eldldreti toward those who insiruct them * * *. To free 

the i tonights and feelings from nil guardianship, to* gradually reduce the rOle 
of the lonelier to the profit, of the res|Miiisibllity of the young tmin or young 
women. Stu-h is the purpose of education. - j 

*J*o cause children to net unite freely as if they were alone in the world;! 
to increase the pleasure of effort and the Joy In conquest. to seeiire the posses-/ 
shm of self -emit ml * * • such Is the high task of the school. . i 

In the performance of this high task, the schools Are furnishing an 
ever-growing realization of the ideals of . all the sturdy American 
patta^s who ha ve.f ought. hl?d, and died in the tause of human 
lilK*rty. ' 

Closely connected with the ideals of freedom is the doctrine of 
indefinite perfectibility, which also implies a strong power of adapta- 
bility. If men are to lie free to improve themselves they must not 
, Ik* restricted to any one activity. A change from one environment 
to another must be possible. Barclay, in the Moselv Report ([66], ' 
p. 40<i). says: 

r 

The acquisition of knowledge is lss*oming of less and loss Inqsirtnnce as onr , 
pared with the development of character. health, and adaptability and with the * 
tanking of tiandy men and women who can tum themselyes to anything. / 

Rathbone in the same report ([66], p. 262) has the same idea : 

American education aims to give Children those qualities which will make 
I tliHii good citizens, competent workers, resourceful. self-reliant and adaptable; 
good 4ibeervers, able to record their olwe!*vations correctly, compare, group, and 
Infer Justly from them and express cogently the results of tbelr . mental otters 
tloiijj. Qualities ure stresses! mure thou knowledge . * . 
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- The inalienable right of the American citizen to self-improvement 
and growth must not be sacrificed. Freedom of movement from 
place to place must lie safeguarded, and changes of occupation must 
not. die impossible. The |>ower of adaptability is therefore one of 
^ our most valuable assets. 

Adaptability in the individual is a long step toward the power to 
cooperate with others. It 1ms lieen pointed out that while the 
Americans are strongly individualistic, corporate spirit is not absent. 
Mark (T64J, p. :*7) says: . 

The prize system is i»<»r emphasize] liecmiee It safest* working mraitisi 
otiier rattier than logotlmr. riiihlren are encouraged t*. help om* ;, m ,r|uT. 
('imperative assignments arc used. School cltihs- and organizations jnv hii- 
oou raged. Athletics is cm-oii raged because * • * it fraliK in fimpcntiioit. 

* * Obedience Is based ii|hiii the vulue of eotnniunlty ...ntml in s.t<-1ni 

welfare it ml in.it cvternnl control. 


Armstrong, in the Mosely Reports ( f 66]* p. 7). says: 


They < Americans) luivc learned to work together and siilM.idinaie their iadi- 
vfriual opinions i«. an extent which we have dimcrnlty in U. llex lag .|M.s<ihl.-. 

All of the Mosely committee agree upon the existence »>f ;l coopera- 
tive spirit ainoiig^ American teachers. 

Burstall. however (fl2]. p. :*H). thinks that— 

Cor|M»rute life In the school is not so strong as in i i««- great Kuglidi public 
schools. There are no monitors or prefects, who are in»|H>rt»i nt a pari of 
clmraeter training with us. Athletics is for the few, not for all. and the need 
for social life Is not well met. 


While it would lit* unwise to attempt to transplant tla* system of 
the English public school into this country, yet there is truth in 
what Miss liujstnll says. The lesson of cooperation is a hit r< I one 
! for America to learn. Cooperation does not come naturally to us. 

! This is undoubtedly one of the things which need attention and care 
on the part of our educational leaders. The powerful lielief in ma- 
! jority rule will lifclp. hut it must lie rememliered that the American 
' ‘ is by original nut me strongly individualistic. To attempt to crush 
[ this national tendency would- lie disastrous. The onlv hope lies in 
j devising some met hod of redirect ing'the individualism in such^a^nv 
1 as to keep it from interfering with the growth of the cooperative 
spirit. 

One, of the characteristics of American education wliich grows 
Ip out of the doctrine of the indefinite perfectibility and which is quite 
frequently stressed is the fact that it is dynamic. It grows. C.izvcki 
' (f261, p. 335) says: 

One of the fundamental conception* which Anglo-Saxon educator* wish above 
«H to Inculcate In their pupil* in Hie faith hi the progress of liiiinanlty. loath 
^ mentally and^inorally. - 
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This belief in progress ’will tolerat$ no limitations of the caste- 
system type. There is a tendency to throw tradition overboard : at 
least there is a searching type of self-criticism which refuses to 
tolerate old things simply Wause they are old. Nothing is looked 
npon as being absolute or final. This is what Sadler calls u unrest 
in education. 1 ’ In his discussion of this topic ([76], p. MO), he 


This poW#T of candid self-criticism, ‘coupled ns It is with deep Insight into 
tin* complex nature of educntlonnl problems. mid with the old hearty and 
vigorous belief In the efficiency of school training In- the building up of a great 
nathai. allows that at no earlier ]teriod has there been so powerful and en- 
lightened n movement for educational progress as Is stirring the' United State* 
at the present time. The most impressive characteristic of the new movement 
is that it combines frank and searching self-criticism with 11 deep and unflinch- 
ing faith in the power of education to mold the future of a great people, and 
in its being able, while inspiring all with a sense of national unity and collective 

rcsfHiirsIhlllty, t« preserve and strengthen what Is best In Individual character. 

\ 

In another connection Sadler ([76*], p. 159) comments more spe- 
cifically on American criticism: 

His. (Dr. I»ewey* 8 ) criticism deepens our sense of the Intricate dltliculty of 
the problem of industrial reform. • • * His views are a striking expres- 
/ don of the unrest which Is at work In American as In Kuropean education. 

• * ■ * He has thrown into a philosophic form tin* Instincts of a rather 

leveling democracy as applied to the problem of educational reform. • • • 

He t'runkl.v avows his hostility to the old tradition, social and educational. 

• • * Ills argument rests <>n a very sanguine view of hunmn nature am! 

on the assumption that we can safely cut ourselves off from the wisdom latent 
In n well-established educational tradition. Like Rousseau, lie takes It for 
granted that men. when liberated from the fetters of tradition, will naturally 
•*«N.|*enito with one another In Imppy and fruitful activities. • • • There 

rings through all Ids writings a revolutionary note. 

T his criticism-' refers to Dr. Dewey’s work in his experimental 
.school at Chicago. It was a ty|>e that could scarcely avoid shocking 
a staid Englishman. If that- work was revolutionary it was not 
dangerously so. as subsequent events have proved. But the main 
point about the last group of criticisms concerning our great educa- 
tional philosopher is the fact that his ideas breathe the spirit of 
l progress. T|ie same spirit .characterizes American educators in 
general. They have assumed that educational conditions will change, 
and upon that basis they linve done and will continue to do their 
work. This work may at times lack ballast but it seldom lacks 
power. Guided by the lessons of history, but not chained to them,* 
the American educational leaders will turn the immense power of 
American, ideals into the channels which lead to universal civiliza- 
tion in its highest and best sense. ■ ■ ■ r , 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the Americans are 
prceininentlv a oractical-minded neonle. The boundless economic 
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opportunity and the hardships of pioneer life left little time for the 
pursuit of those things whirh are not of immediate practical value, 
Waetzoldt says: “As compared to us (the Germans), they (Anieri- 
cans) Tack pcnsivoncss. warmth of feeling, tenderness, ehiidlike .sim- 
plicity, and do not enjoy the fairy life of imagination and hear?. 
They want (piick results." Keni'uiptoii ( [ 73 1. p. :»3) >ays: 

The word usrful is the keynote of Aiuerinin otlunilloii. If tins iint a »itfi :it 
imikiiitf cultural men nltlinuxh It often turns them out l»v n^*i<leiit: It hIuk hi 
nuikimr suet^sfnl men. It supplies md frilling Imt true tonmlnt Imis. .* * • 

ii plekinT rather than n Rilver-moimtal walklnir nine. 

According to Mark (|l>r»j, p. 104) : 

America believes In the principle of li-tiruiii^ l.y .loin- - • * : v, iimt )S |n<*ji. 

tion Is life ruther than n preparation for life*. The luind N tin* iiistn.ne-r.t of 
the lira in. . 

Some of tlie critics see danger in tjiis tendency toward utilita- 
rianism. Rowley, in the Mosely Report, suvs that both America mi.l 
England engage in “A race for riches „t any «*»st." Roth show ”1111 
amazing adoration for mediocrity and the commonplace: both wor- 
ship quantity rather than quality and l>oth are prone to overstivmi- 
ousness.” Remington (|73J. p. .*>3) tliinks that th« “American lev 
looks lipon education as a means of following and outstripping hi- 
dnd in the rapid piling up of dollars.” Sadler ( f7f>|. p. 140) say-: 

What Is going on In Amorim Is a tierce struggle ! -tween two nmtciidiiig 
forces nail Ideals of life. » • * Among the l>ofrt antidotes of mntorl.-.iic, 
and selfishness are Idealism and self-sacrifice In ,|„. A |„ wt | 1 „. > «ii|je 

Idea I laiu Is the characteristic fentnro of AnieHeun education m Its Vst. .Tics 
combination of two great qualities will protect the schools from the danger* 
of vulgar utlliturlanlMin on the one hand and .from undue excitement, 
tidal I tj. and ttelfoidvertlseniciiron the other. 

America believes in securing equality of opportunity to each in- 
dividual. 'Tlie environment has been such that the greatest opportu- 
nity has-been in the economic and practical fields. This has 
naturally given rise to a great love of physical well-being, which is 
made |>ossible only by the possession of money. The making of 
< money has therefore become our chief means of self-realization. To 
\ some it has become the be-all and end-nil of existence. This is an 
extremity which must las guarded against, and it constitutes one of 
our most serious Educational problems. It is well to keep the dan- 
gers of this situation in view, anil our critics hn ve a right to call 
attention to these dangers. But, those who criticize us most severely 
should femem^r that the privilege of casting stones talnngs to the 
guiltless. It . would- be hard, to' prove that: Americans are striving 
after money*more keenly than are the people of other nations. Our 
immigrants seem just as anxious to secure wealth as do our hati ve born. 
Our ability in a practical way has its drawbacks but it, too, is worth 
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alfthat it costs. With all of pur materiafisnv and mercenary spirit, 
no true American would' prefer tb exchange our pride in honest toil 
in our favorable environment for “ white-handed aristocracy” under 
the economic conditions of Europe. 

The following ideals and tendencies of American education have 
been pointed out by those whose criticism lias been quoted in this 
chapter, rirst and most fundamental is the belief in equality, par- 
ticularly political equality and equality of opportunity. Out of this 
doctrine has grown the belief in the indefinite perfectibility of man. 

" This with the absence' of a class system, has made possible a pro- 
gressive' and dynamic spirit which is quite unusual in other parts of 
i he world. It has also l>een the basis of a strong, though irrational 
interest in education. Tn spite of pronounced individualism, there 
Is a vigorous emphasis upon nationalization as is shown particularly 
in our success in the Americanization of the immigrant. Respect for 
personality is favored in spite of the difficulties which it involves, 
while individual adaptability and personal initiative are looked upon ) 
as two of our most priceless possessions. 

Such are the ideals and guiding principles of American education. 
They are the subconscious foregs of our national life, which pro- 
foundly affect every phase of our existence. . The remaining chap- 
ters are concerned with a more detailed study of their influence in 
the more limited fields of our educational theory and practice* 





Chapter II. 

the American school system. 


' The American school system has had a different history from. 
^Jiosc of EurojH?. The European systems are the result of grudiul 
’ growth iu sit it, while ours originated in ti transplantation of Euro|H?an 
! ideals into the American wilderness. The people who first came over, 
were highly civilized and possessed derinite and conscious ideals when 
they came. Furthermore,- they represented the hardiest, bravest, and 
I moist dynamic spirits of Europe. Otherwise they would not have 
dared to face the (lungers and hardships of pioneer life. Thev 
brought many of the European ideals with them, but these ideal* 

N were sharply refracted upon entering the American environment. 
Having felt the oppression of European tyranny, it was natural that 
being left to themselves they should develop in a manner at variance 
with European practice. A notable example of this is seen in the 
type of school organization which was developed. Decentralization 
was the rule, and this found a typical expression in the district system 
of administration and control This was a natural outgrowth of 
individualism, equality, and the love of freedom, vet the ideals of 
Europe had an influence. In the southern colonies these ideals were 
; represented by the aristocratic and lahxez-faire ideals of England. 

while in the North the most characteristic tendency was a result of 
| the religious ideals centering in Protestantism, and particularly Puri- 
tanism. and leading toward governmental control. The latter tend- 
ency was the one which finally prevailed. Religious influence was 
strong at first, but it worked itself out through governmental con- 
\ trol of a decentralized type. By the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this decentralization had reached an extreme form which was 
intolerable. This gave rise to the reforms centering around Horace 
! Mann which started a tendency back toward centralization. This 
movement, though stubbornly resisted, is still in progress. 

This brief survey is necessary in order to understand much of the 
criticism of American school organization and control. It must be 
,• kept constantly in mind that we are concerned with European ideals 
, which have been intj&4#ced into a new environment. Some of these 
ideals failed tofun|fion to any great extent in the new surroundings. 

. This .was particularly true of European social stratifications. AJ1 
such notions were replaced by the idea of human equality/ Along 
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with this change come also a weakening of the philanthropic* ideal 
in education. Shadwe]] thinks that this is an advantage/ He suvs 

mi V* : 

He who pays the pi|»er calls Hie tunc. .1'rivate schools must meet- the d^* 
wands of their patrons. When schools lire free and curried on by philanthropic 
or religions agencies the schools give the kind of education which those who 
conduct them. think tit. When tliey are free»ai)d paid for by the community 
they must tench that which will benefit the cobiuiunlty as a whole. Tlie com* 
iimnky Inis a right to cult the tunOand a national ideal is necessary as a-busis 
for natiomij limit Ion in the Interests of the community at large. 

This is not possible under private or sectarian control j because 
such control always identifier some particular end of its own with the. 
general welfare. {Such an end is really a means, yet it tends to lie 
made an end in itself. This quotation gives the reasons why the 
tendency in America lfns been toward St site control and away from 
the private and sectarian' type. After the Revolution the question 
of national* survival l>ecame of dominant importance, and it was 
felt that such survival was possible only through' the universal 
education of all the citizens. The principle of equality required 
that each individual should participate not only in education itself 
but in educational control as well. The general welfare took prece- 
dence to a large extent oyer the aims of any one individual or class. 
Under such conditions State control; was* a necessity. State control 
also ha> further advantages. Jephson. in ||ie Moselv Report (fd6], 
p. 211). summarizes them as follows: 

Am educationalist bus control of nil the school*. rim ages In curricula cuu lie 
tuiule cosily. One mnn gets accurate knowledge of his tenchers and can pro- 
iiH'ic the most deserving at oikv, The whole system may lie easily coordinated. 
Teacher* may- Is* trained ami examined, schools may he inspected. pupils may be 
transferred from elementary to high school, and If the system Is not successful 
iIium* in charge of It may he removed. 

Thus State control erects a 'formidable barrier against the control 
of the schools by any one class. Narrowness is avoided and progress 
is guaranteed. 

On the other hand there are some disadvantages. Jephson (|6C|. 

p. 211) savs: . • 

* ^ / 

There is a* tendency toward centralization of power. Worthy people may be 

deprived of helping in education under an autocratic sufierfntendent and such 
n superintendent. if unprogressive, might foster a stereotyped form of organiza- 
tion. / . . 

Kerschensteiner ([47], ? p. C| says: \ 

Iinperiul eontrol of education. is a misfortune. • • Nothing is more 

dangerous for the school than an all-inclusive' system that reaches out over 
brand domains, having no regard for territorial conditions, much less for 
purely local demands. It produces too much uniformity and too little freedom 
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in udmlnlst ration. • • • Progress is obstructed. New itleus ure not taken 

up. • ♦ • Tbere atv to«f inuny tnidittons t lint arc siiiirtititMl 1»y law tiiul al- 
ways vigorously defended. 

Sinchpr ([85],.p. 211 objects to State control liertnise-** 

w Jjt^Tfieiins the omission of the catechism. Children will not re*|tcct n-ligiou 
siniv the State docs not encourage It. • • * It .cause* religious contention* 

in <*oiii)«H*ti«»it wll Ii school citations. * • • in Involves compulsion. 

Lnnglois ([$2|, p. 167) says: 

The refusal to give public u*fl?e\ to deiiomiiiutloiml institutions U not con* 
sistent with freedom, L 

Sadler ([66], p. 144) thinks that — 

The problem of direct public control In education is far more complex and 
difficult than many of the more zealous advocates of educational democracy 
used to realize. Perhaps the dual result will Ih* ail agreement to differ, itnd a 
readings to put up with that composite arrangement which lierndts all kind* 
of schools, all kinds of educational influence, ami all kinds of management h* 
coexist, provided tluit one and all are In ww c direct relation to the State, and 
that one and all are animated hy an intense desire to promote Individual cul- 
ture, moral progress, and national unity. Education can never he left wholly 
to private effort or individual initiative.* hut theta* elements with the many 
forms of religious Itellef ure necessary parts in any system of national oduca- 
tion worthy of the name. No kind.. of administrative monopoly can ever he 
sensitive enough to the deei>er and ever-changing needs of national life. Edu- 
cational pfohlems necessarily Involve questions in regard to wldeli neither the 
State nor a truuslent majority of votes in any particular district uor any one 
spiritual society can ever hope to succeed In getting "the last word. Wliut is 
needed is some combination of State sanction, of local patriotism, of religious 
Influence and freedom of individual initiative. 

These four forces are all represented in American society and their 
adjustment is the problem of education control as it exists with us. 
To coordinate these, to provide for progress and avoid narrowness 
and rigidity is the task which is challenging Anglo-Saxon genius 
for organization both here and in England. Two dangers threaten: 

' One is the temptation to put portions of our education, such as the 
vocational, under the control of vocational socialists rather than 
educators, and the other the tendency toward national paganism due 
to the exclusion of religious instruction from the schools. They are 
serious questions but solutions for them will be found. 

In spite of all its disadvantages America is tending more and more 
toward State control, and even more and more to a centralized form 
of it. This is because local control also has serious disadvantages. 
Loizillon ([59] p, 10) says: 

Id th e United States there is an educational lack which Is keenly felt tad 
/Svhlch constitutes an Inferiority and even a blot upon the school organization. 
It allows children under school age to be Abandoned', without surveillance and 
without direction to all the dangersof the street and, chat which 4s worse, 
to all the evils and bad influences durlng a whole phase of their life, the most 
^ ixrfportant perhaps— thbt hi which good habits ought to replace the lack of 
^judgment and rehson and act as a tails, for their lat$r development. 
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The truth of this criticism has since been recognized and com j mi- 
sery attendance- laws are the result. The solution of the problem will 
not be complete, however, until we have better child lubor laws, medi- 
cal inspection and part-time continuation schools. But all of this 
necessitates some form u{ centralized control, and there is a growing 
belief that the State has a right to force the selfish local community 
to give a square deal to its children. 

(Jriebseh (|39], p. 613) calls attention to two other defects in 
purely local eont ml : 


Uirk of general leadership for the school organization of the Culled States 
to n great diversity In the school work ns n whole. • • * The- teachers x 

lmvc the right spirit hut they have no teaching plan or guidance. 


The first portion of fheyabove refers to the lack of standardization 
of the schools. It is Infing corrected hy placing more emphasis upon 
State control. Schools are being inspected and classified and local 
boards are lteing brought into line hy means of State grants to ap- 
proved schools. State courses of study and larger units of super- 
vision are meeting the second defect. In u similar manner the 
injustice arising from small areas of taxation is being adjusted. 

Another defect of Imal control is the influence of )M»litics. Wal- 
la ge (fS^l. p. 115) says: 

Shu t* most of the. school hoard members an' |h» 1 if it-imis tlu*ir presence in 
siit’li a capacity gives rise to ninny dillleiili pruldei is. * ' " Above nil 
filings, the American' system must free itself entirely frttm political ofltrlal 


ililat<triiit*ss. 

I Infer ( 1 46|, p. 647) says: 

Itigld important is the movement among school anthorli ics. which aims to 
tlo away witli the motley multitude of school lauirds. to which the restlessness 
ami unsteadiness of school growth is to he ascribed and to replace them hy 
real steady authority in sdionl affairs. The most important insk In this con* 
nect ion is ft* remove school authorities from the accidents of |Mdirlcal elections 
which every two years bring often an entire change of |**rs<»imel mol there- 
with a lso changes in idenls and prin t ices. 


Ihmienud (|3f. p. 144) says: 


The nnlUoriiy .»f tin* State siiperintcmlcid is nil. or nhiiost so. * * • 

lint that which n invars incurable in the nctmil situation as wc have examined 
it all over America and even in New England is the absorption by. the local 
authorities of the imwer which ladnngs higher up. It is against the local 
hoards* the trustees, whose horizon does' not extend lieyoud their chih or 
party, that the State Is powerless. * • 0 The townships of New England, 

like the independent districts of West Virginia, give cinrse for fear when they 
are given over to the power of the stroug men of the district, the cocks of the , 
steeple, or, as they say over. there, the local tenor, or wluit Is worse, to tiie chief 
of a gang who gives the school |>ositions and functions over to bis. faithful 
adherents as, spoils. 


. Unquestionably there was justice in the criticism of these men at 
the time of which they speak. But an enlightened public sentiment 
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has removed much of the evil by. strengthening the central authority. 
There has been some improvement everywhere, though much more 
ofjt is still desirable in certain localities and at certain times! 

The German critics think that it would be a great help if we were 
to elect only educational experts to membership on our local school 
boards. 

Dulon (f-8|. p. 23o) says: 


Custom in (iermnny calls for a group of expert men’ on an administrative 
hoard. Whoever lap* proves! and dlstingulshisl himself ns a schoolman, who- 
ever lias furnished evidence of good results in Ids scientific studies,, to him 19 j 
open a positiou upon the ndniinlstrative board. • * * In house building , 

the educated A me r loan recognizes the necessity for the expert hand of the 
architect, even for -the sketching of a plan. He calls on n Rnebling when he 
lias iu hand the huge work of a bridge across Niagara: even in his private 
affairs he knows how to find the expert and is Justly angry at the bungler. 
r • *' In relation to school control lie holds . • * • other views. No 
laws Jiave been passed growing out of the free will of the voters requiring 
sclent ifle or cultural training for school board members. 


Such an arrangement may work in Germany, but there seems to 
bo very small likelihood of its being adopted here. There is some- 
thing about the plan that seems to call forth resistance liecause of 
our belief in the principle of equality. Lay boa rd anemia? rs have in 
general proved themselves capable of performing the duties which 
devolve upon them. Such a plan makes possible a more general par- 
ticipation of the public in the control of education. If expert or 
professional knowledge of educational affairs were required, the 
control of the schools wcftild necessarily l>e in the hands of only a 
few men, because thfe numlier of qualified people would lie limited. 
Common opinion among school superintendents is that the. presence 
of even one former school teacher on the lioard is undesirable. A 
board member of this type is apt to possess a strong prestige, accom- 
panied by narrowness and an ultraconservative point of view. For 
these reasons lay membership of local boards seems preferable so 
far as America is concerned. 

Klemm ([48]. p. 41) sees a further disadvantage of local cofttrol; 
He says : ■- 


A democratic form of government • • *, which in till ofher respects may 

be looked uimn ns a blessing, is nevertheless a'n insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of rapid and safe advance in school instruction. Local self-government 
prevents lint tonal concentration in school organization control and supervision 
ahcl this causes slow aurl painful growth. Teachers must run from tihe school 
Y" board member to another to see that essential things are' "taken' care of. , Every 
act of a democratic government calls for long-winded speeches, while one 
‘ responsible minister of education con iierform with one stroke of his pen what 
requ I res yea rs of ea rnest "effort to aceonipl ish. • * . • For example, • H« truce 
' Mann had to tigbt for years with every ounce of his strength, and had to beg 
Y; ^thousands, of dollars from Ills friends; In oi 
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• Klemin is partly right and partly wrong. The difficulty exists 
Imi it is not 44 insurmountable/' Advance may not be rapid but it 
is sife. It takes a long time to arouse public sentiment and elevate 
public opinion, but when it is once done the results come easily and 
«|iiickly and they are permanent. This is the reason why democracies 
show such tremendous strength. They have built slowly but well. 
That is why Horace Mann arid other great reformers stuck to the 
task for so long. t They knew that they would finally and perma- 
nently prevail. A faith such as theirs was never so much needed 
as now, when changes in educational affairs are in such great de- 
mand, and never was there less tendency to adopt the autocratic ideal 
which Klemrii suggests. 

Such are the chief difficulties arising from local control. Yet 
America is very. loath to part company with.it entirely, for.it has 
some splendid advantages. Even our German critics recognize this. 
Kersehenstciner says ([47], p. 7) : 


f •crtiitin communities do not control their schools. They take what emanates 
fnftu the Covenimrnt. ♦ *, * The'average American Is tnucb 1 'more interested 

in the local schools than fs the average Ccrnmn. There Is nrore discussion ami 
more space In the newspapers for education. Such democratic conditions are 
conducive to progress when the average intelligence of the community Is high. 

Ktivpers ([49], p. 180) says: 

The transfer of the right of voting upon school affairs into local nelgbliorr 
hood cnabh* the school to suit itself to the community in which It Is situated 
and Increases interest ami devotion on the jiart of that community. 

Also on page vi i i of the same treatise the author says: 

Democratic provisions are made from below upward, and not the reverse as in 
a monarchy. This gives rise to n bnppy initiative. Xew thoughts are at first 
realized ns cxrierlments only, but they carry with thenr all of the profound Joys 
of creation. Progress grows out of error. 

In regard to decentralization of control Com pay rl ([19|, p. 11) ' 

says : 

Is it nof true that local, control, though slow in its system of evolution, even 
If it docs go with much groping, error, mid loss of time, has at least the ad- 
t iinta go of nuiklng. fruitful the activities which It docs not repress, of sustain- 
ing the life which it guards against being Inclosed In advanced fixed forms? 

- tls it not true) that, under the control of attentive and wl4e lenders even at 
die price of some instants of confusion, It can lead toward definite order In 
which will he found; disencumbered from all practices which experience shall 
Imvc condemned, ii 11 which the spirit of freedom, goodness, and usefulness cnn~ 
.Inspire?- . \ 1 &,'} 

. # - . ■ ’ A. - 


Tints with all its defects.* local control bringsinterest, devotion, 
adaptability, and the hope of progress. On. the other hand, cen- 
tralization provides unity of control, speed in reform, intelligent- su- 
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pervision, coordination and standardization of the schools, more in- 
telligent 1 >oard' members, equality of opportunity for all the pupils, 
equalization of the burdens of taxation, and insurance against nar- 
rowness. Each type has advantages which the other can not supply. 
Some combination of the two is needed and Anglo-Saxon genius for * 
organization is working it out through the administration of Oov- 
. ernment grants, through requirements for the certification of teach- 
ers, and through the practice of classifying and standardizing the 
schools. Xo local community is compelled to meet the demands of 
the central authorities, but they lose the aid from the State if they 
do nottflo so. The process of adjusting the balance between these I 
forces is,still incomplete, but the way is open to a nearer and nearer 
approach to a plan which will combine the advantages of both types j 
while it avoids their disadvantages. 

Perhaps the most difficult phase of the foregoing adjustment has 
centered around the question of compulsory attendance. The exist- 
ence of State laws of this type has long beep justified: first, on the 
ground that an edqcated citizenship is essential to the very existence 
of a democracy: and, secondly, because education has been looked - 
upon as an inalienable right of every child. On the other hand the 
American parent has stubbornly insisted that if he wishes to keep his 
child out of school he has a right to do so. Klemm ( [48], p. 6) says: 

It seems to me as though In the United States everything Is permitted which 
Is not expressly and legally forbidden ; In Kuropo the reverse is the case. 

The long struggle concerning compulsory attendance represents a 
conflict between State and local forces. The fight does not end when 
the laws are passed but continues as a question of enforcement. 
Many critics see our shortcomings in this respect. In another con- 
nection Klemm ([48], p 43) says: ! 


In spite of the money spent on schools and In spite of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws, 7 per cent of the whites and 47 per cent of the colored arc still 
illiterate. There are thousands of school classes In which only half of those 
who ure enrolled are present • • in which those who are .present. Unlay 
are rarely the same as those who were present yesterday, or ns those who will 
. be present to-morrow. School boards even expect the absence of a large num- 
ber of pupils each day, because they do not provide sufficient desks to seat 
all who are enrolled. A classroom with- a seating capacity for* 40 pupils may 
have an average enrollment of 50. ’*•'.* * Child labor in factories, iti news-, 
paper selling, In field and garden work la very widespread In America and the 
strongest efforts are -being made by the welt lntentioned to remove this evil. 
But /.whoever knows the average American will recognize the. hopelessness of the 
V Herculean task, of bettering school attendance through compulsory attend- 
ance' laird. V * • As long uh the failure of his pelglkbdr*s children to at- 
tend school does not directly affect the individual citizen, lie troubles himself 
very little .about It. - 

* . ■ £ . . * • • * ■ .. • . 
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of improvement, however, have not been borne out. Conditions 
have improved, at ienst in general. He did not recognize the strength 
of the progressive forces. which were at work, though still hidden 
in his day. Here again we have an example of how an apparently 
hopeless situation in a democracy may suddenly vanish and be re- 
placed by permanently better conditions. Much child-labor legisla- 
tion has lieen passed and much more will be passed in the near future. 

I he truant officer has come and the newslmy is disap pea ring. From 
the apparently hopeless condition of 15 years ago the question of. 
attendance has l>ecoine one of our most hopeful prosj>ects. An 
awakened public sentiment operating through State grants, based 
upon school attendance rather* than upon mere enumeration, has 
done the "ork. ■ At present the question of enforcement is already 
being rejdaeed by that of extending the age limits for compulsory 
attendance and the foundation of continuation schools upon the 
employer's time. Thus centralisation replaces decentralization even 
in this difficult field, and all this happens without losing the values 
of decentralization’. 

The lack of adjustment lietwcen the forces of centralization and 
decentralization has also led to a neglect of the Tnited States Bureau 
of Kd Mention. 1 However, the bureau is very efficient within the 
limit- which have been assigned to it. According to critics, nothing 
like it can be found in continental Rurope. The (iervnan critic is 
particularly impressed with the value of such a bureau for <ier r 
many. For example, (irimm (|40|, p. 4IG) says: 

Il-uw much spirit mid labor could Ik* made use of, if oven tlu* proud German 
’ Kmpirc hud na oflieinl rejwrt coacoraing its eduent tonal system * • • 

xvitl.ii, mid without its boundaries • * * published nnnmiUy: lmh*pendent 

• of delinitc ofthial control and of political considerations * • * *. Such is the 

i.'aitcil States buivn a. Its unfettered judgment and its ability to compare re- 
, salts from the various countries, gathered from year to yyar, makes each com- 
missioner almost the culture pioneer of the Union. ' 

AVhile the bureau has not yet been invested with executive power, 
it Jtas, nevertheless, published a mass of school reports and peda- , 
gogical literature which may well l*» the source of great pride and 
satisfaction to the people of the Nation. * 

American decentralization has also discouraged the organization 
of types of schools fo** the |*irpose of dealing with retailed and 
supernormal' children. Klemm tells of meeting with this spirit 
p,47) : ■ ; • , - 

Many defects .in 'the knowledge of neglected pupils could be removal I r they 
•liml iuore classes for hack ward pupils. This was tried out in one city hut the 
l*a rents objected./ ftii.ving that “ their children were ns good and n good deal 
better than anyone- else’s.** . : 
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This tendency is slowly but surely passing a way. The belief in 
the welfare of the majority has caused a tenijiorary negject of the . 
minority, hut there is no evidence to show that the minority will 
always be so neglected. 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION. 

Having; pointed out tlie forces which are connected .wit!) the 
control of American education, the criticisms |>as- naturally to a 
consideration of tliK^vpe of orgam/.atinii which these forces have 
produced. The strilwngV harne terist ic in the eyes of onr visitors is the 
fact that this organization is of the “ ladder type ’ — that is. even- 
student may pass directly from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity. This characteristic is peculiarly American. In Europe. as 
a rule, the student who enters the elementary school can not transfer 
to the secondary school. The two are not coordinated. This is due 
chiefly to three reasons, all of which are historical in their nature. 
In the first place, the European elementary school has had a different 
origin from that of the secondary school. The latter is represented 
by ideals which are radically different from those of the former. 

' Secondly, the elementary school is a school for the lower classes. 
Thus a pupil who has entered such a school finds his way into the 
secondary school blocked, partly localise he can not meet the entrance 
requirements and partly localise the secondary pupils ltelong to a 
higher social class which objects to associating in school' with pupils 
of lower rank. Thirdly, the secondary schools of Europe are pay 
schools, which the poor can. not afford to attend. In America all 
this is different. There are no social classes of the European type. 
The high school, which is our chief secondary institution, is an out- 
growth of the elementary school, and all the tax-supported. schools 
are free. The absence of social classes in America leads to demo- 
cratic elementary and secondary schools. All pupils, rich and prior. 

. high and low, occupy the same school lienches. The American high 
school is also a composite of the two types of European secondary 
schools. Its- course of study is both literary and scientific. All of 
this seems strange to the European, when it does notexist generally 
in his own country, In general, he praises our arrangement liecmisr 
it provides the. highest of education for each ]>erson who is able to 
profit by it. It. is one of the liest illustrations of the influence of the 
American belief in equality of opportunity and lielief in the unlim- 
ited perfectibility of the individual, and, therefore, the pha^e of 
education of which the American is most justly proud. 
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Though' approving the luckier type of organization many critics 
see imperfections in it. Shndwell ([83]. p. 380) says: 

The ladder forfoed by a generous 'but Judicious system of scholarships Is 
Miix’rior to ttie door nnminallyx>pen to all but really cloned ^y circumstances, 
for srtiiu* In who can not profit, mid others who might . profit are kept out.. 
The selective agency Is wrong, and it Is jrtimvn by the signltlcaiit fact tfynt female 
students outnumber the male in the public high schools. 

It will he shown in the chapter on secondary education that the 
preponderance. of girlsris due to other causes, but Slmd wolfs point 
is still well taken. The problem is one that merits; more attention 
than it is getting. There are pupils who can not profit hv the present 
type of curriculum, and there are those who must discontinue their 
school life in order to pro to work. For the first, a richer curricu- 
lum and better teaching methods are needed: for the second, some 
form of economic aid must l»e devised; otherwise, some of our 
people will lie deprived of the right to improve themselves to the 
limit of their abilities. Here again we njeet the need for continu- 
ation schools. 

Another and a more general type of criticism suggests that the 
coordination of the different levels of insthiction is far from per- 
fect. The most serious maladjustment is lietween the elementary 
school and .the high school. For instance, Mark ([63], p. 171) says: 

The separation between grammar grade mid high school subject* is fur too 
great. Far too much of the drudgery of commencing new subjects Is left to the 
first year of the high school.' It Is common testimony that It takes some months 
for the pupils to feci their way Into the high school, mid a great number leave 
at the end of the first year. Tills is seizing young ambition by the throat and 
giving a quietus to many bright ho|ies; for the high schools should lie a part of 
the careers of each hoy'tttid girl. The Cry against overloading Is the result of 
the gap between the elementary and the high school. The pupils mv compelled 
a* make up lost time. * # 

This, is undoubtedly one of our most serious problems. It will he 
taken lip again in the chapter on secondary education. 

A similar gap is pointed out between the high school apd uni- 
versity, but it luislieen largely remedied by the practice of classifying 
and standardizing the high school. 

Another type of criticism centers around the character of American 
institiitiAris. Thus Coiupavre ([22], p. 144) says: 

In the American school system we note the absence of precise lines of demar- 
cation, In consequence of which hardly any Institution of Instruct toil presents 
« pure tytie. It K its It were, .of mixed Idoml. Thus the high school Is atv 
once secondary college ^uaT a higher elementary school. Some universities are/ 
nothing more tlmir colleges. In the same way the normal school Is a hybrid' 
Institution, which . sometimes takes the title of normal college or even that of 
normal university. * 
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not sN3^|Di*the other hand, many institutions succeeded in raising 
themselves to' the higher level. In general, every American college 
»s it exists to-day started ns a secondary school, then gradually 
raised its curriculum, and finally dropped its secondary department 
In like mannft- many of the universities were colleges previously. 
They have added departments of graduate work and some of them 
r may the future drop their undergraduate departments. The 
chief/ value of the criticism lies in the fact that it gives a picture of 
a stage of the growth of American organization which is^fcow largely 
outgrown. Unfortunately, in the case of the normal scldxd the 
tendency is still obscure. Probably they will soon all offer three 
or four years of work above the high school, but whether they will 
be aeadtvnic or professional in character is still in doubt. 

In his statement that relatively fewer high-school graduates enter 
college. in America than in France. Com pay r£ overlooks the fact that 
the American high school includes all social classes rather than only 
one, as in France. The high school prepares for life in general as 
well as for the university, while the lycee prepares for the university 
and for entrance into a few professions only. In America it is not 
expected tjiat all high-school graduates will enter college. On the 
other hand, the fact remains that many who should continue their 
education fail to do so. This fact merits more attention than it has 
yet received. 

Compavre i$ right when he points out the complexity of our high- 
school population. It includes pupils of different destinies and those 
representing every social class, t»ut we can not agree with him in his 
suggestion that such a condition is undesirable. The policy of bring- 
ing as many social -types as possible under the same roof for their 
education can not fail to contribute to a breadth of view and to a 
social sympathy and solidarity which is of inestimable value in a * 
democracy. 

Difficulties are involved, but such difficulties must lie met and pro- 
vided for if the high school is to lie a thoroughly democratic insti- 
tution. The rise of a caste system must lie avoided at all costs. 
How to avoid it and still provide for the needs of the complex social 
population is the problem of secondary education in America. Some 
confusion and abnormality will necessarily result, and it is right 
that it should, for out of this confusion comes the opportunity of the 
high school to perform .one of its greatest functions — that of har- 
monising the various discordant elements, of; our Nation into one ’ 
great harmonious whole. .,r 

Barneaud and Lanson mention a lack of definiteness that was un- 
avoidable at the stage of grffwth which tee were in at that time.. 
Since then the distinctions between the different levels have keen 
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much clarified, while in Europe these distinctions have become less 
clear. All Europe is confronted with a problem of educational re- 
organization which is more serious than ours. They thought they 
had it solved but they were mistaken. This is the general fault of 
autocratic control. The solutions which it provides **l»v the stroke 
of the pen"- prove to Ik* delusions, while democracy plods on slowly 
but surely, never quite satisfied with itself yet ever growing. ? 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


The criticism reflects a further defect in our educational organize * 
tion which appears quite serious. The critics front alt three of dm 
nations agree that American students are required to remain itrs<*lit>o| 
tear long. The disadvantages of this practice are variously stated. N 
In the Muse.lv He port- (|06|, p. 18) they are listed as follows: 

.1. It involves serious limitiition. u|H»t* the IimII vDItutl V |.eriori of iiiric*peml»*ii«-c\ 

It rusts an ini|»ro|H*r Inirrimi upon iwivnts. 

3. It |M»st|x»nes nmrriatrt* uiitluly. 

•I. The individual Is witlnlrnwii from the world of experience during die nmst 
susccptlWr |M*r!«Ml of youthful -fro'dines*. 

.. S. lie is riomiiiutc*cl t«m» Ioii^ hy toncdieiSs. 

0. The time Is so entirely s|>ettt on learning; from others tlmt there is m» 
ismslhility of pro|HM*Iy dcweloplny either imaginative | Mover nr in«U vitltialiiy 

7. Mental proc reative power is sacrificed, whereas ii slmnld he d*-veh*|M*«|. 

Miss Hurst nil (|l2f. p. 15) says: . . ; 

Tin* American *riiool dnmniKJttion is io one piece htti it rctiuiiV'i too lom: t*» 
complete it, since it lasts from c» to 2a. * **♦ Twenty-live is too lute to 

it one’s professional career. . * * * Secnnriiiry work >houhl h.-»in tun j 

years earlier and. the college period should l»e shortened. 

* ! 

Langlois snys (in I, |>. afJW) : • 

It is not normal fc»r the* Amerinm to keep yotuu: |ms»|»|«* |n college up t<* ibe* 
a«e of 21 nr 22 in wrier to irive them insi ruc tion \\hi»*h Kurn|»>tiii« lom* at the 
a«e «f 18. 


, Here we have good statements of the difficulty and suggestions of 
the remedy. The Kuro|H*an student begins his secondary work not 
later than 12 and finishes work at 18, which is equi valent to our 
junior college work. The American student* peaches this. level at 2U 
' or 21. Thus two or three vrihinhle years are lost. To remedy this 
loss, some change in American school organization is necessary. For 
reasons which will l>e given later, it seems advisable to end elemen- 
: tarv education at the end of the sixth grade. The American junior 
* : high school movement is an effort to solve- this problem* and there 

^ > is hojie of a satisfactory solution. The chief difficulty lies in arous- 
‘ ing sufficient public sentiment to secure a general adoption of the 
plan. As in the case of all movements toward reform in a deriioc- 


. racy, progress is slow hut sure. .-Much patience, and tireless effort 
/ < * u,ts ^ will 1^ wprtlj 
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American supervision has either l*on ignored by the critics or it 
has l>een criticised adversely. One defect is the fact that the su|>er- 
visorVi tenure is uncertain. Ryerson ([75], p. 178) says: 

<im* American friends appear to me to suffer * * # in their i*ducatli>nal 

interests from their low of rotutioif in office and frequent elections. 

• * * Their system up| tears to ✓me to he inconsistent. as a general rule, 

with the selection of competent superintendents. ipr with the impartial and 
thorough administration of the law nmoilg those by whom the local su|H»rln- 
tcmlctits arc elected or np|n»sed. ami to whom such superintendents are looking 
for votes hi tin* approach Ihg election. Under the operations of such a system. 
It appears to me. there must frequently he a* much electioneering, ns school 
superintendence and adiiduist ration and that the latter will often he warped 
to ndvance'the former. 

(iray ([38]. p. 148) says: 

The Incursions of politics into American education has been doubtless a re- 
tarding obstacle to tin* liest Interests of the teaching profession, flraft is an 
ugly word hut truth compels its use In this connection. Men of unquestioned 
ability and lofty Ideals have been thwarted and supplnnt^l even when, and 
soniethiios because, their administrative success bus lieen conspicuous. ♦ • • 

Superintendents of edjn*uti«>n. su|>ervlsors. mid principals. * * • men who 

la the old world might he thought |K»*mnneiitly secure In the tenure of their 
attire. liave often been overthrown. 

Barneaud (|H|, p. .IS) calls attention to the fact that this practice 
often means untrained superintendents. 

IMs |N*pul;tr whims, tyranny, and shameful political oppression which give 
t bend min 1st rotors their office and which, also alone, certify tlieir liicompetency. 

Fitch ([3-j\ p. i*\) summarizes the defects of the su|>erinteiidency 
ts follows: 


1. Uncertainty of tenure. 

^ 2. liogiuatUui. 

:i. Lack of pension and lack of eonqiensutioh for the loss of his ofliee. 
4. Too miieli connection with politics and patronugc. 
o. Interference by hook companies who wish their Insiks adopted. - 


This group of critics has pointed out one of our Insetting sins. 
The Relief that one man is ns good as another naturally lends to the 
idea that the offices should be passed around. But conditions ure no 
longer so I»ikI ns they wertf in Barneaud s day. The practice of 
electing city superintendents bv popular vote is happily gone, while 
is also a* tendency to employ city superintendents for more than ft 
year at a time. Best of nil, there is a growing public sentiment 
the practice of their appointment by mayors is in disfavor. There 
against justing a good man. . There is still roOm for improvement* 
however, for the superinferidency is not yet safe. The children of 
the. board members and those of prominent politicians still enjoy 
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too iiiiipIl freedom liecnttse ihe superintendents ami teachers fear to 
make them "toe the* mark " ns oilier ehihlrcn do. With eountv and 
Mate superintendents conditions are still very bad in some «»f the 
Mates. ’Ihe old system of popular election ‘still prevails. While 
the term of office has lengthened, the candidates are still. required to 
la* citizens of the area in which they are elected. In the case of 
county superintendents this evil is particularly acute, since desirable 
candidates are often Hot available ninonj; the residents of the county. 

ot ucntlv, the superintendents are usually politicians rather than 
educators, They have a narrow outlook ami an uncertainty of 
tenure which makes truly pood servi.-e impossible State and eountv 
superintendents should not la* elect,*. I by direct vote. The pra. li.v 
of (Nipuhtr elections and rotation in office for such officials is * 

growth from the doctrine of Quality. but it is a decided 

disadvantage to the cause of education. It is one of the evils' -of 
democracy which ipust he outgrown. 

I )n the other hand. there is an c, .tally -m*«l danger in n.aki.m the 
superintendence t.a. safe.* Siljcstrom <|M|. p. 14 !») thinks that. a> 
loti^ as there is a frctpient change of superintendents— 

Ao , ,"i.- ,, a M-I...JS .*„,. ucv.-i- n, .MK.s.,1 tliat Uslli-ssn.-ss (...IMT.., 

till. amici a .lirrci-cnt. in.ou.f •incut, inii.v smiici ||,,|..-.t- il,.- 

I.ri'tfivss «.| no eiltirot iouiil . sial.llsliiueat . f..r years. 

Miss Hinstall ([ Jl>|. p. :$s) says; 

j": r r * * "• "..* 

■ lies as drawn I work local Hu.** authorities an.l 

nil lots. \ cry little Initiative Is left tec hl jml.llcsclM...! 

/"Hon ; com. ala. even mCh.Mls of teaching nr Ml,.) I.v 

"'* * MllcinN are s„,.re, »e ,.,,.1 the .en her Is 

,'V ' l, ' , ‘ 1,1 machine. All this must hav.- ihedl'cct of , trivia;: 

he hest met. »nt »f the luofessloa. Is neither freedom of cx|H*rlmeot. „f 

*" nor a trn.llth.n of ,.e*rs..nal hit in .he. 

.level.., latent of eh, .meter, fine wonhl have more sen,v outsl.le in a rin.tr 

school, It may la* that this excessive system, this rl K l.lity ah.,.: r , 

I a se, at nil tie from „„ ch.cntl..m,l system fully mwmlzcl ami controlld I.v the 
' tiili*. if so. \\*c* limy I'niy r«* linve mi«*ii »• systmn in KnirUiiiil. 

The preceding criticism i l.'arly points out two evils, ami it sc.nc 
JitTifst si"ht'as thotijrh our problem could never be more than that 
of a choice between them. How to j.rov.ide a greater permanency 
of tenure for the sujierintemlemy ami still avoid autocracy an.'l 
rtfridity is si ill an unsolved problem. The same problem also exists 
to a greater or less decree in the case ot tin* presidents of eolleires. 
^universities. and normal schools, At; present the tendency is toward 
t| more secure tenure in all cn&s. At the same time ’the t ry of 
aiittK-raty is- latino raised against these officials- and against' the - 
iioards. The hope of relief seems to U* in the direction of the idea 
; of checks and balances,, which lias so., often proved useful in other , 
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typos anil phases of control. In general, the superintendent and 
, president have too much power. In particular cases there are such 
officials who do not abuse this power; but the fear of dismissal is 
never entirely absent unions teachers. Teachers -’are accused und 
condemned by boards and administrative officers without having 
opportunity to- defend themselves, and often lie fore they know what 
is happening. They learn the results when it is too late to make a 
defense and impossible to do anything except hunt another position 
with another sii|>erintendent. who often insists on inquiring into any . 
previous dismissals suffered by the candidate. Neither teachers, 
superintendents, nor presidents should !>e deprived of their position 
without title process of law. Secondly, ull teachers should have free 
access to their boards through representatives of their own choosing. 
Thus the power of the sii|>erinteiTdent will In* limited without sacri- 
ficing' his tenure of office. 

Such ure the main problems of organization, supervision, and con- 
trol in the eyes of our critics. 'In each case they are worthy of 
consideration, and such consideration can not fail to bring about a 
dearer conception of what these activities should l»e in the United 
States. 




Chapter III. 

THE TEACHER. 


It has been pointed out that die doctrine of equality is funda- 
mental in American philosophy. Its influence on the attitude of the 
public toward the teaching profession has been es|>e« ially pronounced. 
.Since, accord inp to the liasir principle, the ideas and opinions of one 
person are as pood as those of another.* the notion easily folio veil 
tliut one person was as pood a teacher as another. Henee. in the 
early days S|»eciid teaehinp qnalifieations were not recopnized.'and 
teachinp positions often went to those who were most need v. to those 
who were willing to work for low salaries, and to those who were 
able to pive only drill and memory work.. The amount of knowledge 
possessed bv the applicant was not always taken into consideration. 
On tfie other hand, the stronp individualism of the pupils led to vari 
ous types of misliehurior. and often the chief qualification of the 
teacher cuntc to Ik* ]>h vsicu 1 pfowess. Educational opportunities were 
very limited and it was impossible in many places to secure teachers 
who had lieen educated a lane the elementary level. Wry limited 
intellectual attainments were sufficient to 'secure certificates for 
those who wisliech to tench. The peneral tendency, however, has lieen 
toward hipher academie standards. Public sentiment now demand, 
that the teacher shall have a fairly thorouph knowledpe of the 
sulijccts which he is expected to teach. 

With repute) to the professional trnininp of the teacher, advance- 
ment lias lieen much slower. While the educational leaders of the 
-Nation have been itfpinp better professional qualifications, tlieir 
appeals have usually fallen on deaf ears so far as the peneral public 
is concerned; Professional traininp has failed to establish itself on a 
solid foundtftion. Even to-day it isTiiphlv probable that the preat 
majority of those who have left the teaching profession durinp the 
post quarter of » century are of the opinion that they still know all 
about how pupils should be taupht. All propress toward requiring 
universal professional traininp for teachers is made against tre- 
mendous odds. The i»hl doctrine of equality is now represented by * 
the dominant; view that anyone who knows a subject cop teach it 
•equally , as well as cine who possesses .such knowledpe' jdks. profes- 
sional tram inp. Normal schools tend to liecome academic ralther than 
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professional institutions. and the United States has relatively fewer 
* ruined teachers than any other civilised country. 

In view of these conditions it is not surprisinp to find that our 
critics unite in cnndeinninp ns for the lack of training shown amonp 
"in' teachers. Klenuu suys ( f 4S|. |). 58) : 


'* * irysbv ( | d7 1 , p. 240) thinks that their lack of training; is shown 
in the behavior <>f teaellti-s when they nre ItcLiur visited. 


TI.CV leihl o. rlintme. their work. Many tin.l jt -imiMwsiide to conduct Ihe 
wc.rl; in (lie ordinary wn.v in tlie presence ..f visitors. IS.. Ill teachers ml 
l*" |,iu '"'‘’•"'e iiii.-oiiiiortiilile. ImmIi deserve On- st rom-cst Mmpailiy ami neither 
(.vts II Tito l.oy temlier i l ies 'to show off. which nil.ls to lilin the despicable 
trait of dishonesty mill Ii.vimhtIs.v. The teachers seem to think tlint tlie visitor 

wiM.es lo know how II It till- pupil- have le.m.oi! a ml imi how tliey am 

Mi.a niiiaht. This mvlect of w.'rk is <-ul|Mihh* when, us is often the case, 
the remihtr work . eases! to «lv». place to show work mi.l inere' efforts lo «cee|> 
••nler nor it Hi.* visitor feels tlie unwelcome nature of Ids presence ami leaves. 

Wallace says (l**]. p. 114) : , 

It is well known lion many ei.cnirn in tench i up who liave no conception of 
il.e •lemaii.ls wlil.-h teacli np makes u|h.ii them. They have ;rrnspc<l the ennt- 
tall of the S. I100I l.ee.nise they n.*<*d.*d the money or Ikviiusc tliey had nothinp 
taller In ilo, ‘ 

( (| 1(»|, |>. complains <»f touchers who who M spoke Kng- 

lisli \\ ith a foreign accent . 1 hov were ul<o lucking in correct speech, 

havjnp used such expressions ns •• Where was you yesterday?” anti 

It is him npuin. He thinks that America's most pressinp need is 
:i !i«*it«-r teacliiiijr force. 

l-’ropress has been made since this criticism was written. ' More 
attention is now pi veil to professional JraiiNiip. Hut such propress has 
not I teen mude as a result of popular demands* Even to-day we 
should hardly (lave to put the «pie>tion of the professional traininp 
of teachers to o popular referendum for nnd apninst. Certainly it 
ssible to pass a law in Oonpresg or in any State jepis 


a — . r ' "im ir^io* 

p all teachers to underpo a three-year course of pro- 


fessional traininp. vet such a re<juirement is made 6f all teachers in 

the leadinp countries of continental Europe. . 
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The lack of professional training results inevitably in the absence 
of a true teaching profession. Hofer ([45], p. 645) says: 

, The lack of a teaching profession js due to a widespread idea that the 
practice of teaching is not n profession (Bemf). that it requires no special 
professional preparation. So it happens that, on the one hand, teaching if 
<*onsidered as one of the tmtnerouK occupations in which one seeks to earn 
n living for a while until something better offers itself mid that, on the other, 
the professional training of teachers is not a general requirement. 

Clasen ([16], p. 358) says: 

There Is no* teaching profession. One rarely remains a teacher for life. The 
method of electing teachers is poor and the hoard members possess an insight 
which Is not clouded by a knowledge of their business. 

Beck ([4],p. 132) says: 

There are not many teuchers wlfo look upon themselves ns worthy hut 
highly unfortunate priestB of learning: The frequent changing of profession 
ami the lack of a. teaching profession which is followed as a life work shown 
this to be true^ 1 • * Jnterferemv from patrons, together with the prin- 
ciple of free self-development, produces i.edagogical “JUfinnlein/* who bow down 
before the “lieben Kindelein ” and who condescend to. the basest snrt of boot 
licking. The honorable schoolmaster of old times seems a moral giant In com- 
parison with these* “ Schulmeisterweihern.** 

Walther ([89], p. 34) says: 

In the interest of the American school system it is necessary to so raise the 
material position of the teachers that their work wilt tmt lie looked upon as 
merely a stepping-stone to other occupations. * • ‘ The establishment of a 
uuifled teuehing profession necessitates complete freedom from political influ- 
ence and the provision of a general pension system when one is too old to 
teach. 

These are the views of people who come from a country in which 
the teaching profession is on a firm basis. They seem too harsh*at 
times, but undoubtedly there is much truth in them. America must 
better such conditions if the result&of education are to become what 
they should be. Hbw to do this in a, democracy is as yet an un- 
solved problem. The European method is largely inapplicable in* 
America because the impulse back of it cOfties “down from above.” 
Our hope lies in a gradual creation of a public sentiment which will 
make possible better and more general training, better- salaries, 
larger tenure, and more freedom for the teacher. More detailed con- 
sideration will be given to the last two elements later in the chapter. 
In spite of the unsatisfactory professional standing of the Ameri- 
Uv ■; ■<*** teacher, his social etgnding is better^ in some respects, than that 
of European teachers. * Th^criticisirt .of: Orandin ([36], p. 3971 is 
*** on this point: V V ' • * ' 

For the homes* the teiicl^rl|^ht 4 '1lie' fugue entity which he generally Is in 
* * * -belngwlthm^ without ;nu me, wboM* influx . 

seouence oOlv ln vUmtheihaiieM. ikiMtnrii ' chemistry,^ uiid^ 


p? 


-wan*. WflthpiK xulmtnm* ami without :nuim>. wboM 
¥*****■ «r cUeitilirtr 
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will not otherwise modify tUo inmtrlnatioii. tin- character. and the conscience 
■>f his pul'll* In 'America touchers are res|«H-ted and reoolved Into the homea 
of t ho pooplo. - 

Tlie English critics also give this type of criticism. They think 
that the American elementary teacher has a higher social standing 
than those of England because the English .elementary schdols are 
for the poorer classes only, while in America all classes attend them. 
In. general, the criticism indicates that teachers are looked upon as 
social equals by the people but not as social superiors. This is as 
. it should be in a democracy. 

There is much difference of opinion in America as to whether 
teacher training should be academic or professional in character. 

.1 his difference of opinion is reflected also in the criticism. Mfln- 
stcrberg, for example, favors the academic type. He says ([68], 
p. 53) : 

My teacher* (in Germany) had read nqpchild study, had no reflective 
theories on aims in teaching. They were enthusiastic and they knew tlielr 
subjects. They did not hastily leurp one day wlmt they were to teach the 
next. They were not satisfied with secoud-hand information. Every teacher 
had reached the level of the doctorate. They had i>erspeetive. which 'raises 
the most elenientary material to the level of scholarly interest. Elements 
taken for -themselves alone are trivial and empty everywhere, and to teach 
them is Intolerable drudgery whJch Alls the schoolroom with dullness and 
the pupils With aversion. • • ♦ I do not believe in lyrics which are writ- 
ten after the prescriptions of esthetics; • * • the scholar in poetic 
theory ought not to make the poets lielleve that they need his advice before 
they dare to sing. • ♦ • The analytical tendency of the psychological 
and pedagogical attitude is diametrically opposite to the attitude, full of tact 
and sympathy, \lhich we mpst demand of the real teachers The training hi 
Hie one attitude inhibits the freedom In the otlier. • • • The one great 
reform netfled in America Is to provide teachers who nre expety In their field, 
tfho have the perspective of it and whose scholarly Interests till them with 
an enthusiasm that inspires the class. 

A good representative of criticism on the other side <>f the ques- 
tion is that of Dulon ([28], p. 23tf) : 

How can this hurrying through mi excessive amount of 'subject matter, this 
memorizing without clear understanding, tills' meditation without sufficient 
wlf-activity this studying at the hand of and uimii the words of a teacher, 
prepare the student' for teaching* ami teaching efficiently? • * • How can this 
dry philosophy make students adept in teaching, (an activity) which counts 
upon Hie precise knowledge bt the uientl.il processes as the most necessary of 
its principles? * 

, Can the study of history prepare the teacher for; the, right usc of thlspow- 
erfal means of education? Indeed^ one must completely renounce all Ideas otj&xL 
teaching efficiency, which; is truly grounded- upon the tact of tlie teacher and the 
rights of the pupil. If one Is to think of teaching In the limits of such narrow 
historical knowledge. Of pedagogy and Its history, of sch< »oi systems and' 
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(In America). * • • The conviction that rollece* are <-niii|ietent to train 

teachers fnu<lnnientnll.v In very widespread innniii: (lie America ns. We know 
vnlinnt normals schools not l«>»ir a>ro JustUM their existence, in that 

nppropriate cnil^es were* not «t IiuimI. * * • Whoever hns lennieti nrtth- 

niHlf **iui teach arithmetic; whoever knows history can tell these truths to 
others: whoever itmlerstnmls physics can without Uouht instruct In physics. 
This appears to he the average opinion (in America). 

That there is a circle of sciences which makes ns familiar with flit* holy right* 
of the elilhl, which tells us how we may stimulate or smother his powers, free 
or enslave his spirit, further or limit his tlevdopinciit; stir np or suppress 
his self-net ivlty ; * • • a circle of science* which insures the children 
against mishandling by an awkward teacher ami tenches us how to obtain a 
hundredfold higher result froni our school time: * * * to the fum In mental 

• understanding of which right methods of fust ruction/ arc unconditionally re- 
lated; * * * of all this the printer part of the most erinnitcd Americans 

have hardly a faint suspicion; 

These two criticisms are worthy of further consideration. The 
first represents the Prussian ideal'iinder the empire. It is an effort 
to apply methods of procedure in the Uermafi gymnasium, with its 
highly selected and thoroughly homogeneous pupil (lopulatioii, to 
American secondary education in general. It suggests that secondary 
teachers should not reflect upon 4 * theories on aims in education;” 
that their business is to teach rather than to think. The whole 
energy of the teacher is to be' devoted to the mastery and imparta- 
tion of knowledge within a narrow field. Outside of. that field he 
is expected to swallow the predigested thought of the philosophical 
and political leaders. Miinster bergs teachers were not satisfied with 
second-hand information, blit they unconsciously swallowed second- 
hand theories of education. All of this is implied in the system which 
Minister berg sanctions, and that is one reason why li is teachers were 
not in the habit of reflecting upon educational aims. 

It is also suggested that a psychological and pedagogical attitude 
is utterly bad; that it means lack of enthusiasm, ignorance of subject 
matter, lack of perspective, tact, sympathy, and power to inspire 
pupils. Such ideas sound strangely to the American ear. Some of 
our teachers and efficiency experts are lacking in tact and sympathy, 
but. to infer that the psychological and pedagogical attitude neces- 
sarily produces such a tendency among teachers and educators in 
general is clearly going beyond the limits of the truth. 

Of. mote significance, however, is the suggestion that nil tenchen 
V should h&Ve reached a high' level of intellectual attainment, that they 
. should be dbfe to get knowledge at first hand, that they should have 
■ the p0r$pe<rtn:6 of the siibjects wliich they teach. This is also what 
. our educational leaders wish. But why should not education itself 
! lie one of the subjects -in which the teacher can get first-hand infor* 

•ji it ion and iwrspecrtivej v Does, notthe teacher need perspective ^ J 
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education, even more than in other subjects? The American edu- 
undoubtedly s*y -“yes.”. hut the American people as a 
whole would probably say “no.” 

Muimterherg’s suggestion that teaching is an art will likewise meet 
with the approval of our educators, but the people as a whole seem 
inclined to deny it. Miinsterberg indicates that poets need practice 
la-fore they can lieeonie expert in their art. lint he fails to see that his 
analogy leads directly to the fact that teachers also need preii’niinarv 
practice. _ , 

IVi-haps the analytical tendency of <he psychological and peda- 
gogical attitude may lie. at times, opposed to the practical, sympa- 
thetic attitude: but is not the analytical tendency of- the literary 
attitude Yntieli more inclined toward the same fault? 

America does need teachers who arc expert in their field and who 
haie the |ierspective of it.- The teachers of arithmetic, for instance, 
should know not only the ordinary details of the subject and |he 
relative value of its various parts, hut they should also know its 
broader relationships, its origin and growth, its relation to the 
Other subjects, its function, and its contribution to human welfare 
and happiness. But all trtiis is not enough. It is eipnilly necessarv 
tliai teachers should be expert in their art and conscious of the 
educational problem in its broader aspects. To, creute a public 
sentiment in favor of supplying both these needs is our task. Its 
accomplishment is a slow and difficult process, but there is hope for 
letter things in the future. 

'Bulbil wrote his criticism in 1853. A comparison of conditions in 
the I nited States’ at that time with those of the present will throw 
light upon the direction in which we are tending. It is no longer 
true that colleges and universities entirely neglect the professional 
siile of teacher training. It is unfortunately true that too many 
norinaf- schools are trying to become colleges, blit public sentiment 
has at least <levelo|>ed to the point where all colleges and univer- 
sities are comjH-lled to give at least a nominal attention to education 
as a professional subject. We must guard against the neglect of 
practice in teaching and must Inlior in season and out to build «p a 
public sentiment in favor of the professional side. of tin* work. 

I has there are two chief obstacles in the way- of improvement in 
teacher training. One is the belief that such training is unnecessary, 
ami the other tlmf tlic training is necessary hut should be entirely ’ 
academic. " -- These major obstacles are. the source nf several secondary // 
• defects.. . Fitch' 75) says: • ‘/ J ). 

America gives iuiicli attention to educational i>lillosoph.v and j>*.veliologj\ 
This sometimes restric ts I lie s|iontniielt.r mid Invcntivcnc** of the student* / 
linil ieutls .llieiu to hii|>|his« tlinr nil lemon* of. ii given character ought’ to. Ik* : ' 
;/&?ha|Nd:.m fo’ due ikirtltMilnr ninain ‘ Th» stniie t- 
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are too much enxlnved by formula*. The young teacher I* too umHi Immpeml 
' by the . fenr of deiwrtlng from flu* pres<*rll»ed order. Surli methods m.-iv \n> 
very logical and also very Ineffective. 

Here, again, we have the influence of the doctrine of equality. If 
all children were equal and alike, one stereotyp'd method would be 
sufficient: This belief in equality is so powerful that it influences, 
often unconsciously, even the critic teachers in our normal schools.. 
Educational philosophy and psychology are taught and applied in 
an academic way. 

. The idea of individual differences in ability and interest is likely 
to be disregarded, because it is not one of our democratic tradi- 
tions. The individual differences of lx>th teachers and pupils must 
l»e taken into account. The single-pattern method of teacher train- 
ing must be discarded. 

-The. influence of the academic ideal in teacher training has also 
led to a disregard of facilities for practice teaching. There arc few 
normal schools that are able to offer adequate facilities for such 
.teaching. Armstrong, in the Mosely lteport ( | GO], p. 15). says of 
Teachers 1 College of Columbia University : 

I bnd hoped to tlml flint in this college iiendefpie training lind a rertniii Mie* 
imparts I t<> it. hut I w«» dlsupixtinted. 1 was also great ly disnp|H>lnted by 
what I heard when attending wane of the pedagogy rlaxsea: there wax a high- 
flown air of unreality about inxtt'iictioii ; t *** milch preeepf, too little prac- 
tice; * * * no really severe praetiee * * *. The whole appeared t« 
me to Ik* good illastratbm of the tendency' that I s«*em to s«*e In America to !#• 
guided by sentiment and emotion, and to work on academic rather ihan <>n 
practical line*. - 

Here we have a suggestion of conditions which are represented in 
every teacher-training institution. The academic influence is uni- 
versally present. Only very recently has there been any evi- 
dence of the other method of approach. The universal tendency 
has been to teach the principles of education first out of the l>ook. 
The course has Wgun with an academic study of general principles 
■ We have preached the notion of proceeding from a concrete to the 
abstract, but oui r practice has Iteen just the opposite. The applica- 
tion of education to the particular problems of the classroom has 
been made last, not first. 

; * The high-flown air of unreality which Armstrong mentions is more 
apparent than real, since Teachers 1 College has always enrolled 
‘ only gradual students who have in general had experience in prac- 
0!tice teaching before they came to the instiiiition. A danger arises, 
^hotrev^* f -w;hen normal schools over the country attempt to apply 
. / , .th'e Teachers’ Coll/ege plan, when undergraduate students only are 
concerned. Practicing or observing teaching in an elementary school 
tp sucl^ institutions is f ar d ifferent f rom teach i ngin a real 
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|>I||>||<- school. Working with the best equiptneht and nnilcr ideal 
conditions generally has not been all that could he desired as prep- 
iiration for real teaching under actual conditions. 

Several critics have also' pointed .nut the tendency of theory to 
outrun practice. This is. of course, unavoidable hut it should' not 
he overdone. After all. practice teaching must prepare the student 
teacher for actual teaching situations, not for ideal ones. Ideal 
conditions ail* 'a Ilia hie. hut such practice must always include a 
consideration of how to manage affairs when supervision and equip- 
ment is defective. The high ideals of the theorist must always con- 
nect with the ideals of the community in which the teacher is to 
work. The truly strong teacher is the one who is the-most success- 
fill inwliator. 

It has been pointed out that ' principles of teacher training in 
Amerien are often either absent or they are academic in character." 
It w„s also noted that as the conception of professional training 
bc-ran to develop the older academic ideal caused the emphasis to 

■ 1 ••‘•ther than practice. In Kngland the reverse hus been 

true. There the influence of the apprentice idea predominated, and 

a result The pupil-teacher system has been the most important, 
type of training, ft* is' natural, therefore, to find some of our Eng- 
lish critics commenting upon the absence of pupil teachers in our 
system. The English, however, do hot mean to, recommend the 
pupil-teacher system. In this comieWion Salmon ((7»1. |>- 15) says: 
"I know the system (pupil teacher) is utterly illogical, but I also 
know that it has produced u race of teachers whose technical skill 
mid power of managing large classes is unexcelled.” The issue is 
rather clearly drawn Jietwecn a professional training which is 
entirely theoretical and that which is practical. The true solution, 
of course. lies in a proper combination of the two elements. But 
one thing seems clear. The pupil-teacher system is better than no 
training at all. From this point of view, the cadet svstem under 
a good superintendent is justifiable in America as a substitute for 
something better. The danger, however/ lies in the fact that the 
American belief in the principle of self- improvement is likely" to 
cause the substitute type of training to lie looked upon as perma- 
nently desirable. Hence its defects must never lie lost from view. 
Bramwell (.f71. p. :$) says: | 

„ It would- serai •“•iter in k|v ( . tairely jirefeaslohnl training'' to- teachers of " 
Irjlihcr, grades, to encourage more Hiavliillxatioii; liial to allow all student* aonie 
elioieo „f method silliJeetH soihuidend form* of nu-tliod ndalit lie made it* few 
a« iNOMlIite.- The system of Klvlm; detailed method* to all .MtihiiihHt*, too. it 
fetldoiiry to Held forms of leimoii irivlnu. mid Ml All Ilia i ft feii'h lilaaji 
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This criticism seems to apply quite generally, and it is not clear 
why Bramwell restricts it to the upper-grade teachers only. At any 
rate the danger is dear, and it is one that is peculiarly discordant 
with American ideals. A system which leads, to stereotyped pro- 
cedii re is utterly at variance with the American belief in unlimited 
)>erfectibility. 

On the other hand, a system of training which is composed of 
theory only is also likely to degenerate into formalism though to a 
dess degree. Thus we come .upon another reason why teacher tra in- 
ing Jias not prospered in America. The type which we have had 
has failed to lead to further improvement. * Trained, teachers have 
fallen into ruts quite as hadlv as the untrained. 

This defect has been in 'part due to another condition which 
Bramwell ([7], p. 38) points out: 


To allow a beginner to feel tlmt he has completed ft course in science in 1H 
weeks is to encourage superficiality ami to ji rouse in liim if feeling of *.itis- 
faction nti«l attainment. Surely nothing can l>e more opisised to the true spirit 
of science. 

The real source of the difficulty seems to lie in a conflict between 
two of the fundamentals of American educational philosophy. The 
doctrine of equality leads to the conclusion that the training of 
teachers is unnecessary, while the doctrine of unprovability says that 
the teachers* capacity for improvement is unlimited. The present 
type of teacher training conflicts with both principles. Although 
it holds that teacher training is necessary, it yet fails to provide for 
the growth of the teacher after he has finished thg course. 

It has been suggests! . on page 49. that a great many teachers in 
America are without professional training. Some of the reasons for 
this condition have already been suggested, hut a further reason 
remains to lie mentioned. Normal schools have not trained secondary 
teachers. Bramwell (f 71, p. 55) says: 


The normal schttoi more than any other institution has adhered to its old 
traditions. It. was designed to train teachers for the lower grades of the 
elementary school, and . in the early days was prepared to am;pt the onlf 
material at hand — would -lie teachers, many of whom jmssessed few intelleHUftI 
qualifications^ and most all of whom were Inadequately prepared for t rat plug. 
But with rising standards of work the normal school has not yet closed Its 
doors to students whose general attainments do not qualify them to. profit by 
courses lit the science and art of teaching. Admission standards *ure. kept low. • 
, College graduation is not insisted upon as a requirement for entrance. As a 
^ result most of the teaching in high schools is In the hands of professionally 
^;ijDtriln«l twcliern ; ( \ 


This difficulty has been relieved greatly in recent years by depart- 
ments of education in our universities, bqt they are not preparing 
^gth® required nujnberofhijfh-sehool teachers. In another respect, 
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schools still “admit students whose general attainments do not 
qualify them to profit by courses in the science and art of teaching.” 
The idea of making graduation from college a prerequisite for en- 
trance to the normal is as yet undreamed of. We feel that we are 
doing very well when we require only the completion of a high- 
srlioo I course. Worse still, there is considerable recent evidence to 
>ho\v that in many normal schools the pupils who enter are low in 
intelligence. It is difficult to imagine a betterment,' particularly in 
the rural schools, until this condition changes. Yet there is an amaz- . 
ing indifference on the part of the people and on a part of the 
educational leaders, which is discouraging for the future. Little 
effort is being made in general to suggest a remedy. It is certainly 
high time that this most serious matte)* should receive the thorough 
>tudy which it deserves. 

Not only have the normal schools failed to prepare high-school 
teachers, hut, as Fletcher, in the Mosely Report ( | Of> J , p. 144) 
points out — 

The Mill output of tlic itnruiiil M*litnt.ls Is lumlly «»f tin* supply* 

MH**l»i|. 

This statement is too generous. As a matter of fact even before the 
war the normal schools were probably turning out not more than 
one-fifth of the teachers needed annually in the elementary schools. 
Thus the normal schools have not been able to justify cheir existence 
as such. They have admitted too many pupils who did not expect 
to teach. The purely academic influence has prevailed to a remark- 
able degree. Too much time has been spent in trying to imitate or 
replace the college and the high suliool. * ■ 

This also is partly due to a desire to work up a large attendance » 
in order to secure more adequate appropriations, though this motive 
.sometimes masquerades under a pretense at serving local needs. 
The real cause of the whole trouble is the fact that tiie American 
people have not lielieved in the professional training of teachers. 

Since no strong public sentiment ip favor of. normal schools was 
in existence, such a sentiment has had to be produced. This is a 
very slqw process and requires much patience. But normal school 
presidents, like other Americans, like to see things happen rapidly. 
Hence there has been a tendency for theory to outrun practice, as 
has been suggested on page 55, The normal school graduates are 
■ therefore likely to have a superior attitude; particiilarly toward V 
the- rural community into which they go* They have often tried;,, 
to -foist upon it ideals “handed -down from above v for which the ! 

S ople were not ready. The principle of equality allows no place 
r such a practice. and it tends to injure the normal schools in the 


public favor. 
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Since the American people do not want professionally trained 
teachers they iisually refuse to provide adequate financial support 
for teacher training, Salaries of normal school presidents and 
teachers are low. The best type of teachers will not teach in « 
normal school .very long, and we have, as t’lasen ([10j. p. says. 

N«»nnal : scliool teachers who know nothing l m t what is in the text- 
books/ 9 ' 

I lia faculty, inciiibcrs arc interested only in the narrow circle in 
which they move. The presidents often feel that the large questions 
of policy and organization are not safe among jieople of such narrow 
outlook. They therefore tend to become autocratic even more than 
do the superintendents. 1 Provision for growth on the part of fa- 
ulty members is not at hand, and autocratic presidents are appar- 
ently anxious that their faculties should not be more than mere 
teaching machines. A progressive faculty, wide awake as to the 
larger needs of normal schools. might prove, embarrassing. 

Such are some of the problems of teacher training in America, with 
the complex pauses wl.i<!|i lie hack of them. The whole question ran- 
stitutes a vicious circle. The service is poor Iwcatisc the financial 
support is meager, and the financial support is meager hecausc the 
sen ice is poor. The presidents and boards can not employ lietter 
teachers because they hi>ve not tlie money, while the people refuse 
to furnish the money liecnti^e normal schools .arc not gcncrallv 
efficient. 


But there is a brighter side to the situation. The fight for lietter 
normal schools has been going. on for 75 years. The academic idea 
is slowly but surely passing, and there is a growing feeling .imong 
the people that school-teachers know just a little more about their r 
business than the man in. the street does. Trainer! teachers art- 
scarce; but whenever one of them is replaced by one who is untrained, 
the community soon senses the loss. More professional knowledge 
is being required of those to. whom certificates are given, xvliilf- 
recent scientific progress is making such knowledge more and more 
ntluable. The recognition of individual differences is growing, and 
this, is one of the liest antidotes for the rigid anil stereotyped- meth- 
ods of the untrained teacher. Normal schools are .beginning to 
■provide opportunities for real practice teaching. Field representa- 
tives are being appointed, and normal-school faculties are visiting 
in their districts to see that theory does not outrun practice. Th* 
crowding of the cunriculnm is being relieved by the provision for 
three and four year programs. Efforts are being made, to help the 
teacher in the service, and more teachers are taking advantage of 
such provisions. 
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The need for more teacher- training institutions to help supply the 
annual deficit has been partially met in a temporary manner by the 
establishment of teacher training in high schools and there is hope 
of a more cooperative activity among and within the normal schools. . 
Jhe history of these schools has been a story of continual struggle. 
Public sentiment grows slowly but A ft does grow. This growth is 
likely to be accelerated in a time of 1 reconstruction such as this. It 
iv well to remember that genuine progress in a democracy comes 
only after a long period of apparently hopeless plodding. But when 
it comes it comes ijuickly, easily, and almost unexpectedly. The 
solution -the no rjnal -school problem is perhaps nearer than we 
drink. , . / 

' Normal schools have I n*en criticized localise they do not provide 
for i lie ‘growth of the teacher after graduation. This does not mean 
that there are no such provisions. They exist independently of the ; 
normal school. An example of this type is reflected in the criticism 
of Murk (|,«4|. p. 238) : 

A very striking feature <»f American school life heightening Its normal value 
alike Ity rliy Interest it engenders and by the intelligence and progress! veness 
of <|»irii which naturally flows from it Is the continuous training of the teachers 
the hand of the city siificrlntendciits and s|ieclal suj>ervlsors t the wide 
ceding of cdiicntloniil literature hv the teachers, und their extension and 
n»iTc'|mu<lence work. 


The last of these applies only to undergraduates who have not 
finished their work and is. therefore, not the same type as is repre- 
sented l»y the first two. The training which the teacher gets while 
at work and through reading is by far the most important part of 
teacher training as it now exists in the United States. The danger 
involved lies rn the fact that the superintendents and supervisors 
are often incapable or unwilling to do this sort of thing well. But, 
even under such conditions, the association with experienced teach- 
ers in the same building undoubtedly exerts a strong influence for 
good upon the beginner. The success <^f this type of training has 
the advantage of direct contact with real problems. Furthermore, 
it may easily continue from year to year and thus coincide with the 
ideal of indefinite perfectibility. The favor which this practice re- 
ceived is undoubtedly another cause of the indifference to normal- 
school training, especially when the latter leads the student to 
believe that graduation means the completion of his education. It 
* would be a mistake, however, to hope- through such measures, to * 
supplant the teacher training as given in special institutions. As a 
..pro vision for continued growth after graduation association With ^ 
good teachers is excellent, but as a substitute for undergraduate 
work it is a makeshift. It is. needless *to say that it can not oper 
^ate: inthe :■ one-room- rural school;; 












® " pobeiok 

<^.p.,X ( [i»] p. 1„, f ., 0I5 lhc talW jnMlt<lte , W<M 

it^ too, pro\ ides for further growth. 

InT.Zu'T''**,' ke, ' P ,lM ‘ to**** "'•'-■•"Mkc. prevent thorn from 

Mark (|G3|. p. 23) says: 

,u ■* «» remnr kI1 ,„o * 

seir lni|iro\Hii« m unions rpudirrs. Tli<»rv «n* iuntiiim.i , V 

srettslve with which pracihv L ^ 

. ih,,;'\",ere "r”, T'?' '** 

7- vz sir ::rz :;:;; - 

command n; the ,.„,U of , ns, ruction appertain.,* 

Tins criticism is. in port at least, a contradiction to that of Mk 
JJramwcll on page where she -attested that iiormal-scjmul ., ni< |. 
uates are likely to fall, into ruts. Between the two statements the 
evidence wou'd probably support Miss Bramwell. In fact, the •'eiieril 
run of American teachers are not noted for their strong desire tootle,,', 
teachers’ associations. The fact remains, however, that these .«!£! 
tions are doing much to stimulate professional ent if, miasm. In fact. 

_ \ ery eX ' S ence of vo,l "dnry teachers’ associations is a source of 

class interests. It has n suspicion I hut tln-sc inter, •»,« iir.. .. „ 

or always identical with public Interests l„ aenerttl The <3,„ n 

spirit is a good thing. 4>ut It mny go far. “"o" " f “ •• or " , ' ru ‘- 

This criticism is interesting in its suggestion of what teachers 

IS T"- V ,h ~ turn £ 

sorely tempted to depart from their traditions and form teachers’ 

unions, , Wit experience has already proved this to be an ,;„wisc plan 

, even when sidar.es are almost lielow a living wage. Increase.- have' 

- S^ e i a Ti L ' V1 ■ C °® e L MOt ,€C,Ulse t' 1 ® ‘eachers need them, hut IxcaiU* 
^ children need better teachen, The best means To S 

- influence and increase the salaries of teachers is to increase the 
^ 8, r th f effidenc y of the teachers themselves. 

V : tw i/ aS r i#tionf L the Xntii>< ‘« 1 Education Associa, 
»£■ “■ r* v* 1 a ? d “ost influential. As such; it receives mucli 1 * 
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favorable comment. Barneatid's estimate of its work in 1878 was 
given on page 14. For convenience, it is quoted again here, a little 
more in detail. He says: 

Tin* work' of tills iissooiut Ion presents an Interest more lively becitu** member* 
slti|i In It Is optional only and lanniso its work Is not at all possible In any • 
1,1 1***1" country than tlie rnited States, Tluit good and fruitful results have 
l»e*n nt talncHl hy the ussooiiitlon is not astonishing to those wbn'ltelleve in 
tin* value of everythin? which call* for Individual responsibility am) freedom of 
ehoirt*. It Is the National 'Kdimitlou Association which leads America toward 
progress. j 

A few adverse criticisms tire also offered. Schmidlmfer says I 
(J82], p. 68): * 


The Anierleat) teachers* association does not bloom forth ns one would ex- 
Tlie teachers arc too much divided among themselves and do not have ’ 
Midiciciitlv common alms mid ns a result the resjiecf of the people Is not 
Increased. 


Hndlay ([30], p.'443) thinks that the programs “ reveal remark- 
able fluency in the use of technical language rather' than real depth of 
thought.” 

Huisson ([10], p. 634) believes that “ pedagogical organization is 
not in the hands of the teachers hut in those of the administration.” 
The National Education Association has its faults, and they in- 
clude the ones which are mentioned, hut the fact still remains that 
o'ur teachers' associations ami the spirit which* makes them jmssible 
are invaluable assets in tlie solution of our educational problems. 
They are particularly valuable ns a means of promoting the growth 
oj the teacher while in the service. ^ 

Another means of such growth is that furnished hv our peda- 
gogical literature. \Yet this literature hardly deserves to rank equally 
with that of Europe This is particularly true of our pedagogical 
magazines. Klemm I [48], p. 56) says: ’ 

The cdiiriitipuiil magazines offer only baby food— Hill sorts of |>etty methods, 
plans, and devices— but of fundamental educational and Instructional princi- 
ples and of methods which grow out of such principles there Is rarely a word. 


While our magazines are not what thfry should be, they are not 
quite so bad as Klemm thinks. They contain some articles of funda- 
mental value, at least enough to make the phrase “rarely a word” 
inadequate. 4 Many of them also contain what Klemm calls “baby 
food,” but this is not necessarily a defect. Such magazines are fog 
the pifrpose of helping the untrained teacher. They do right when 
they descend to her. intellectual level. They will be needed as long 
as the untrained teacher is permitted to teach. But they should be 
considered as a means to an end. and not as an end* in themselves; 


When the ITnited States catches up with 


/ 


.the matter^f ’' 
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One encouraging feature concerning tlic (mining 'and growth of 
teachers is nlited l.y a niimk*r of critic. Kor example. ICutlil'toiu*. in 

the Mosely Ikpnrt (|<;<>|. p. :>r>!>). savs: 

I w„s struck whl, tin- niltlviiiiiiti him I rwlnomciii ,,f tli<> tcm-licr*. llicir ■•inh>i. 
M09111 for tlieir |>rr>tW<l,.,i.-niHl remlincss «, I„.|ih- c<|iii|, themselves. » . 

Thei-c Is much lni|,r.,v, •mein i<> lie desired. loir, n< reininilzrs this mix m.. r ,. 

than the teaHiers 

1 his is n \erv important pffert of the generally progressive spirit of 
America. It seems fmid.inientnl in its nature and therefore able (<> 

withstand even the ingcniont of low salaries. Its importance 

can Imrdlv Ik* overestimated kcan-e it is one of. (he corner st,,,,,..- 
upon which an adeipiatc system of training teachers in the United 
States will some day Ik? erected. 

- ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 

The ipiestion of the freedom of the teacher is a live one in the minds 
of mu- critics. Sonic of them suggest that the American teacher p„s 
nesses more freedom than the teacher of Knro|>e. hut others see the 
matter differently. All agree, however, that the' American teacher’s 
association has freedom so far as governmental interference is con- 
cerned. This is not always the case in Kitrope- Schmidhofer ironi- 
cally says (hi], p. 67) : 

Here (In Austria » xvlierever two or three are gathered together in order to no 
eWer a serious general interest, there Is sure to he a jHilloe commissioner In ( he- 
midst of th»*m. unr 11 ss< *1111)101 1 life oiijoy> (ho itn.sl n lltMtlorml.* idt«)riti(»n of the' 
lice. At the Imi,s[ overstepping of the statutes the a won I of llmnocles tlitvsiien* 
to he loosed. Almost every xvoril which Is uttered In |.nhlic is monsim-d before 
it 

m * / 

From this type ofJnterferenec we are happily free. 

Foster, in the Moselv Kej>ort (|G6], p. 115). says: 

It Ib ti fundntiirtitnl principle in the American iiiilwrslti<*N that tiio nuni wh»> 

18 tit to Utii'U is Hist, to Ih* trusted to rxittiiine bis own students. TI 

and .the external examination is pruct ieniiy unknown in the fulfill States. W 
teachers are free nml Mug free they are enabled to ulve to their .miiraes .1 
1 ,rb 11,1,1 ,le l'lli that would hi* impossible, were they hampered l»y tin* kin.wl- 
eilfte that their students were to be tested hy examiners who know litth* or 
noth! mr about them. ! 

This criticism is true for the universities and also for the element;) rv 
and seconda ry schools’ in ntosh States. The whole problem of the ex- 
ternal examiner is discussed more fully in Chapter V. 

~ -The principle of local control has also tended to increase th> 
^tocher’s freedom. Salmon (| 70], p. 3). thinks that such control 


the Ann-rlai n tendency to try new methods. Fear, of an inH|>ert<)r would 
prevent nn Kngllsh teacher from effecting u m, Ileal change In method.; And If 
^.the Inspector and I teacher should agree on reform, the fear of the centra) author- 
Ity^oulU deter them both. . • . ... "... • ' ■ ■ • ^ i 

Xwm-V , ” ’x c ,L * v 1 /..(sit » V ••ScSs ■ 

^ >4^ ' * * J,s * ■' ' * f 
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Miss Burstall, in speaking of the Horace Mann School, says: 


Tlio personality of the teacher has free play to develop. Improve, and vary 
the work from time to time. There is do Iron hand of the city superintendent 
to (*i sh initiative. 


Tints the American teachers are entirely free from Government , 
interference and largely free from external examinations. , Hut, a a/ 
suggested by Miss Burstall and as mentioned in Chapter II, there ' 
is another side to the question. American school superintendents and 
* school officials in general are often despotic. Kerschensteiner ([471, 
p. 7) thinks that — ' f 

or many has a great advantage over the United State* in that the* lode 
IHMidcmv of tlie teacher is Incomparably greater. He can be deprived of hit 
iHvdtioii and livelihood only for neglect of duty or violation of the law. When 
sh k iu* continues to draw Ills pay. When too old to teach die draws generally 
75 per cent of his salary. Whether lie is liked or not by the board and by 
the inspectors has nothing to do with his livelihood.; He is free from the 
anxiety that occasionally handicap* Ills American colleague. He does not 
mvd to curry favor with his superiors, much less with the citizens of the 
(^immunity, and In ease of sickness or other misfortune he does not have to 
use up his strength to- the point of exhaustion. 


Langlois ([52], p. 158) says: 

American teachers are employed for a short interval only. They are at the 
iu«*!vy of unreasonable demands and local lutrlgues. • • * School dlscipllnA 
suffers In America because the pupils know very well that the teacher can 
l»e removed /roin one day 'to the next If she does not please the public, of 
wldHi their parents form a part. If teaching Is not yet a regular profession 
in flic United States It Is not alone because of low salaries, It Is because of the 
absence of security and Independence. 

The criticisms of Kerschensteiner and Langlois suggest several 
problems which will be discussed under other headings. The point 
to be noted here is that the. American teacher lacks freedom because 
of his insecurity of tenure and his lack of support in old age. 
Langlois is, of course, wrong when he says that “ teachers can be 
removed from one day to the next, 1 ’ but they can be and are being 
* removed from one year to the next under the conditions which he 
mentions. 

Kerschensteiner alsp calls attention .to another respect in which 
teachers lack freedom. He ([49], p. 9) says: 


The affairs of education are of too delicate a nature to allow those who are 
intrusted with their execution to be allowed to differ too loudly or too openly 
from the /political and religious, views of those who have employed them. This 
is just ns true in. the freest democratic nations as in constitutional monarchies. 
Any teacher in the United States who in public meetings or in the classroom 
would push a vigorous campaign In behalf of an absolute monarchy would feel 
little security in his tenure as a German teacher who in like manner advo» 
Seated the abolition of absolute monarchy and the introduction of a pure. 
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Thus welcome again to emphasize a point already mentioned. The 
teacher s vdeals must not be too divergent from those of the com- 
munity. There must be a strong connecting link between them.' The 
freedom of the teacher must l>e curtailed in so far as it means free- 

T?u t0 v eaCh Ulea,S . which nre f,,n ^“mentully different from those 
of the Airtion. This does not mean that teachers should not trv 
to elevate the ideals of their, community. The latter is a difficult 
but worthy task. It must be done gradually and with due regard 
to the beliefs and prejudices that prevail, this limitation affect* 
teachers particularly, because they deal with the children when 
N^thev are in a very impressionable nge. and are still lacking i„ reason. 
mg ability and power to jrnl^e. 

In still another way the freedom of teachers has been limited 
tompayre (.[21], p. 457) says: 

, T ^‘ ,y / ,hp Aniericaiisl have- «lecl«l«I to exclude i.urn-lod women lYom t.-«ch- 
tag In the schools. .„ Young America thus revives one of the most foolish tradi- 
tions of the old university of I'arls, wlietv celibacy wns obligator}’. Whv this 
exclusion of married women? They give ns a reason Hint she has n.hushnnd 
to support her and thnt she has not the need to make her own living as (hr 
maiden lady has. * • • The real reason Is prclmllcc. • . . It 

quite strange (hat Americans should be compelled to recall to their follow 
citizens such thiths as “ Marriage does not disqualify a wotaun.” that “ l-Aerv 
human creature has a right to life, liberty, an, I the pursuit of happiness, and 
wneD she is healthy and sound a natural right to marriage.** 

This criticism is doubtless justified, though conditions in' Europe 
are fully as bad in this respect as they are here. Most Countries have 
had a prejudice against permitting married women to teach. Such 
general prejudices usually have good reasons back of them which 
it groping humanity hits v%uely sensed. Doubtless such reasons 
ejxist in this case also. * The factor in any final decision, however, 
ipust lie the welfare of the children. From this point of view there 
8 «W* t0 to ver y good reasons why married women should teach. If 
they have raised children of their own they are likely to I* better 
qiialUied to teach the children of other people. Then, too, marriage 
tends to increase the stability of the teacher. Repressed desires con- 
nected with celibacy tend to cause unrest. The married teacher is 
more likely to be -satisfied with her position anil is therefore more 
permanent in the system. She is more likely also to have a strong 
and^ beneficial influence in the community. Therefore the present 
tendency to epiplo^ married women as teachers seems to be a move- 
itf the !rigbt. direction. , , , 

'& the value of the teacher’s service is 

.'^ndittwed. upon the amount of his freedom. Leobher ([58], p.19) 
saya.- “The freedom of the school goes hand in hand with the free- 
I jdom of the teacher.” . ' . 

i Ay _ . ■ ! 
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One of our most cherished" ideals in Americans the development 
of free personality in the children. The hope of the realization of 
thh ideal seems to Ijj^ a forlorn one unless the personality of the 
teacher is free. Those who ale not free themselves can scarcely 
develop a desirable type of freedom in others. 

One of the most common criticisms concerning the American 
>chn<d system is the predominance of women teachers. Hofer«([46], 
p. »>1 4-04f» ) says : . * #.* ■ 


In the nice of the fact that almost nil of elementary school instruction is in 
ihc lands of women teachers. mi«* am not keep from nsking wlmf will In* the 
Hlert mi tin ptM inii ueine of the Nation when boys over 10 years of nge receive 
niily this type of eduentionV m ' 


Armstrong, ih thc Mosely Keport (|66],.p. 13), says: 


lr -reined to me *’ * that the American hoy is not being brought to 

imiirh mint her hoy's Imnd or stnnd Imving his own punched in n healthy and 
l*n«|i*i mitinier; that there is n stnmge and indefinable feminine air coming 
" v * i' >**•• men. a teiideney toward a common, if I may so call it. sexless tone of 
* * Women am not in general coinjiete sueceMsfally with 'men. 

The> an* hidcftitigoMc workers and have shown that they can pass exnnilna- 
u 'hh hrillhnit micccss. I tii t what has heel) the eharaeter of the examina* 
tioit-v Almost invnrhddy they have been sneh ns to rispilro the reproduction 
. of |i;;irniiiL'. not original effort :*it proves the sex to have l»eeh lacking in crea- 
tive anil imaginative power. Those who liave taught women students are one 
and fill in ngn*ement that, althongh close workers and mold faithful and nceu- 
^iat« i.h>er\er<, vet. with tin* rarest exceptions, they are incapahle of doing 
independent, orminal work. And it must he so. Throughout the entire period 
•*f her •\i>teie:e. woman has been mmrs slave: and if the theory of evolution 
he In any way correct then* is m» reason to. suppose * * '* that she will 

n-...\<r from the mental disability which this has entailed upon her* at least 
within any Jieriod which wc for practical purl loses can regard as reasonable. 
I.otnaiiou can do little to modify her nature. * • From this jMilnt of 

view women teachers must lie for most purjMise* relatively Inefficient ; and as 


tetndiing i* an occupation in which, more than any other. Imaginative power, 
ill'll ' 'duality, insight, and origimdity are wanted, 1^ Is impnrtJAt that men 
ra tie r tliati women should exercise the predominating influence. 

American nuyi will scoff sit the plea that they are lacking in man- 
lt»ni.| I «•<•;! Use they had women teachers, anti experience has not borne 
out the truth of micIi a statement. The statement that women ean 
iM in general compete with men is also of very doubtful value. 
There is some .evidence that women are lacking in originality and 
iiidhidunlity, hut they 'undoubtedly excel in patience and capacity 
for details. These finalities are perhiips of as gfeat value inteachirig! 
, as arc tlie more, masculine onesl The suggestion that educutioti can 
do little tO fi iodify the nature of women is undoubtedly false An j 
strong, reifffies a wrong conclusion because his argument is based on 
-the theory-of acquired characteristics Woman his been man’s slave, 


i 
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are too submissive at times, but that may be due to social rather 
than to biological inheritance. When the social restrictions arc re- 
moved it is hard to see how the biological inheritance will keep 
women submissive; liecause in reality women have the same hiologi- 
* cal inheritance as men have. 

A slightly different point of view is shown l, v Klemiu n isi 
.p.,45) : • Jl '• 

Tl't- women teachers, well monnini; ami ile-rlyns tii.-v are l.v ntiture helft 

the pupils too imich with their .!IHl,-ultlrs lusted of stilnuh, tins' their’ self, 
activity. The passion of tlie fcumlc sex for seir-sm-ritin- Is it'renl hlndrai..-.- t., 
genuine fundamental Instruction. 

On the other hand, some of the criticism favors the woman teacher 
Siljestrom (|84|, p. 180) says: 

It sets men free for the tinnier tasks of life. Women perceive more .pticklv. 
They “re more i-onMeieniious, punctual, patient, is-rsevcrine,. tin.l are therefor 

; inohe able to stimulate these <iuatlil.es in others. They hrlmr'a sphere 

Into the schools. •School manaaemenUs a Is,, nn exeelleul prepiii-nliou for the 
tiiumianieut of chiitlreu in the family. They can also Is- hlr.sl for less salary. 
I-aveleye (f56|. p. 350) says: 

The tearhim; of women has I, sis pchmlry ami more patience, iamu'laation. 
,,n< tf enf h»ncss. The «clionl Is no longer t he souther prison bristling with nuiiixli' 
ment and ennui which the child dreads. It has acquired a leone atmosphere. 

Grasby is in general opposed to women teachers vet he savs (1371 
p. 234) : ’ J . 

Where education Is worst, the proportion of anile teachers Is the .Highest : 
while in center* where It has made the greatest progress, and where the m hool* 
are the most efficient It is Incoming n curiosity to find a male teacher it. the nri 
iuary or grammar erodes. 

One fact is noticeable when the criticism for the woman teacher is 
compared with that which opposed her. The former is older than the 
latter. The former points directly to one great contribution of the 
woman teacher. She has brought the home, atmosphere into the 
school. It also points toward her undeniable sii|>eridritv in the lower 
grades of instruction. The older criticism belongs to the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War when women first began to teach in larire num- 
bers. ' * 

The more recent observations are a protest against the disup|>cnr- 
ance of men from the teaching profession; While we may disagree 
w,th t|)e argument, we must approve of the conclusions. There is. 

; ^h^hing radically wrong 'when so many of the hoys of America 
^fH’Qish. hijgh school without having had a male teacher. Brereton (181. 
^J28fi) says: ; V -■ y . ' ■; ■ ■ u J ’ 

ft ,K T er Ue8 •" on . to l>oj-g to respect her sex. If she docs not 

fWllfurther^l.v oir her natural attractions ash woman. The mule ton flier set* 
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Kiivenlnll (| 72]* p. 410) thinks that — 

Woiiiji K instiiM t h i* insight, syttipiiMty. mid imfural wImIoi,, and morality 
m'cd |tii vHiim; with the harder lojrie. more a«t!\e critical power*, mid broader 
view * id* man. 

I liese criticisms seem to.be valiW: and the question arises, whv 
: " v *' ma,l . v 'v<*in«>n teachers employed < A great many of our critics 
siv that (In* reason is an economic one. Home girls can be em- 
ployed for the Immc position at a very low wage. because they are 
partly supported bv other mend«-rs of the family. When teaching 
away from home, they may be had. for less money than it takes to. 
ftaploy a poo.l man teacher. While all this is true, there must be 
soiii.* mole profound reasons why- school patrons will tolerate women 
tea. hers in greater numbers than would he tolerated in other cottn- 
iiies. Some 'possible reasons have already been suggested in the 
criticism of those who favor thy employment of women. Perhaps 
tla chief explanation of the present state of affairs comes from a 
conflict bet ween two of the profound national ladiefs. On. the one 
..hand, the belief in e<pinlity is boinp gradually extended so as to 
in. ludc women as well as men. This is a phase of the woman’s 
i'"l'i' mo\ement. and it has manifested a trcmeiidpu.>» growth during 
tie la-| eentnry. Waetsoblt says ( | s(5 1. p. gs) ; 

|, n national liixnr.v in America. mol tier claims an. I lii.ljmitioux 
la-el fill to o|>|Hisltioii in state ami society * 4 sti.. is an-usluiiieil to lie 

iv'^ni/cd iind considered ns the etpiiil of man. 


I 1 "’ ‘»«lier hand, the ideal of the monarchical form of the ' 
family, in which the word of the father was supreme and uni versa), 
is gi. ■dually losinp its ancient strength. I lie lirst force sanctions 
tin employment of women teachers, particularly when they can be 
hail for less money, while the second makes it very difficult for 
adolescent hoys and .voting men to submit themselves in school to 
what they look upon as “ petticoat rule." 

'I he difficulties resulting from the preponderance of women teach- 
ers arises out of those two conflicting forces. I tut since one 'force is 
growing stronger whije the other is growing weaker, we nuiv expect 
Ihe preponderance to continue while the lack of adjustment between 
die women teachers ipid their hoy pupils is likely to grow less. This 
ul-o helps to explain the apparent anomaly of a Nation which Ims.so 
strong an interest in education refusing to pay sufficient- salaries to 
keep men iti the teaching profession'. •• ' 


TEACHERS* SALARIES. 


■It has I >ccn pointed Out flint' the preponderance of women teachers 
.arises; in part at least, out of the fact that salaries are low. how 
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lack of trained teachers, for the transient character of the teaching 
population, anil the lack of a teaching profession.. 

On no point is there more adverse criticism than that of teachers' 
• salaries. Beck ( 1 4 1 . p. Ill) says : 

Sevim biimlml nml thirty Vx os Is .1,,. salary of it... hl 

NP ". ' 0 . r .s, S, " ,R- Thil - ' S "” t """' h 1,1 !l ‘Vita l, servants* 

reiviie $1.-0 to $Hoo 1M . r year anti when- a tailor-inn, le suit ..t.ts |.; v ,. rv 

man w ho can seeks a |»>sitl..a In which lie 'em v I f |„. 

T 1\T H T T ’ "r S, " T '' rS »l-*t as aa Inn, palila; 

fin t " An,,., In, „ tl.tes conceive ,.f an it sin whin, tvantnovs the g, 

or tilts world in or#|*-r h. Imhoimi* and lo rcniniit a trurlior. 

Ihe 'figures which Beck gives are not out of .late an.l the actual 
conditions are very much worse. On the other hand, the .sumption 
that Americans in. general van not con, Vive the idea (hat teachers 
should renounce worldly goods in order to teach i« still true. As 
was said in Chapter I. the American environment has I teen such that 
the ideals of sidf-realizatmn work out mainlv in terms of nmnev 
making. | | le general puhlic is fairly familiar with the working 
of the law of supply and demand in economic mutters, ami it is ouite 
natural that. they should apply it to teachers' salaries. The preva- 
lent attitude on thyir part, therefore, is to expert the teachers to seek 
more remunerative employment in some other line of work if they 
fee! that their salaries as instructors arc too low. Those who prefer 
to stick tothcirj.ntfession arc ,|,.ite generally looke, I u,k,u as inc„im 
pOtents. Ihe idea that teachers should deny them.selies the c„'i„. 
forts of life because of their devotion to the. cause of «,lucali„n U 
incomprehensible to those who secure self-realization throu<d» niir. 
ticipation in economic activities. 

The evils resulting from such a situation arc pointed W ihe 

critics, dray ([.‘IS,, p. 154) says: 

At present sir,,,,* evl.leittr. negative „s well „s |».slrh,.. N 

show; that ni.ti.y who are .llsposetl by eltaraeler ami |„ve „f 

Ihe teaching profession are tlelerretl h.v the lack „f lhtiin, : ial rt-wanl. 

Bunker (f-i!);. p. 40) says: 

The teachers arc |M„.rly |«,l,l anti linvc ••M-iige »r rci, m..„ 

who cm, ami wish t„ ,1.. something else leave the profession for 

tlve oneo. ■ 

Klenim ([48], p. 60) says: 

only a minimum of his strength h, 

V work. nntl I mil the last to 1, lame blnt for It. 

■\h ; ;Rathbon£, in the Mosel}' Report (• [66]. p. 25ft) . sa vs : 

. .People everywhere, nml not least In America, arc ilkelv t... estimate the 

hUVll*fAnAA ib IHi* .... Ait.' . . - * * 1 
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tn their tcaelmrs Ih siii*|»rir*injr tuiil illsiippolmlim. it is i.» this false 
H' 1 **' niiythinjr flat* that iW UJfflnilty «f p*ttitiK a suftieient num- 
I it • r **f jnalc Is thi«». 

Wjirtssolill ([*(> . p. sM) says : 

I h- tciM'her Is a |*«»or .lay lal»oivr who earns his hroiid in sorn.w and f«*ar 
..I th.* thiiiio. lean sword of loss of portion wliHi lianas over his lo ad. 

• I"' foregoing criticisms air typical of a great munlier. The whole 
' s very complex and tin* < nit conic is not vet clear. The 
danger. IxMvever. is <|iiitc evi.lcnt. The tendency to "leave the whole 
question*, to the law of supply uixl demand is an impracticalile one. 
An ( 'M-iitial element in tlx* working of thislaw is.that of time. .It 
requires time for the demand to stimulate an increased snpplv. and 
even after this occurs it will take from A. to 10 years to provide the 
neeews, ry experienced teachers. Hut during all this rime millions 
of children are growing Up in ignorance and are lieing deprived of 
their rights to an education. Thus untold hiss results to the Nation. 

1‘iom one point of vfrw. the critiew may not lie justified in their 
•■■intention. Teachers’ salaries are low everywhere. Kuropcan eoun- 
triew are not guiltlews in this res|icot. Hut they have provided pen- 
s x * 1 1 w and permanence of tenure for the teachers. No doubt many 
American teacher*' would be willing to sacrifice themselves in the 
presi-nt emergency if they were not afraid of poverty in their old 
* , - , ‘ and premature lo.ws of position. -An adequate iiension s vs tern is 
«orely Heeded. * 

I *'it tlie nxisl perplexing question is that suggested In the critics 
of whom Until hone is a type. " lion does it happen that the Nation 
" liieh is in all the world flu* most generous in educational matters 
should he so parsimonious to its teachers?’’ Several of the critics” 
iai-e the i |t test ion. Imt none suggest the answer. There is a tendency 
toblamc the people of the I’nited States for this condition. Whether 
or not such reproach is deserved depends upon the (mint of view. 

I lx* ma jority of the American people will doubtless resent, or at 
least ignore. such censure. , They argue that jf good teachers are 
to he had (.‘hen ply. the school hoard would lie falsi* to its trust if it 
•lid not hold salaries down to lowest possible level. Furthermore, 
the diM-t rine of equality makes the American distrustful of experts. 
Ih* employs one only when lie is compelled to do so. uixl he lie- 
grmlges the money which he spends in that way. particularly when 
the income of the expert is known to he greater than his own. .1 laving i- 
. little use for experts iis strcli, he refuses .to pay adequately for expert;! 
service, on the part of the teacher, pa rtieidarly if the teacher hup> 
|m;iis to lie a single woman. He is strongly opposed to paying her* 
monthly salary that is as large or larger than the income of school ■£ 
patrons who. have families to supiiort;; ; jMhe case of the school^ 

A- t I* •>V*V^d. '■ -■■■/■ * V : . V.. ? 

|£. * ■ ' *'* * I Y s< ' ’ 0"''/,) -V**" 1 *.'i 

• ' l r ’$/ ' > *'**&»? ' y } ''v' r yy;yy $ 
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house and the equipment conditions me different. Ue compares 
his income with the teacher's income, hut for evident reasons he does 
not compare hi* home and its equipment with the school plant. 
Therefore. In "ladlv votes tlie money to construct a school pala.-e, 
hut ’refuses to pay relatively large. salaries unless compelled to do so. 

It thus hap|M>ns that America is parsimonious with its tenehurs 
without wishing to he so. and the salary <|iiestmn. instead of being 

a simple phenomenon. la-comes n symptom.of the fundamental 

flirt between the spirit of nationalism and the doctrine of etpialitv. 
The former calls for the best teachers possible, while the latter pre- 
vents the payment of salaries adequate to employ and hold them. 

I he remedy lies in emphasis upon the value of good teaching ;in ,| j„ 
the improvement of the service rendered, rather than in censuring 
the people for parsimony. Expert service will come into its own 
in the long run. but.in order to <h> so it must avoid all suspicion of 
class distinctions. 

„ . Closely related to the ipiertion of salaries is that of tenure. .Most 
of the critics look upon the uncertainty of tenure as an evil, though 
one or two see advantages in it. Siljestrom (| «4|. p. I ) s „vs: 

1 he insei-uritv ..f tenure forces the tcu.-hcrs i,. nuike a „„,| e..iitintiully. When 

wo see how ally pers.-iis who In.hl sti.-h f»>siti..ns hnvc .listi|i|H.inh-i the 

oxiHHtHtlons raiseil nn.l limv sl.ii they sink hit., it- stole .'.f lif.iil.eiie in.|.. 
lenee. we eon Imnlly tin. I fault with the Tcatilatioii * * *. The tu i ; >< t 1 1 i.-ii t s 

of the American law ..n this subject are therefore well forioeit. nii.||no .lotiht 

contrihiite •_'!•. -ntly to nuiiiiLolii an a. llve spirit iinioir.' i.-ie hers un.Jf 

tliem rirnnnsfHvt iii ihHr ' 

This attain calls attention ton very important problem in America. 
Teachers <lo tend to grow apnthetic and lifeless. Some means must 
lx* provided to cnahle them to continue to grow. It tmiv Ik 1 better 
to bring in annually a host of new teachers who "are voting atnl 
enthusiastic than to retain those who tire utterly dead and <mt of 
touch with the spirit of *mth. Hut this is a crude method. It wo.il.l 
be much better, and the children would he much lietter tnken care of. 
if a host -.of new itleas could lie intrtidnced without changing the 
teachers. ^ 

4 Before indorsing the idea of rotation in office for teachers in order 
to secure, progress it is advisable to look into the disadvantages W 
sucl> a plan. They are reflected in no uncertain mariner in the criti- 
cism. La porte (|f>5 |. ^4fl) says: s 

; American teachers have less initiative heemiMe they rhanae >.Hlt|oti*%n often. 
Thls lias lisl hv force' ofelreiinistniiees to very precise rcaiiliitjons fer tile ii|.|>ll- 
Ration of school laws ninj (letalleil course* of stmly inilieiitiiia for each kind at 
/ttghmil, each class, <>a<-h division even, for each term. If tint for every mom li. the 
pmterlal which Is to In* tutiaht in the (llffereiit hratiehes. The textbook* are 
chosen h.v outside authority; • » * • miUiitia of Importance Meft to the 
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Sh*Ii expoi-limmi* nn» nl at always lonk(M uim.ii ns Irrepamblo loss of time 

*!!»• limls * * 1 1 sMiivin- at his s.*lm<>l timt n wn.v has been completely traced for 
liiin ami t nnlitiims i.. whi«h ho must rontorm. * • • Hooks amt methods 

rohiiiin. while loin-tiers rhince. 

(irsisl»v ( | *t7 (» j». j:> I ) says: 

I'Im- i lit ns iciit t hiiraeter of I !»«• leaching popnlation Is a defect he«*aii*e the 
hoaro mi' i lie ten. hers niv not in their work. The U‘st {ample <piit the profes- 
M. n * »f i Imst* who eoiitinne. some .|o s«» heeaire they love the work, while more 
...Iitiinie fertilise ii.'iliing heller lun.s in». the hitler tlass forms the drag that 
I. dm l* i - the proiff**** of ei|iii*;ii i«*t!iil reform. 

>.-lil«*«* (|M |. p. .Vlt) -ays: ■ * 

"" ,M - '"J 1 "’ i iir of t curlier* the nminnlscli<.oN „ Pnr ty 

lin t i tlifMfhi;iin|^ m.t i !<■ ii|hiii i iifin f ( ,i- n-almil teachers. 

\ll three of these criticisms po to prove tint the practice of cluinp- 
''P" teachers in order to serine progress defeats its own end. In 
"n-iilit \ it lends to n ripid system of rules and ronrses of study. It 
i'iiiisi— tin- lietter classes of teachers to <|iiit the profession and it 
|ire\ent> the prowt h of a real teiiehinp profession because an adequate 
hniiiltcr nf trained tearhers is not to In* .luol. 

I hi 1 fieiptent rliiiiipiup of tearhers is therefore an evil, which must 
lie removed. Hut its removal necessitates a consideration of the 

• ii'i-r. which produce it. These causes are not hard to find. One of 
tin mot important of these is' pi veil I iy (iriehsch (|W|. p. *2): 

'!•-! ..| the " ••men linrliers inll»w t lo-ir enllinp only mil it ihe haven of 
iit.i 1 1 t.t _ *• shines iipMii t If hi Th«*y jnv tiis;i»i\;ming»* I*, i lit* immu’ul doVolo|o 
h,.i; ..I Mm .rh.Mil >> stem. itinl I li.-y ini.-rf.-it* Will. III.* mine prnfMiiml working 

’•I tli. .rlitu.l 

>:i \> ( j si |. j, ,V{~| ) : ' 

IIm hi|Miir>s alliH.spllrr.* of Amothu raises lllOll t*. f|llil |h«* tcndling pro- 
:. -ion I*..M| silsirn s. lilt* hn k of p.-n^imis. ;th<l tin* lin k «»f si.*k l.*j.\v make 
■* i hitter im.iifi.farfMry. 

• 

It ha# already lieett pointed out that teachers nlsp suffer from cer- 
tain repressions of fnnduliicntiil instincts. The teacher who is ile- 
'ind all opportunity for initiative in an autocratic orpuuization is • 
-;irc to rebel if he or she j# truly worthy of the name of a teacher. 

l-ipni a practical standpoint.' the absence of a suit aide hourdinp 
hoii-e and of opport unities lor social life are important causes of 
tin rovinp tendencies of tenchers. This is particularly true of rural 
di-trnts.: These arc .the main reasons, why teachers voluntarily leave 

• heir positions. . To these one must add the influence of those forces ' 
"Inch |^»in|)el teui hers to move, such ms fiiiJtire to secure reappoint- 
hieiu. This is ilue .partly to political influences and more largely to 
the tendency of the American people to jiidpe their teachers on the 
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All of these noises may I* remove,!. A tea, her who marries ran 
pe encouraged to continue teaching. Salaries nm lm raise,!: ien. 
sions can la> provided. Suitable lioarding houses an,! social life are 
not out of the question. Hut the most important thin- of all i> to 
get rid of the idea that the teacher is a machine to he controlled |»v 
■ lever in the hands of autocratic .officials. Si,.-h. a' situation will 
always make it impossible to keep intrllieflii and amhitious teachers 
in the schools. The belief ih the freedom to , level, ,p one’s person 
ality is fundamehtal in America. But the av, •nues for -neb .level 

, opment lead iiwtlie wrong direction. teacher * 

seek to nsi* to a higher grade or she must aim at administrative work 
Thus elementary-school teaching suffer.-.' The elementarv teacher- 
spend their time studying secondary eduction or administrative 
problems instead of specializing in elementary education. 

Such a situation is. undoubtedly, ntidersi ruble, vet Beck fill o 
- 116 ) sees ft *rnod side to it: . * ' \ 

Asclioo' system |„ wide, „ 1P -I Itse* help- 

P ' , . rMt ,r “*» ake-’t hamm 

another |m-sihle. I shier an eminently valuable orrummmoiir. * 

From the stand, n,V,t of the teacher this is true, but from other 
points of new it leads to a lack of permanence of the teacher in on» 
position, lo remove this tendency and to provide for growth „„ 

■ given level is one of our most pressing problems. The pro.ui- 

ing hope tor a solution seems to lie in providing*,,.,,,, freedom for 
experimentation and in a stimulation of profession,, | spirit on .he 
part of the teacher. 

THE TEACHER’S LOAD. 

The teachers load also has sotmveffecl lll)()1| |, 0| . temire y( ost 0 f 
the critics seem to think that the American teacher luis greater bur- 
dens to war than those* of other romm-ie*. Klemm ([4*1 p >*) 
Hits the peculiar difficulties of the American teacher aWompared 
to the teachers of (Jermany. He believes the work of the American 
teacher is more difficult for the following reasons : 

1. Tim lietcroitenelty of the due p. imuiiarati.m. 

2. The tendency of the people to move about so frequent ly 

3. Tlie Irreuularlty of attendance. 

4. The shortness of the sehm.l year as compared with that ..f iiermauv 
. . 5 - Th,> KuK'Ish lan«im«e Is more dltlleult thuii Mm German. 

-ft Our system of weights, and measure* Is more dllth.alt to read, than is (lie 
metric system. He estimates Mini: Mils nets us back „ whole year. 

The ^’h" 01 ls "**1 ns n hospital for all of rim errors of'soeletv for all of * 
the -defects and crimes In the State, and for all of the diseases of the social 
structure. ■ # 

8. .The .airtous social and philanthropic , demies expert im, much of the 
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* Some of these burdens may l>e removed, but some seem unayoidable* 

1 lie irregularity of attendance and the shortness of the school year 
may be, and are being. dealt with. Movements toward simplified 
spelling and simplified weights jfnd measures spring up occasionally, 
but So far they have done little to relieve the burden to the teacher. 
Jlio freedom of the people to move from one place to another is. 
deeply grounded in American traditions and will never be given up. 
The standardization of all of the schools so that those whd move 
during the school term may entei another school without loss seems 
to provide the main hope of betterment, though there is undoubtedly 
• a -enjimenf which favors moring between school sessions rather 
than in the midst of them. On the whole, however, the conditions 
ot economic life and the belief of personal freed* mu to move will 
make it impossible to lighten this burden to any great decree. 

It also seem> necessary for th<\ school to shoulder the burden of 
assimilating the immigrant, and that of the moral training which# 

, is necessary to the^ remedy of social defects. Other organizations are 
doing and will continue to do what they can. but all indications point 
to tin* fact that tlie school must continue to hear the chief burden. 

Thus it seems that the American teacher is to-day carrying a 
greater burden than the teacher of any' other country. In 6pite of 
this, however, individuals and social organizations seem to be de- 
manding more and more of the teacher's time and efforts. Many of 
these movements are thoroughly commendable and the school can 
render great service in popularizing them. Yet there is a limit to 
what the already overburdened teacher can do. 

Some of the critics concentrate their attention alone upon the 
. over hardening of the university professor. Foncher ([341, P* 192) 
tells how the class period of one professor is broken into by calls over 
the telephone "either from the Metropolitan Museum, from a buyer 
of antiquities from some curious idler for information concerning 
some manuscript nr other, some object of art* or simple trinket in 
the realm of India or Persia/’ From this he concludes that “the 
Americans . have the very clear and marked impression that uni- 
versity professor* are at the service of the public.” 

Foncher (|34|), p. 193) also says: 

It* one add* to the already manifold teaching duties the demands of life In 
the great cities, one may conceive that our colleagues In New York feel still 
more keenly than we the difficulty In being able to live* in a day of only 24 
Imurs.. * ■ .* ♦ The European e\ehatige>rof*^sorH endure ordlnnrUy qu(te 
Itliilosophlcally. the -overdriving of -their colleagues in America. They console 'i:v 
thcniseh’iw by the thought that after all the work done on the basis of 15 or 20 
bears |»er week caii not possibly lie above the undergraduate level, and that 
nnvssnrlly much of the work must be repeated from year to vear. : 
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Tin* question of Imw much Hie public should, expect of its teachers 
outside of school hours has two sides to it. Tf the teachers do no 
outside work the schools tend to lose touch with the community, 
as has hnpi>ened in ■ France. the nation uihich these* critics represent. 
This is highly detrimental to progress. but it is also very detrimental 
to have teachers who are overworked to su«h air extent that their 
teach ill" becomes a mere repetition of what they have taught before. 
The problem seems to be that of steering between two undesirable 
extremes. leadership, by tile teacher in the Social activities of his 
district may easily U* overdone, but it would «ls«r I »<> dangerous t*» 
swin«r too far the other way. 

Teachers are overburdened often by too many duties within the 
institution, (aullery (f!4].’p. 57) says: 


Tlu?_ professor lias u too lirnvy ton Hi in;: In.iii. lit* puisi li;i \ «• fivodum of 
mind and time In wliirli to undertake and (-oikImim roscnrHi. I'm fit .\im > ri< > :i 
•the classes mite almost every «lay. The nmst ..Mlit-se reunite iiiik-Ii propnr;i 

rlon. Hut in the meantime the professors have may romihms. iui,<inis- 

slons, anil administrative cares. They must lake mnHi linV wl?li iiitli vi<l;tal 
stmlents. 


^rinnn (|40|. p. 4*JI) says: 

The high-selmol leather who luaeties one or two subjerts can ki*«*p in iralnln?. 
but the elementary teacher has too many hranHtes. It isMi»*t to he wond<-n* , i 
at If even an able teaching force gradually sinks to the level m a similes 
meylmnlsiir. ' 

ltotli of Hiese criticisms again call attention to the danger which 
results when teachers arc overworked. The chief difficulty in remov- 
ing the present burdens, particularly so far as the higher institutions 
are concerned, arrows out of the principle of- equality and the su-pi 
cion of experts. The average member of a .State legislature undoubt- 
edly thinks that every teacher should teach at least eight hours n 
day. The holidays on Saturday are begrudged. 'Mu* idea that teach- 
ing is an expert service, for which a great deal of preparation is 
necessary, is not yet ln>rn in the minds of the general public. Many 
of the teachers themselves have not realized this fact and are conse- 
quently "rowing fossilized as the years pass by. Tims we tonic 
again to one of our most serious educational problems, the provisions 
. for tin* growth of tip* teacher while teaching. 

Tp one respect only it seems is the work of the American teacher 
less arduous tliau that of the teachers of Europe. Miss Thirst all 
|i. 158) says: . . . * . , ‘ . 

; Tlio teaclier upi^nrs to do too little. The nfew Ideas do nV.t eonio from her., 
- Slie acts more like the chairman of n meeting, the object of which is to nsvcmiiu 
. whether the pupils have studied for. themselves Id a textbook inn! wlml they 
think about wbnt they have been studying. 
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This undoubtedly sums up the American popular view of the func- 
tion of tenchmg. Xo more is expected hy the people in general : and if 
Americ an teaching , s measured by tiiis standard, it will prove to be 
all that could I* desired. Right here is the secret of the difficulties of 
teacher trainmp in Americ a. From such a point of view little train- 
ing is needed. Not being needed, it is not wanted. The onlv liciiie lies 
in making the work of the expert teacher so valuable that the com- 
munity will feel that it^n not afford to do without him. When this 
is crone the troublesome questions of salnrv and tenure will solve them- 

selves. * 

IIELATIOX BETWEEN TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

On the question of the relation between teachers and pupils the 
critic s are divided. The Hermans think it is a bad relationship, while 
the critics from hnirland. approve it. The French critics are divided 
among the. pelves. On the adverse side firimms criticism is typical 
p. 42) : •' 

J" " s " •"'-«* lie- children o> ns.. sathVal 

..eanjsr -Hie sc hool an.l the teac her iVee hand Is alven »n certain 

( , ; V,TVl ""'. v carl. 1.1. 1, VS hh,ckl.., 1 ,r.| 

I, s,i " ri,l,, « '""ler Ilcem in whh h thev ahv ,. raise or hlame In . 

" ," r -way. The ' *. . - lo<| n roam" hr 'the 

ii-e I., th.-Xv ehll.lren. Is a eontlnnal llaare the newspn.N.rs. The nveraee 

z:zzzz £: hp 

Orimm 
fli- 
says : 

The free nn .| easy attitude of American hoys an.l ulrls to their elders |« 

•loitl.t ...||y „ surprise at tin* to a visitor from 'v. 'mc l, c.!n 

w VlriidS ° f ° f " VCr> «*"* " f on the 

Rain ([*2]. p. 21) ays : 

Children, when .hey lirst attend school are tamrl.f to record one another as 
rchers and sisters and the teaeher as their M.oo, T h, ch“m “ 

f 1 '' U to thorn DM much ns to. flic toucher; thev learn to keen It 

,Uyi " »■ ""«! '«'« It. From they con to ah, ve for ,he^„le * 

STw^ " m’ 1 ' "‘ ey Sb " n ‘ ln with Is,. vs and ctrls fro.., other fain.. 

K « ho are . equally attracted to It. proud of It. and anxious to make It as heau- 
t fill ns |s,ssll,le. The schcsd Is their city and in It thev learn somethin.; of the 
Xir ,, , r, ' l T W of cl »'*« , «hlp. They also acquire a knowledge ,.f a Maher 

***** •** *■* "" 


" * i ■ if ii iiiiy. oilier. 

Hriinni also sjicnks of pupils who “stubborn! v vawn in the faces of 
'• lady teachers.” On, the other hand. Kavenl.ilf ,>. 414) 
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In general theKnglish critic tends to look ujxm the friendliness 
and familiarity of the pupils and teachers as desirable rather than 
otherwise. Kven one of the (Germans. Beck ([4]. p. 1)4). says: 

Tile frleiMlIiness of ilK' icnrlMT :nal tin* l'o«h| lmuinr of tin* | mi|»I I s ;n.- 
rule. The seh«H>ls niv limn ours, the nisa uim*nsn **( VUturiim «|r i .-Miv 

Inis arisen une.w hi Am«Tien“ 

Black ([(><>]. p. ‘IS) says: 

The i*f ilie | Is ivs|hhU<I. There Is u frenltmi ;m»l Omni : ; r 

liptw^ii teachers ainl pupils Unit wotihl '-**•*111 strati tie in Kn^htiid. 

Ihe disagreement among niir critic- trills to U» due mo-tl\ t., 
differences of opinion concerning the vahfe of respecting the per 
sonality of the child. 4 his quest ion ha< l>cen discussed on page.'.*.", 
and will l>c considered further in Chapter IV. 

The following brief summary is offered ns a conclusion to this 
chapter: The work of training' teachers in America is hc»ing carried 
on under formidable difficulties. The general public and even inanr 
of our. educational leaders still Udievc that thorough academic train 
ing is alone sufficient to produce good teachers. Consequently, pin. 
fessional training in Auieriea i> not satisfactory. The annual output 
of teuchcr-t raining' institutions is lc^> than one-fourth of what it 
should he. The quality of the training is also inferior to that of the 

leading huropean countries. The genera^ condition of normal 

schools is unsatisfactory. .Many of them fail lo concentrate their 
efforts on the main problem. The attendance is. relatively, meager/ 
and irregular. Adequate facilities foj\ practice teaching are nut 
available. Kntrance requirements are still too low. 

Conditions in the teaching service as a whole are unsatisfactory. 
♦Salaries are inadequate, the tenure is uncertain and the pension 
system is very limited. I he social standing of the teacher is good, 
hut he has little or no standing juofess ion ally. While there is 11 
progressive spirit among teachers in general it results mainly in a 
striving toward higher levels only. 'There are too many women 
teachers, and they are suffering' undeY some limitations which are 
inconsistent with their freedom. .Many teachers are. also carrying 
a teaching load which is excessive. 

Such an* the'chief elements of the complex problem of the. teacher 
and his training in America. 


m 




■ Chapter IV. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND TltE KINDERGARTEN. 


In onlor ttniiiderstnnd mid «* va I luito the* criticism which foreigners 
(.ll.*r ronwrninjr ..nr elementary education it is first of nil helpful 
***'» i i‘i* *- Hie fnm tion of such education. Wlmt ,|„cs i|„. American 
elementary s.-liool aim to do and what docs it accomplish ' Tlic 
answer lo this .picstioi,. so far as it is revealed in the , -nth-ism, in- 
'I'"'"'' ,ht ‘ A " u, ‘i'/"n elementary school is emphasizing ideals 
rather than hni.wledjrW .Sadler ( | 77). p. 4*$) lists the folio wine 

JlllllC * 

l ” , 'hlzca>..ip ill II « <•11111,.., I III,. I.. S.-. III,. freedom „f |„. 

nrotiMe variety rather ,„ sn ,„v |.r,.gr,-*s 

ilM-»al, inv dl-cssl. a, in il,,.,- il, „ „ through admiaisin.ti,.. ..order. 

H itiM-'N mill ;«.h* IJi\ -rairhor tlum -<*ix*r;ii ciilnin*. 

, .Miss llurstall (|lii|.p. Ill) su.vs: 

Tfn- |,„|,ils .-,11.1 teachers ill",! nil, ill,!; at power a a, I facility of rather (lain 

'"'•'""‘'ha. II, e I my learns „se n textbook anil a III, run-, to get 

h " 1 ' 1 »/»« l» in class. clearly an. I I gin fall v Sli 

“ nf ' e,v ' ,mls ?* nt,le „ written ex, „„ Inal l„n it. but 

""" ,l,,,s ,,,,r H' 1 co. ill, I get n ,,,, „g |;- |, wvn . „ 

•' ,hK •“Hen-mv Itp aim whirl, makes tin sympathetic Kngllsh observer call 

saimrllelal nil, I say Hail It. lacks thoroughness and n.-ciiraov 

i tea, /her alms to stiimilaie thought. In Kiighm.l the learns 

* *' has gain, Hi from school training W a 

h ", "cer a wide area. -the. power of self-dlrected 

, " r,,r c'nergeinhes, the ,n,wor of rapid adaptahllltv, 

«nd t|tii(*knoss. I • 

loithhonc in 1 the Mosely Report ([66], p. 263) says: 

.ViNerieaa hoys -living school |„ general know as ameli as the 

hnghsii Im.vs, loji n,ey mv tiiore Intelligent, resourceful. uditptnhlc, harder work- 
mg, anil more anxious to Improve .their education. » • • The American 
l«-|,|„ ,l„ not < -pushier their education at an end when they leave school „ r the 

"Iilyerslty. hut / .realise that they must learning all their lives. School 

e» lira t Ion is inft Voiiiethlng separate from life. It is n part of life. 

Uroser in the same report (f66|. p! 174) says:, . ' 

A spirit of In, pil ry, individuality , amllnltlfttlve Is produced. These mutinies 
* * 10 '' or M ,inn ft* continue IiIm education and to read nowHptipei'x. His tntelli* 
le | lv1 "" 8C| " > " 1 l!i not highly (level, >(ie«Uait It |s „f „ curiously ,,|ert 

■»' . . . Cv . 77 
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..II the fusion of nntloimlltles. the l,.culo,.tlo„ of civic and moral 

ZT; T' ™" ° f of voluntary o Wl nlz«tIo n into ^ 

* nit I tig £ioti|»*. In short. tlitf'sHionl is nskoil t*» furnUli Ilf** # i. ^ 

y.T:t 

a:,; . . f ^ •* ™- 

111,11 ,n *> M?nse, is common to ui| # 


([ 64 ], 28 ) says further: 


toll.*. ..I .he imiulm.J ‘ • ' M-4.nl- 

Lavcleye (|7>C|. )). .'!;} 9) says: • 

licpuMif • •" • 'without Eh' r | l ' , lmS< * ! "" 1 ” f i" , " , ‘ rf, 'i • 

. " Itlioul it, the Inlon would have l.a.s »ko ••easel to exist 

Tl.e,e ((ll() ,ati ffi ,s speak for then, selves an, I form ,, SU1)1) , ’ 

met to those given on page 18 . The coming of the immigrant and 
m* ^radiinl tlisaixpoarjrtuc of the original An^lo-Saxon stork have 
I'laoed a new burden upon the elementary scIhh.I an.l one vhich no 

other institution is tihle to carry. ' •«» » njc n no 

is th "! thi ‘ ^Pnn,U of the element., rv sJh'ool 

i ni'.i '• g,ei,t ,K ‘‘‘ ,ls 1,1 American society. On the one 

persona !itv ’ wh i le'on * ! for ‘ ,,t, development of tlie individual 
rc.i.i ire, I * ' . lt '!• ° tl,er ’ a stro,, K «f‘ nationalism is 

. * ' ,, , . t ul,t(M ;r i >tic control n gam in one of these elements 

as generally led to „ loss in the other; hut under democrat S- condi- ? 
dons, the conflict may ..he avoided, because in a democracy the best 
a * ^ .develop the personality of the individual is' through trainimr 
in lnirticipatnm in those great social activities wlpch lea.Uo national 
-t hdity and progress. The performance of 'this higl „ S* 
•ask ,s the chief function of the elementanr school. - 

ie general subject of school organization lias already been dis- 
cnsse( m hnpter II. Much. of the general discussion applies to the 

<, . ra *- v ») .•h.r.rtmas e -,v ra k,,^ rf 

•|»e rural school organization ns follows: ■ • ; ‘ 

0,t *" ,,a,0r,,,,, '.etna congous of.,. Some 

‘‘There ain't no arent anoil to bo reached ‘ 

».v tlptoelii’. children up l.laher than ever ll.eir fathers w«s touched-"' 

' • ' • ' .' ■ ■ ■ - ‘V. ’ • *■ ' V •. \ 

“IVhiittoer to dime ns to reaiilnV . ■' • . . " 

. .; fn.vldln' thlnjrs fto to my say. . 


• f*” w »V TOJt, < 

/ hiinff , on no ,ti'ew>(fli)f;le(l hlngiefl, „• . , , . s i. k. 
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criticism Applies to a time which has passed away to a large 
extent. It is a reflection of conditions where the peculiar type of 
the environment tends to emphasize individualism and to interfen* 
with the belief in perfectibility. Fathers are jealous of the improve- 
ment of their sons. Iwcause they fear the effect of such a tiling on 
the condition of equality. Happily, such a condition is no longer 
general. We still have, however, the narrowness of ofttlonk which 
causes valuable strength to lx* wasted in quarrels. To reined r this 
is tlie present problem of rural education. 

Miss Burstnll ([12]. p. 2N4}. raises another point concerning cle- 
ment Ary school organization which is worth considering: 

If Knulnnd needs n warning she should tiud mo* strmar and impressive eioiuirh 
In the rUridity mid uniformity of thi* American puMic-si-honl Mstem ami tin* 
cnnsequent'fuults of their public sHuxds. Sio*h Is Ho* aUciupt to standardize 
individuals, as If they were pieces of a watch or n locomotive. 

To correct this tendency is dearly one of our cjiief problems. To 
. put pupils of every type of intelligence in fhe same grade and emu- 
pel them all to go at the same rate mentis a curriculum which is 
adapted to the abilities of the lower half while the upper half is 
compelled to mark time. More attention should he giv^u t<> the 
brighter pupils and opportunities must be provided so that their 
advancement can be more rapid. Recent progress ii^ the art of 
testing intelligence has brought ^satisfactory solution of t|iis dffti* 
fill t y much IVarer. It is nott* possible to organize special classes for 
subnormal and .supernormal pupils and handle theni'iu a much more 
effective manner than was possible a few years ago. There is also 
another respect in which our present type of organization seems un- 
satisfactory to our observers. La porte (|55|. |x 147) .says: 

Half of tin* pupils, at least, remain unoccupied <»r liadly decupled while the 
ethers are reciting * • *. . The use of time seems to he the most feeble part 

of American school organization. There is nothing to indicate what the divi- 
sions of the class are doing to which the Instructor is not giving direct nt- 
; tcntlon. j U ’ 

W 1 * 

■ 4 . Some Americans justify this practice by calling attention to the 
fact that the class which is not reciting is learning to study for itself 
amid distractions. They snv tlqit this is a very valuable power to 
• develop; that it provides a discipline which is quite worth while. 
The prevailing view, however, holds that all distractions should *be 
rpmoytsjfi as far jis it is possible to do so* Much l>etter work is pos- 
^ .t |i©; tteaclier hafiyinly .one class in ; her,. room. ; Much jiiore 
'i^an'.he given anil supervised study may become 

1 retti ^ 'This" fc an end towardwhich evcrv school community 
^ihouid worlc. ^ Many of- the city schools ifiave. already attained the 
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even a beginning can b© made. Where this is impossible there is 
little hope of relief. 

I hese defects of our system of classification can l>e relieved \h 
part hy easy stapes of promotion. Thus Mark (|f>3], p. :U>) savs: 

litis class! Rent km syslcm Is soinctliiH*s when nil the poor pupils 

inf into one class, |»ut if then* t« ensv stages nml freffuent promotions n eon- 
tmtwus str^iiu 01 brfclir pupils is t rout^l whh h. passing upward through all 
ratios and sections, makos shiironnt ponls iiniHtssIhli*. 

I l'f tendency toward easier stages for promotion is liect^rning more 
general l»ut it is impracticable in many places, because it. tends to 
multiply the manlier of classes and because the resulting classes arc 
otten too small. Under such com I it ions it seems necessary to stick 
to the present system in' spite of its defects. 

I he oiira ni/.ation which is represented by the (iary system is men- 
tioned hy one of the more recent observers. Cirav Vi:t8|. i» 691 
thinks that- - • • 

tin- ftniy plan is economical. Imt its weakness is the fart thut ncndeinic and 
■mi limit work receive ispml emphasis. A given group of children nmy speud 

nil .1 the morning hours ml work while ir devotes most of the afternoon 

uwk tii rrHinllon When Hie mental and bodily activities n re not nt their best. 

••ray also questions the value qf_ making the elementary school 
work, vocational in character. The recent (iary survey seems to hear 
out his contention. The academic work has proved to lie deficient; 
insistence upon vocational work at*the expense of a general education 
seems more and more questionable. 

In Chapter II attention was called to the pap that exists Itetween • 
the elementary school and the hijrh school. This jioint is worth em- 
pliusizintr strain. Mark (| 64 1, ]>. 180) says: 

The illflh-iiliy n spit res n division of the curriculum nt the end of the sixth 
grade. • » « Where Intellectual stimulus fnils. moral earnestness will also 

Milk. The consciousness' of progress Is u |Nirt of our moral making. Hob a 
chilil of it, nml he can not hut suiter in diameter. . Or. again, looking toward 
i tie high school, Hu- jsnyer lo progress Is :i strength akin to virtue, ltcplnce It 
I'.v II burned feeling, and lit place of strength there will lie hurtful discourager 
'ineiii. The grammar grades do not stiinuliiie to bard study and the lack of 
this virile Ingredient Is the moral flaw In all seventh and eighth yeur courses 
'wliich lire ihrty overlaid- with recollection of what wus done in the .first three 
•cars of school. * • * Thy worst possible tldiig to do la to puss a lioy or " 

girl through n school which hoars the description of Mug In u ilephiruhle com 
dilfon of dry nil- owing to the extreme poverty. of' subject matter offered by 
.*■ Htc ciirrlcuhiiii iitui hy this umieiule state to introduce him or. her Into a hlgh-- ^ 
. Mrliool course, bristling with new studies .taught hy unfamiliar methods; .Theye- V 
Is a two-fold oihlcni consideration,* .• * » the evil that la and th<> evil tl4t' | 
will. be. In tlu; cfftw of (hose who %> not go beyond the elementary school, It / V 
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tyrge pi$portlon of the dt.v’8 outlay upon his education l« wanted If h** doe« 
ami <j»nipulsory nttendnmV may come to be injurious. So soon uh tlic» selimil 
eeases to l»e ti plmv where the ln»y can live t«> the full his intellectual life, 
\ * * m s,>0,, Jmellecfuiil elm meter of the hoy suffer, with ;*ll that 

that • Imp lies lit loss of welltnlJustiMl will power, balanced judgment, self-e-uivm 
and high self-comiumid. The danger Is Inereaseii by the ei»ui|iarfitlv«^al>s«-n.' v of 
sound teaching methods in the up|ier grades. 

This rather lengthy criticism is typical of much that is offered 
concerning our need of something like the junior high seliool. It 
also suggests the fact that the purpose of the upper prudes of the 
elementary school above tlie sixth prade is really twofold. Sane 
of the students are lieinp prewired for life, while some are Iwiim 
prepared to enter hiph school. Some adjustment of our organiza* 
tion is required so that the needs of both types of students may I* 

' t,ure<l f,lr in " n adequate manner. In reality, the most important 
step to make in providing for the needs of la>th classes is to keep 
constantly in ntind the fundamental faef that trite education N life 
rather than a preparation for life or for hiph school. Such a realiza- 
tion would do more thtyi any other one thinp to prevent the serion, 
weakness which Mark points out. 1‘erhnps the Kuropean plan of 
dividing the students at the twelfth year into separate groups will 
prove to be the I test plan here also.' It seems eertain that the pre-ent 
( P* nn °f organization is quite inadequate. There is an urgent* need 
for a break .in our system of instruction at the end of 4he sixth grade 
and again at the end of the ninth. The present junior high srliool 
movement is a most promising attempt to strengthen this weakest 
part of our {school organization. * 

Before leaving the questions D f organization and -control of the 
elementary school it is worth while, to recall the criticism dealing 
with our type of supervision which was given on page 4.">. The s t ,uur 
intendents and sfuper.nsors tend to grow autocratic. Too mucK'of 
the policy of the elementary school is of the type which ohiauded 
-down from above. American supervisors should learn to avoid such 
undemocratic procedure. They should get their results through in- 
spiration and stimulation rather than by dictatorial'tactics. 

Some of the criticisms center, on the curriculum of the elementary 
school, though this does not seem to have been interesting to anv great . 
number. Several of, them mention the tendency -of the curriculum 
to widen so as to include more and more modern culture material 
K l titnm says {48J ^p.d>4y: : . * : 

geaeraity aiibohlinate to, the aupefhiteri«lout. 
lai auiwryls^rR of wrltKa. itrawlna, Klhi-lng. handwork for hoys mill tt&j 
w .^KvPh.V«ilcal tratnln*. temperance, ami God. knows what else. 
^t^ r e. k .n^. tt e school .h., like a hungry child who watafo his tauter 
M that ihtle time Is left for real sdhepj work. .The * 

JC swrw, a*d*wo|^^ ‘ 

aaffers loss of respect. The dljttivM.raiised hrihE’siiBcgii ^ 

L-*. t ,7 • < 
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ill linili v I'liH.es. • ♦ • .Slime <»f the pupils c In .«liie|liii». and 

*h»mv. 'veuve | Hetty boskets out of rarietnilH UhvikIs, 
'"I'i |,!l|K ‘ r ""'""It Injuring llieir lliiimlis. |, U | they Imve Hot lenrneit the f.s,r 
fittiiliilneutal liroceises. There arc Ills,, , fill, lieu tt l.o leiifi. to ,|,e I, end 

. " f «"•••'« the picture of ll.,|-c...,|l ||„. l,|,„klM.l|r.| without 

fot‘L*eltiiio to draw Its lull, loit .lull not write its tonne. • 

lieek says: , ' 

HAi ehililmi know sotiiethiiiu of everythin^' |„ M nothin^ n^eiimtelv • they cun 

,1- s.. met hi ie.' of everythin;- l.nt t, oil, ilia in till wuy. Thcv’aYo always 

or. 1,,-s Hut. worst of nil. tin- ,|,il.| ,l„e.s „.,| f,.,.| ,|, ; ,| |,|s I-imsi.ii.*.. is',, \ 
licit** t . - . 

Iliesc critci'iiis call attention to a prol.|on,\v|,ich tvc arc just 
Iwirinn in <r to realize. To till tlie ctirriciilnm with too mttcli culture 
. nuiterial lea, Is to the neglect of the tools of knowledge. The school 
iietmtics which Kleinin tnefitions receivcil theiv emphasis largely 

/' fl "- '■"Itiire-cjioch theory. They have been and are of great 

'value in lending life and interest to Uie'elenientarv studies, hut recent 
iAi,le..,e' .rocs to show that Klemni is right. ‘The schools which 
emphasize this cnUiire material the most are likelv to shmyfcoMc- 
spoiidingly- poor results in the fundamentals. This is the mosf 
serious objection to general use of the project method. In order to 
justify ,ilsell- the project method must show results which are up 
to -taudard in the too) sulfacts. which are after all the essence of 
the elementary school curriculum./ Kdncatitin is life in the present, 
l"tt tt is also more than that., -'ft must provitle for independent 
growth in fhe future. Such growth is based upon the ability to get 
•h ar liupressiotis and the power of forceful expression. ’ Thus an ele- 
mentary curriculum which fails to produce satisfactory results in 
reading ant) which doe-, not develop facility fit oral and Written ex- 
pression is of dmiht ftil value. Vet the cultural side also is in valuable * 
M.e mistake has Ikvii made of trying to attain both ends in six vears 
of elementary work. The remedy seems to lie in raising the age of 
compulsory attendance tip to at least 1C. ami hi the provision of ‘ 
continuation schools for those who must begin work before that ' 
tune. To make such prV.risiop is the next problem which America 
will he cal led -h | ion to solve. J\ _ 

Several critics are pleased with our efforts to rnYke use of a eurrieu- 
bun wlnc|i is based upon the child's environment. Wallace P* 

. ** ■ ■■■'.- ‘ . ■ 

.1 -® 01 ff«Ctk>iyi,tel.v toward-dilipas- ami iiiiliuulseto ennoble > W 

Hie iirtlHtleyiuttetlUtail nature of the child Is Vssh. Hut itiiteit pf Imt fe called 
-..Mtitiy study In* America ls_niere sentlmeiillHin * ■* • Teachersl the '. , 
t '(etl ates wlllstiidy under the anise .of nature study auqfthing and. everx- kfi 
t ilitg hut sltniile nature, tittd em-hewlnjc any for*, of investigation, they have a 
i y’ 11 1,1 :!“?*. fV r mfawrlzlu* tdasslll.ed. facts. • • • , 
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Mnliicsius (|TO|. p. 135) (^niynts ^s^j ollows upon our fiiihire to 
list- ^■oiriotri. nl forms in frec-lmml <1(awintr f or (| l( . p ur | M(s <, 0 f p t! ic- 
'ti.'iiiir thy eve ami the hund : v t 

T '" - Kiirnin*mi notion Ihnt .Irmtins fmiii nnlnry nml lln- use of \\HfPr 
nil»i< is too Uillinik for ■'hililmi hiM ilisti|>|M>nr<s|. Tin* frisslnin with which 
(.vm-hil iin|ii(‘ssionM me ivlaimsl mul the InMc with ttlilrh they , ir) . r<‘|>iesente,l 
it! . is Often nstonisliiiiK. lit .Irawing* of tlie hiiiMnn ti 1 ,«|el in the whools 

s"n»rlsiit« itKlh-tiiioiis Of | tower of observation utid noire artistic ren- 

d* run:. taste is shown in designing. * , ■ . 

Oji page 142 Muthesius concludes by saying: 

ht -pit.* *r many i hh-iiI in rii ir« of t hi- s.vmh n of A rirnn industrial min art 

«i!iir:ti ion, its suggestions to Ktiropean schoolnioii arc most prolific, mid |N*rslat- 
»*ni. I he common-school instruction in drnuang was an al&ohitc revelation. It 
ha- new l»oiiii of view. In Kur»|N» drawing is a trmisWof aemlemie prim 
riph.< it. tin* childrens school. in which* Mm elifhl ns an intellectual organism 
re/** ! \ es hilt little considernt ion. In Ainerini sta ll instruction isJinked to the 
nutuial instinct of activity iq t I kJL I t rests upon mi intimate stu<l}* of 
• liiM nature. The results are in a.vhrdnm-e with the soundness of the principle. 
, ' ,1 ‘ 'l.oiigli tho upper elasses do not wiiolly fullilt wlint the lower .-lasses prom* 
i<e. to-rinany should organize such a 'system. 

>ueh is (Itevtrengtli and weakness of our instruction in drawing «ns 
seen by our critics. Two things stand out in the criticism, a hick of 
si rti'ii*- atmosphere in America and a tendency to center drawing 
* st met ion upon the nature of the child. We take pride iiUl^r-ffftt^ 
and hope to improve the former. 

. * *»neerning other subjects of the curricuhnn. Clusen (| 10J, p. 355) 

sa\>: . • ' 

* ■ 

Whatever instruction is given in the geography and history of- the remainder 
*f America, of Karaite (with the exception of Kiiglnmh. and of miter parti of * 
tin* earth is not worthy ofMnentipii. Instruction in tmtti r:i 1 science suffers ex- 
lirme neglect • • *. Ihti Vitli music teaching the conditions are, if pos- 

Hhlr. Sfill Worse. Vet s|hh*|;i I well-paid iiiii.sir teachers go from school to school, 
tesi.ddtig all. sorts of theoretical nonsense ■ * * *; for example, the k\\vs of 

Hats and seven sharps together With head-splitting harmony. Wlint- 1 heard 
.if school singing Was more like Indian war whoops. 

iiriebsch pp. 6I4-4J15) tfnys: 

* t . t 

The most noticeable defect in the plan id* instruction Sn tlic American school is 
flan ih.* history of Mil* world docs not receive, even the least consideration. Such 
Instruction would serve more t hyn any other mentis to remove the no general and 
hateful Jingoism. The pupils learn of other 'nation* only /nun what Informs- • 
Mon they receive from the study of American history, riyd.the other nations 
M|>p* m- there with little glamor. Thus the ynimg American comes to undei'estl- 
mntc other imtions and overestimate, his own. This inn k** tilth Wind toward ' 
tlavacqtdsitlon? of other countries mid Injures htgown cultural evoliftlon. * 

The; criticisms of oiir. history te^^ngv science teaching, ^itd mtjsic 
Vteiicfiijig are clearly well taken: This is particularly We in the ; , 
, ca^ of history. Such a-provincial spirit is Rowing rnoreandn&ore \ ^ 


1 
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Hanpcroiis. because America can no lonper live to herself alone. It / 
is lieconvinp more and more important for us to understand what 
other nations are doing and why they are doinjr so. If wj. wish 
to avoid war in the future, we must cultivate a more intelligent' 
acquaintance with our neiohltors in the world. Their proldem^are 
our problems. Tht*ir successes will help ns to succeed, and a knowl- 
edpe of their failures will enable us to avoid similar failures in the 
solution of our own problems. * 


PROBLEMS OF METHOD. 


Most of the criticism of the elementary schools centers uroutiil 
problems of method. On both the elementary and secondary levels 
the first thing- that seems to attract the attention of the critics is the 
American practice of using textbooks. As to the value ..of this 
practice the 'critics are. divided. Wnetzoldt p. r»r»6) says the 

fextlasik method 


makes the pupil- in<le|ien<lent of the teacher. The latter him-, Is only to supple 
nil-lit, help, nr direct : • • • innst interfere as little ns |».sslble w-Ui Die 

independence of .tile pupil. 

! • * 

Miss BurstaM ([12|. p. 1 ;Vk) adds: 

Thi • me^ntd provides for Mm* n Miration of tli»* pupils l.y hrlncimr mil die 
details of flit* lesson In n vnrli*tv of <1! ff<*n*nt n^iMfts. Ideas may Im* brought 
om which art* now t*v<»n to tin* teache^. The pupil <nn understand Hu* state- 
,. ’ loom, of mi idea Itetfer when It Is stated in the words of a | Mipil. " * • 

ThV* pupils uumum* t<» jret tin* various sjMm’tn noons contributions of nioiiilK*ni 
j class Into form untl so obtain a sort of coni|tosite plmtnj'rnpti of tbt* 

1 averajrtyof the class. 

Miss Th-amwcll ([71. p. 34) thinks that in this way— 

The |>upil£ an* tamrht limv b> use books, to roly on their nun effort* dariD* 
class' time. and*) be alert In thought and speech. 

Rathlmne. in thcj^josoly Report (f(5C| p. 202). says: 

Children seem to catch something of the spirit of research. One of the 
v avenues of knowledge lias t*en oi>em*d to their unaided efforts.. 

* j 

All of these values are in accord with American ideals of .self- 
J . improvement. But there is another side to the question. Wnetzoldt 
says also p. 


a result of tin* textlwstk method, the American teacher rarely enjoy* that 
supreme pleasure of rending hi t lie eyes of his class that they are follow inp 
^ him, nor lias lie the pleasurable consciousness of developing a subject himself 
as the exigencies of the moment may demand. 




^’* p» ;79) ; ... , r; -- * 

SV v '7^/.rwltarton methodbased upon thetextlsmk has its fan its : ciyfrf ninonf 
whlch js dulluess. There lH ^lw) danger that the more backward and feeble 
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|.iiF>ils itih.v never really understand Mm* subject at nil. for Hie teacher does not. 

«> ;i rnhv c\|tliiln ilu* «| itti«*u It it*s iis our English u > !irln , r does, so that even the 
itu It* *st limy uiMlerstmitl. 

t. - • . 

A pi in on page la!> we have: 

'I'lic master Is I 1 m* textbook nml here we strike a vital pi'ctiluirlty ill Ameri- 
r:,n <‘t| neat Jon. Its niiu lias hem intdlH timlly the mu-Uri-y o|* hooks; with 
a*, 'ilnenl ion lias alwa\s been \cry uiiirh more. alwa\> am! everywhere, u 
|h i , **»* | m I relation. *|*lie eluhlren learn from the iinMer or mistress with or 
vith.n:t the aid of n hook. In a good seliool in Knuland we should say that 
til'- 'caelier might to know more ihan the .textbook. In any ease, we feel 
r;.thn*r than Judge that- the ehild ean learn mofe from the living voiee of tlie 
n-a*lier than from any bonk. * • * ' , 

V milling to the (icrnimi and KnglMi ideal, the new material is grappled 
"ith lirst in the classroom' by the teaeher and pupil tug.-thcr. In Ameriea the 
I"||* ? ! "Ht of s'-h'M.l studies the new material lirst in the textbook and goes 
,,v '*r h afterward* In the class with th** teaeher. The teaeher In America 
imt'-; he familiar, not only with the textbook, as we are. hut with what nil 
tin- lead in;r textbook* say about tlie subject. Some teacher* have to sjiend hours 
in .1 Tdtfnry Taking up even jmssihlc reference tliat a pupil might make in 
Hn- 

^li^s BramweU' (|7|. |». IU) summarized tlie defects of the text- 
Ihm.|< method as follow**: 

!u lends* I" the mere •* reciting of the words of the hook. I took and refer 
hi. es are used wh.-re thought ami retleetjon might he hotter guide*. It em>»ur 
l»~* '• digression^ In class ami a resiilling slownoss in tini>hiiig subject matter, 
li wastes time by -causing debate ii|n»m subject involving onl\ individual dlf- 
fei. of opinion. There N.n tetalency .to bookishness mid shivery to word 
forms 

(iricl»oj» ( pU)]. \k >4 > si ay p: 

file teaeher Is eniupcllcd iTgain* her otfn Judgment f« use textbooks and 
to imprison free words In the chains of n textlmok. wliich Is often not truthful. 

A* an example of this he cites histories written from the northern ami 
from* the southern point of view dealing with the American CTi vil • 
War. 

Dillon ( p* #V») thinks that— t. . N 

l lie true enjoyineni *of scientific work which is connected with spontaneous 
OiM * very and comprehension is Impossible in the s**eiety of textbooks mid red- 
rntiotiM. Knowledge may In* manifold, but It remains superficial ahtl external. 

I his 9er.ies of criticisms seeins to stun up our situation iiuregard 
to the textbook method quite well. In so far as the use of the text- 
ixs»k makes the pupil independent of the teacher so that he can work 
things out for himself it is to lie desired. It is desirable also in so 
fur as it leads to variety of viewpoint, in so far as it leads ; ^o the^ y' 
usi; of the library, uiul in so fai.us.it^nculc*iites it spirit of . independ- ^ 
ent study. But continual care is needed to gtiard agiunst 
the dangers* wliich are pointed out. WaetzoltY objection will jiave 
little weight because America prefers to stimu latent he initiative of 
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the pupil rather than have him led by the teacher. Miss Bur,t.ills 
objection, however, is more serious. Mere reciting is dull. There 
has been too much emphasis on rote memory and too little upon 
training in judgment and thinking. This defect, has long been rec- 
ognized and it is no longer to bt> 'found if the teacher hus l«en 
trained properly The topical method is growing in use. while 
verbatun methods are passing even among untrained teachers. 

The tendency., for the work to become too intellectual is a danger 
which besets all methods of teaching. have’ suffered from'it. 
but hardly more than have other countries. At least it is not pecu- 
liar to the textlaiok method. As requirements. in tencher training 
are raised undoubtedly there will be less shivery to the* printed page. 
A further help m this connection is the growing tendency to eouip 
each schoolroom with several texts for purposes of comparison. 
I he use of mu me material is another tendency which' helps to off- 
set this difficulty. It is desirable, of course, to have teachers who 
know more than is given in the textbook, but the teacher does not 
have to know everything about the subject. Some of our problems 
should be studied with the distinn* understanding that neither die 
teacher, nor the children know the answer, .but that they are goirw 
to work together to find out what it is. This would avoid the tend" 
ency toward didactic formalism and would promote the spirit of 
inquiry, and groVth. 

, I* is true ‘ ,mt m " n y P U P’ ,S can ‘earn better through their ears’ than 
through their eyes. For such pupils the textbook is difficult. But 
since so much of our educational matter is now available In printed 
form, and since the mastery of this form is so essential to the gaining 
| of information after school days are over, it seems desirable that 
the reading method of learning should be emphasized even for those 
who are not “eye-minded." 

The majority of Americans will for similar reasons prefer to 
Wick to the policy of presenting the new material in printed form 
first. This does not mean, however, that the assignment should lie 
neglected. or that pupils should not lie taught how to study the 
new lesson. In some* cases it will doubtless be lietter for the teacher 
to g over the new material with the class beforehand. This is the 
study-recitation idea and -it bah been recommended And used for 
just such eiises. The ideal, however, is to: train the pupils so tint 
pan master .the printed page* without the aid of a teacher, 
^^e wggestion fhat unnecessary debating will arise hardly com- 
l^f to the American. Debating and the power to' express 
;ione s thought* are too valuable. We. should insider this an ad-' 
vantage than a flisuHvAntami nvAn L i 
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die eves of the pupils; and even if they^rere, valuable practice in 
•I" - power of expression would still lie afforded. , 

As (jriebsch says. textbooks are not always truthful, but teachers 
also are likely to lie prejudiced. The free minds of the pupils may 
also lie enchained" in the words of the teacher. In. fact, it seems 
unite certain that too much of that sort of tiling ha>jieen going on 
in Cernmny. When it comes to prejudice anil error. A he textbook 
is less likely to lie affected than is the individual teacher. . 

(• i nallv. America will not agree with Diilou when he says that 
* true enjoyment of scientific work i- impossible in the society of 
recitations and textbooks. It is undeniably endangered sometimes. 

Imt there is no /reason why the two < an not exist together when 
there is plenty of supplementary material and when the pupils know 
how to study aiul use books. 

Thus it seems that all of the objections which have been raised 
to the use of. textbooks, are either negligible or removable, while the 
values which come from lining them can lie achieved in' lift other wav. 

It does not seem probable, therefore, that America will abandon the 
textbook method. - On the other hand, continual effort should be 
made to avoid the dangers which the method involves. 

Closely connected -with the ' use of the textliooks is the use of 
library books. Ohr children's reading rooms arc a source of amaze- 
ment to all fore idlers. They are peculiar 1<> America and are the 
result of our lieli^f in the principle of equipping each individual 
with the power anjd the means to educate himself without a teacher. 

Hie American practice pf teaching through the eve rather than 
through the ear hijs emphasized another tendency which is a source 
of curiosity to our) critics, particularly those of the eurlier periods. 
This is the use of tjjic hliicktmard. The blackboard is neither praised 
nor condemned in general, though one or two critics seem to like it.. 

W alther ( f a.) 1 . p. jAl) thinks that blackboards are good as a means 
of correct! rig mistakes in written work and as a means of presenting 
outlines. “ They also lessen the amount of written work at home 
ami relieve the teacher of much marking of papers.” The use of 
the blackboard is [an excellent instance of the American belief in 
teaching through ijeading and in the value of class discussion. 

The -criticism which lias been quoted concerning the textbook 
method is typical of that which applies to the recitation. The recita- \ 
tiou also excites the curiosity of. the crities. They use the class '■ 
perjod for imputing deformation andin reviewing whafc waspfo}^ 
viously given, while in America the clkss perjod is used for th»V.u 
purpose of recalling what the pupil has learned for himself— in the ^ 
textbook or front supplementary material— and in discussion of thf - 
{joints involved therein- Thus th* Amnkuia » a. j 
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independent reading and in practice in oral expression. The 
dangers involved are the same as those : already noted as applying 
to the textbook method. In -order to emphasize the>e danger two. 
additional criticisms are given. Fitch (|32f. p. 50) says: 

An undue propnrt ion of wlmt whs horn'd was 1 learned by In-n rt . Kven Hie 
oral exercises, which wore sup|*osed to In* siNiiituncoti*. were ton much a l ik<> 
Rial* conformed t * h » often to certain <*oiivcittlniinl patterg* which were in ion- 
stunt use. > Meinori/.iim •* • * Is confined to scraps of information or short 

passages from nlie textbooks* Many more rules. aphorisms,. and short dHiui- 
tltms lire commit tod to memory In Auiericitn tlmn in KnulHi schools. 

For example, he mentions the reciting of names and dates of the 
Presidents in order. 

Dulon ([2N|, p. 2^5) says ^ 

The one-sided cultivation of (lie memory interferes wltli. the "cneml mined 
development whose more liowcrfiil expression must lie fouml in spontaneous 
and IndeiMMulent thinking. It/ is tinl»elieval»ly diltleult for tin** rorihii imi> t» 
train the piipil in intelligent thinkiug; . " 

Much has happened to improve matters since Dulon \s day: Train- 
ing in intelligent thinking is now possible in connection with mir 
recitations if "they are ctmdncted in thy proper manner, yet it i>, 
necessary to he on continual guard against tendencies toward dry 
formalism. The only safe tiling to do is to secure thoroughly trtuped 
teachers and provide for their growtji while in the work. TluvK'aelter 
who sees his field in its larger relations is seldom, if eyel\ guilty of 
permitting his recitations to degenerate into tijetv rote memory 
exercises. 

The influence of American lielief in^riqspeet for the individual 
personality shows ipiite plainly injonFinetliods and calls forth ><»nw 
very strong criticism front- oifr critics, particularly the (vennans. 
Beck ([4|, p. 94). for example, says: 

They Imve taken nut? ttmi tin* way shall l*e dear for the fr«*e develop- 
incut of personality, Therefore, they tolcriifc no authority in the school 
other than that chosen hy the children themselves. The school us un iu- 
stltutlon has uu standing. Itcan not lioftt or go after the children. It entices 
the pupils amt praises their Tin* child does not extern! Ids Imtals tmvanl 

the teacher In order to trow, hut the. teacher lw»\vs down Is* fore the “lieheo 
Klndeletn.r _* : • • The teacher doe* not ask questions. He must wait far 

the 9 flttpll to ask him, In case the pupil can not advance hy Ids. own effort*. 
Tliere. la no Imparting of in reinitiation, no giving of attention, no llstcnim; 

: but only self-activity, * vat least such Is the dernund. of the American 1 

-.theory. * * ^ . Compulijory rules are , replaced by motivation. As many/ 

^/ islands entice .ttneybii « in wit ride, and us tin* lower steis* Invite ascent. *» «, 
^ ^ raultltude of easy details entice the ptipU along the streets of learning. § 

* On page 127, Beck says : 

v»-v‘* y- s i ■ • ’ -.‘ l ■ *• 


; Th^ lIl)€Tul view that everything inust grow out* «»f the. experience* and 

U.VlIv- _ ». mL. .1 
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hither anti thither. I have never been able to see the steiuly progress of a well' 
pluiiiiet] lesson. I have never heard n 'right well-connected one In which an 
en«l Is striven ufter by the child mind, press! ng '-onward step hy‘ step, hesitat- 
ii»*r often but a^gain taking courage until dually the pleasure of victory rewards 
ilie worker. If the child is encouraged jt«» esf tress himself concerning every- 
tiling, lsnistlng am) immoral pride N the result. A |H*«1ngggleitl the* try which 
bases Its procedure and alms only upon the powers of the child leads to peda- 
irogbiil anarchy. 

Klcmtii savs (f4«l, p. r »(») O 

In Chicago there is n sclMsd in which the small pupils are not bothered 
with letters until they themselves wish to learn to read. This Is certainly 
“putting thecurj before the horse.” 


Here we have the oltl conflict lietween interest anti effort. Both 
Beck and Klemm object to allowing the child's interest to be the con- 
trolling factor, partly, at least, ltecatise the doing of what one wants 
I" do is easy. According tV> the dominant Herman view which these 
* men represent, the aim in education i< training in doing one's duty, 
especially wheiTthis involves difficulty, Carried to an extreme, this 
means^that all educutive activity should consist in doing what one 
j]>b1\es to do. The more one hates the task the more valuable it 
Incomes. This view in; a modified form is also represented in this 
country and is closely related to the. old religious doctrine of total 
depravity and to the disciplinary conception of education. 

But recent tendencies have Wen in the other direction. We art 
I leginning to understand the meaning of tlye law of effectin' learning. 
Kdiication must, after all, grow out of instincts. emotions, and im- 
mediate. interests. To attempt to suppress these inner tendencies is 
to waste vital human energy Jn a vain struggle against resistance. 
Such educational effort is sure to l>e painful, tiresome, and slow, 


while an education which utilizes and redirects the mighty forces of 
original nature is pleasurable, refreshing, and rapid. The Utter 
process is called motivation and is founded upon the basic principle 
that true education is conditioned upon the who|e-hcartei|. purpose- 
ful activity of the child. It is considered fundamental that the child 
should like what* he is doing. There is no emphasis i K,n doing a 
thing from a sense of duty. The factor of compulsion by external 
authority is not a dominant one. If such compulsion is tolerated ^it 
all it must W justified in terms of the needs of the ela 85 ** It must 
not come ex cathedra from the teacher. . 

So far as the educational leaders are concerned .the' Majority 
clearly in* favor of the spirit of the more recent tendency,. Among l 
the people at large, the principle of motivation is in accortl with the 
resis t for jyersonality and the hatred of external authority. ^ Tlie 
philosophy "back of the process is clearly. the most successful effort, 
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terms. I et the extreme form pf it as stated by Beck is not acceptable 
to Americans in general. There is still a strong current of puMic 
opinion which favons obedience to external authority, particularly 
on the part of child/en. The average man. too, is still of the opinion 
that the school should be a place where children work rather than 
play. He expects his children' to learn t<j overcome resistance through 
effoi-t. He has little, love foY anything .that sounds like soft pedugngv. 

Here, as in many other situations, the middle course is the desirable^ 
one. The problem is not that of avoiding all effort but that of getting 
the most done with the least friction and fatigue. Above all. the. 
motive force must come from within rather than from without. 

^ Pupils must be made willing to put forth efforts in order to attain 
some cherished «nd conscious ideal rather ttoan. to avoid an external 
penalty. T o impel is better than to compel. The disadvantages which 
are mentioned by Beck and Klemm are real but they involve less 
danger, at least in a democratic society, than do the older methods of 
procedure. In the meantime, it. impossible to guard against some of 
| the dangers which are connected with the doctrine of motivation. 

While the teacher is not to be autocratic, yet she must always be a 
| lea( l er - Skillful leadership will avoid the lack of system'.whicli Beck 
mentions, and will be a safe guaranty against the’ pedagogical anarch v 
j which he fears. Kespect for the personality of the child is not inc on- 
sistent with leadership by the teacher. * 

A more serious danger to he avoided results from the fact that 
| theory tends to be divorced from practice. Beck ([4], p: 90) says: 

t nfortunaiely many realities are in the way of the theory which bases <*tiuca- - 
tion on the self-activity of the child. Stronger powers rule the schools than those 
of their philosophical representatives. These powers shape the principle of self- 
development to*tlieir own ends. One. now recognizes that one is walking in the 
el*lds when one uses this idea. It would be better to* aim at adjustment, social 
membership, and citizenship in the surrounding nature and .culture world. 


The latter aims are also those which the method .of education 
through self-activity claims to attain better than docs any other 
method. It is true that the leaders who arg basing education upon self- 
activity ate in advance of current practice. This is as it should Ik*. 
But to accuse them of u walking in the clouds" is putting the matter 
too strongly. To institute a «gew procedure and pht it upon a sound 
foundation requires time, and there is a tendency on the part of* some 
of our leaders to grow* impatient and to run too far ahead of current 
practice. We must continually guard against this m ista ke. It is not 
| necessary or advisable to abandon the principle ; but there is a crying 
r rteed of a hand of shrewd, patient. >nd tactful teachers, who are 
sound in theoretical knowledge, who can adjust the theory to the prac- 
; T% and who are powerful in building up public faith in self -activity 
$ basis for, mode rn education. V - j 
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"U 1 ® criticisms so'far given are types of the German reaction' to 
methods based on self -activity and respect for personality. The 
I*ren<*h critics do not touch upon the subject. This seems to be due 
t* the fact that none of them in recent years have been interested in the 
elements rv field. The English generally like the method and are able 
to appreciate it at its true value. 

tKavenhill (|72], p. 407) commends.our 

emphasis ou selt'-uetlyiiy without insistence on perfection of performance. The 
ohl idea that the <lrild get3 more intellectual ami mental discipline wlien he goes 
at a matter unwillingly ^nd not spontaneously, out .of th* fullness of his own 
heart is fairly shaken to its r foundations in the Uniteti States. The American 
method aims to discover ifie j*i\ver. not the weakness of the pupil, to emphasize 
Mirress ji<hi«w<>d and not tlie disheartening shortcomings as* in the citire of the 
older methods. 

Mark (|.63j,p. 143) says: 

ThcVhildivn arc doing wliat they like to do rather than liking what tliev have 
to do. 


Moth of these observers seem favorable to the Inethod and able to 
appreciate it* Mark, however, is not fullv in accord with the con- 
tent which has been used. The principle of self-activity has carried 
"ith it the idea that the individual must relive the experience of 
tlie race. (It is this that Mark questions. 

He says ([63], p. 46) : 


American children are liable to overN*nsion. Hence the use of adult methods 
may involve a striving after a community life and a conrmuhity consciousness, 
whilst the ordinary child l< only a crude little Individual. The biogenic law 
niuy he overemphasized. Too much vital consciousness may arrest development 
qnitc as seriously ns too much repression. 'What Is repressed may remain latent, 
wluu is jiennnnently expressed ft with difficulty recalled to a static state. 

Tlie last quotation calls attention to a defect which rimy arise in 
connection with basing the curriculum upon the culture epoch theory. * 
This theory is now discredited, and as a result a great mass of our 
|>edagogical literature is out of dnte v This fact in itself should 
make ns very cautious in assuming that any contribution is the Inst * 

, " or d on the subject. The passing of the culture- epoch theory has 
in no way invalidated the principle of self-activity. It still bids 
fair to be a distinct contribution to the theory of education as worked 
mit in America. The results will come slowly but surely. In the 
Hieantime improvements in. our theory will bring it closer and closer 
. » correct statement of American belief and ideala. , 

. . . • " * . * '■ _ f 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


Our belief in progress manifests itself in the elementary school as 
a tendency toward experimentation. The Germans are particularly 
in this phase of our, work.; In general, they approve, it^; 
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though Kuypers ([49], p. 130) believes that it is dangerous to u« 
tlie child as a subject for experimentation. He believes that it is 
preferable to hold onto the old methods. . Whether or not this eriti- 
''cisni is to apply depends upon the character and value of the ex- 
periment. The danger of an experiment turning out wrongly mav 
be neglected if the success of the experiment is tpiite probable, anil 
' particularly if it would be of great Wnetit to the country at large. 
On the other hand, long-continued experiments of doubtful, chances 
of success are to lie condemned. <The Gary experiment seems tu 
have been of this type. No experiment should be permitted to rail 
us much as U| years without a careful inventory of its results. 

The genera) idea and belief in experimentation, however, is essen 
tial to progress and. therefore, one of our most hopeful. tendencies. 
Jn s (.leaking of this attitude Heck ( |4|. p. <s7) says*: 

I. * Kx|*erieiuVs over there quicker and more easily than with iis. Tlio 

American is not hindered hy a consideration of tin* present. An entire* »|»semv 
of sentimentality |>ermlts old ideas to he 'forgotten ipdckly. 

As an example of this .tendency he says: * 

Pof*tnfo7.7,lnnism has suffered arrested fVvelopineiit^wifh ns. while over ihMy/ 
, it has borne rent fruit because the Americans energetically nirry things ihrmvi]/ 

Tims we see apt in the American tendency toward pfogrre*s which 
.• is working itself out through experimentation. With proper safe- 
guards it should keep America at the front. in the movement toward 
educational progress. . \ 

Probably the most distinctive characteristic of the American 
elementary school is the attitude which the children have toward it. 

Mention has already l»een made of the excellent relation Iietween 
teachers and pupils. The pupils 1 attitude .toward each other and 
toward the school in general seems equally praiseworthy. 

Mark (|G4|, p.,27) says: 

The teacher aims to make the children proud of each .other when they <lo g<n t <| 
.work, mid the class ns a whole brightens up when the teacher pralsCs any niciii- 
her of It. Tims she alms to produce ti zest for good work for Its own sake, and 
at tin* same time an adrtdnitlon Tor the right things In the school comm unity. 
The cultivation of good nianiicrs Is regarded ns a function of the school. 
Education Is not a mere drawing out; * * * n mere training of the powers 
of the Individual.. It is also a lending forth Into the world and Into life. 

• * * The teacher identities herself with the social feeling of the class 

and indeed creates it by her sympathy with the children ami by the enjoyment 
of their work which aljows this feeljng to develop. * ^ 

Diinker (|29|, p. 37) says: V ^ 

There arc those In Oormnny who very often go out Into life it* sullen natures, 
without faith in themselves- or their calling without force or impulse to create, 
fingered against tlie school which did not understand them. Of the l>est which 
. the school can give of the linuuise upward, of the* longing after better things, i 
|^;the>^ hay<? felt no trace. Thelr e^lucatlon ia endefl. ' . * 

_ ^ jr \r > 4 / i\ , v..*!',,- 
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Dnnkcr believes that America uvoicls all of these tilings, 
hanglois (|52], p. 21ft) says: * 
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The children have a preferon<*e for the school. Tl»t*.v love to go and. 

the\ hold their school days hi loving remembrance. 

Salmon says ([ 70 |. p. 20) : 

Tin- tone of the clnss^wns more that />f a his family Mum'thnt of h small 
jroL'imeiit. The ideal is not restraint 'from; doing wrong. Imii incitement to do 
right. t ■ 

These criticisms are typical of many others, all pointing toward an 
excellent school atmosphere, involving resect, cooperation, and de- 
votion, which is one of the most unique and most inspiring features 
of American education. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The kindergarten in America lias also come in for its share of 
f criticism. Tn general, thi* criticism has been favorable, though cer- 
tain defects are also pointed out. The most complete criticism is 
that of Mark ( [W], p. lftg ff ). lie says: 

The kindergnrien has ukvady hnd n history In America such at* probably no 
sinulc educational system has had anywhere amongst the Western people, if ox- 
•♦•piion he made of ‘the renascence standards as set up by Sturm and the Jesuits. 

The only infant' school in America Is the kindergarten. * * * innocent of 
all Intrusion on the part of the three R r s in however simple tt guise, and yet 
ci^itaiuhig a preparation of thought and capacity which Is of great ultimate 
\alue wherever prlmiir.wgrnde teaeliers are sympathetic toward It. If is 
based on the principle of “Learning by doing.** In the social nspect It Is, with 
the university, the greatest conservator of Individualism, * * * which looks 
out ii|K»n the larger, social whole lietween which and the individual, action t|nd 
reaction, imparting and receiving are ever taking place. 

He culls attention to two interpretations of kindergarten principles 
in America.' the one bused on the ipse dixit of Fmebel which advo- 
cates diret^ed play, and the other, a modified form which is based 

upon the principle of free plav: He savs: 

* ♦ t 

Tin* first Incorporates piny and games merely because they appeal to the, 
child’s instincts, while the secniid selects the universal and typlaal plays of 
childhood which have some recognized educational value, some principle of 
ititcHiiscious instruction, some idetd outlook u|nui society, mid a certain amount 
"T ethical content. The first emphasizes the plays which children everywhere 
i‘i»l low by sheer imitation. The second selects plays and gifts* which are a prep- 
aration for mathematics anti /esthetics, which are n means of constructing the 
. complex^pjit of the simple arid of discovering possibilities of beauty In tbe*.^ 
elementary type forms sucli as the square and the circle. The first makes tlie 
kindergarten an organized playroom, the second makes It a school. The first v 
tyi>e of kindergarten I* practically a piece of the occupied life, of the child- out- 
side of the school, V * * .. the second Is an enlargement of the child’s life, 
thought, and outlook. * * * The aim of the free-play type is to lift the 

' child out of the meager, and . uninspiring environment of! thoroughfare and ’ll 

^ ■* ' 
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A consideration of the foreign criticism of .secondary education 
is beset with -everal difficulties. As hits been related in Chapter 
II. the secondary period in foreign countries is more extensive than 
it is here. With them it roughly covers the period of the child's 
life between the ages of 12 and 18. Tims the foreign statements 
coiul»ming.*>econdary education apply to schools which are repre- 
sented in this country by unit of the elementary school, all of the 
high school, and part of the college. . This point must ,be kept con-* 
tirmally in mind by a|l who would intelligently study this type of 
. education from the comparative point of view. 

It \> difficult to arrive at a definition of what secondary education 
is. The English Board of Education defines it as that type of edu- 
cation which i- suited to young people l*etween the. ages of 12 and 
17. In fiernmny ami France secondary education is that type which 
prepares pupils to enter the universities. Beyond thi> there seem 
to be no detinite statements, though the policies of procedure are 
well worked out. In like manner, there seems to Ik* no comprehen- 
sive statement oi the function of secondary education. Certain ele- 
ments of its function, however, are pointed out. 

Sadler ([70]. p. 1,»<M suggests that the aims and character of the 
chief part of secondary education should l*e — 

the preparation of tin* rclut i v«-l.v fVw hi^rlily taloutcd pupils for higher educa- 
tion niilier than tin* t i«*u of I Im*>*c who will not proceed hey olid t lie 

high. school * * *. The tendenrx hr Amcrj<;i Is to prolong rite yours of gen- 

••ml mid liberal ediinitinn nnd pnsf)N»ne s|ieclii|lzntlon ns fur ns possible. 
Whether to specialize earlier or to sacrifice exj»ertness in one’s calling to the 

* nidi i tilted progress in higher culture is the gravest question at issue in 

American secondary e<J neat ion. - • # 

An ellort to lucci both of the «il*ove deiiuiuds lias led to I he limit Iplieat toil of 
suUJeiiK in the secondary schools, with the atteudaut hurry und drive. The 
remedy for this Isjiot narrow specialization but differentiation in types of 
secondary schools. This Would involve a somewhat earlie^ clioiee of a pro 
fession, lint differentiation of types of schools ^wou id lie a national misfortune 
if it inipa ired the free ifiteniilii£llng of hoys from all classeg^of weiety, which 

* has been one of tlie great glories of American edueat ion. * * * The Anierl-' ’ 
ran leaders show « united front against any narrowly commercial spirit, in 
the secondary schools. American business atmosphere is so tense that it. li 

# the duty of the secondary school t«j provide a counteracting influence rnther 
than intensify the interest in commercial matters. The true claims for second- 
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b done. The general tendency is clearly toward a demand for a 
full 4-vear course in liberal secondary education for nil who Van 
profit by it. To leave school at a lower level is to run the risk of 
being handicapped in later life both ns n citizen and ns a producer. 

The complex character of the student peculation in the high sch'ool 
i" responsible for the multiplication of . subjects in the curriculum. 

This tendency has been recognized by^the colleges and universities, 
and it is now possible to make credit for college entranceMn prac- 
lirallv every subject which the high schools offer. The emphasis, 
therefore, is on the interests of the individual rather than the en- 
trance requirements of the higher institutions. This protects the 
M'huols against rigidity in method and content. With such a policy 
Sadler seems thoroughly in accord, lie says ( [77], p. 439) : 

Aiaoinr tlie atost |»n»rioiis tpmlith's tire vfiilness. initiative. <*on#r active 

.•Utility. artistic p**w«h'\ leadership. trustworthiness. gii.wty nf itiiml. moral 
mu nme. reverence, ami fajtli. Yet these finalities are lmt little developed in 
the ordinary kirn) of school studies. I,et us* beware. tlieri*fore. of riveting 
*lown on a nation n system of intcllertnal tests which shall take no account 
of the very <|tinliti<‘s oh which, in thcJorm run national welfare most depends, 
chaos may lie a had thimr hut nveronrniiizatioii is worse. 

To all of this the American Nation will most heartily agree. America 
, believes in the differentiation of the* typos of secondary schools, hut 
there is a strong tendency, as Sadler suggests, to keep all of the 
students under the same root, 1 lie practice of setting up separate 
institutions, as was the policy in Germany; meet'- with strong ob- 
jections here on the, grounds that 'it leads toward class education, 
which is. of all things, most hateful. * ! 

The practice of keeping all types of high-s< hriol education' as 
nearly as possible under one roof is commended also !>v Dunker 
(|29].p. 11), who says: 

The problem «f n voiding blind alleys in education is beljted t«iwnr<1 solution 
hy brintflTit; the different courses under one ronf and nm* principal in -order to 
.make the transfer from one to tln^otlier jwtssible and relatively easy. 

Thus. America escapes a danger which Germany has suffered hy 
separating her types of secondary schools. The choice of a career 
is postponed. When such a choice is made it can be made more in-* 
tc ill gently because the pupil is in direct contact with ‘courses of 
various types ami with the people of different viewpoints. Voca- 
tional guidance is fnude possible and the pftifnl condition of the, 
blind-alley situation can he avoided;. 

The whqle question of the function of secondary education can 
'he considered adequately only after one knows what type of pupil* 
is to attend the secondary institutions.' If the attendance is to 
come entirely from the upper classes, as has l>een' true. to a great 
degree in most, foreign countries, the answer to the questions of 
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content, method, maintenance, and the like will lie answered in a 
manner different from the answer which America must irive. Here 
the high school has grown out of the element art- school, "it i s there- 
fore free- ami open to all social classes. America Mieves in ecttialii v 
of op|M>rtunity for all, so far as that is possible. Such a lielief has 
rought representatives from all social classes into tlie high school, 
and is at the root of uli of our most serious problems in secondari- 
education. Several of the critics point out the difficulties which are 
invo ved m the working out of a plan of secondary-education which 
will lie suited to the needs of all types of pupils, ('ompavre ( f-'!i I 
. p. 241 says: . 1 * '' 

The Americans develop a taste for n type of cdtiration wl.i.-l, is ,o„ |,Mi 
in ■•omiM.rls.m win, the social ,|,..si|„y „f tl „. ,.„,,jis who attend. 

Com pay re says further on page ">: . 

The American high selmnls are not uniformly distributed. Thcv arc „.. t 
made ..ill Of the |I|||.IK 

Sadler, f fTO]. p. 141) says: , 

An Kngjish stud,.,,, the pill, lie spirit ami pufrb.ti,. ~„,hi,sh,sm which 

ha e produced the new high-school system In Amerhu. Kin ii 

Intellectual efficiency has lieen somewhat to. the desire to 

cater to the average hoy ,„„| air I who come from the primary sc 

Bottger ( r-1. p. 21) says: • 

bi Ameilea they .look upon the raising of tlie ability of the average man 
as/their aim. while in Germany the main purpose Is to em.i.i,. the. I.est pupils 
■to come to n full ilevelopment. 

Miss Rtrrstall ([12]. p. 41) says: . . 

There Is m, provision for l.riaht pupils, if „ hundred p„„iis hoain l.,„i„ 

h « , ;n' hr 7 ,,VN - rate through 

l * H> ' thPm 0t ChriS """* ' f ■*•« 'toller. „„.| hare 

ITSS.: " v,,ra ®‘ "IvlHlon. am) a slow fall, who would need special 

_.|„'h thlTl m * ht ' IO t "' IC0 ,,K '*« the third. This 

Hmt . m !?. • w,,nW t0 i,,a,,v •'"•erlen.is he unite In 

Hint one hoy wot. Id learn, at public cost, twlee.as much as another in a venr 

hl« ™n ' ' hlS , ‘ 1 "" h " t '* "'" s authorities because 

his policy was ••contrary to American democratic principles” • * * \ 

country which provides only for A lie average .vomit in its public schools ,1c 

r n r |:r '}'* °\ ,rlrl " h " ■ ’<•*«**«• special talents of the opportunity of 

cnlthating Ihent to the highest degree and tluis robs I tael,' ' • • ‘ t„ 

fora, tm Ideal, which demands only (he best it, the wav of Intellectual results 
for e\er> pupil and to make the nveraee man realize It/is prohaldy one of the 
most ti went tusks of the present day for American speelnflsts fn higher 

All of these difficulties have been recognized an, I mueh has lieen 
done to relieve them. The broadening of the currictilnm has- done 
much to remove the force of Compnyre’s criticism. In the nineties it 
was doubtless true that many pupils were entering high school who 
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were not equipped either mentally or hy preparation to pursue high- 
m IiooI studies. . In 11 11 ])rohnl>ility there will always lie some pupils of 
this sort. Hut the broadening of the curriculum and the adjustment 
• >f the entrance requirements which have been made by the colleges 
and universities have’ done much to relieve the trouble. Even* if 
Ihe problem is never ’completely solved, it is much better to inspire 
all. of the pupils as individuals and provide opportunities for them. 
c\en if a few must drop out liecause they have not .sufficient ability 
profit by what is offered. The statement that high schools' arc 
not available for all the pupils is still unfortunately true, but there 
lias been much propress in this respect, and all indications point 
-toward still prenter ) impress in the future. 

It was shown on page Jii that American idrtfis*neeessitate first tak- 
'"P «»f *bt* middle classes ;is far as ability is concerned. Hence 

die tendency toward mediocrity and fixed promotion periods. But 
Miss Bui-stall's criticism is.ij.ot a true picture of the general situation. 
School authorities will not, in general, interfere with high-school 
principals who seek to provide fjjr the talented pupils. Americafi 
belief in the perfectibility ‘of the individual will see to that. The 
chief difficulty lies in persuading^ lie average parent that his child 
is less talented than other children are. For that reason lie will object 
to having the child put into the slow division. The difficulty arises 
over the slow pupils rather than over .the - fast ones. The solution 
«ill itune as a result of the gradually gnowing realization of the fact 
that individual differences exist and must lie provided for. Up to 
date this realization; has still failed to influence our school procedure 
to any marked degree, but there are signs of awakening everywhere 
and there, is much evidence to indicate that much more provision will 
la- made. especially for the supernormal pupils. To neglect this mat- 
ter. as Miss BurstiHl says, will result in great loss to society. 

A further function of secondary education is suggested in several 
of the criticisms. Ayrton, in theMosely Report (ff.Gj. p. 37). says: 

The Aincriciins are not so scholarly Her so well read as the Kngllsliiiicu. hut 
their knowledge Is In holier form to apply. The Ilrlilsli system lams out* a 
limn full of knowledge and principles, while the Anierieau produet is n l.iisiness 
man with selentltle tridiHwtT America furnishes the rapid, hold, and successful 
Inn of ^eiencc ti» industry. ! 


Schick ([80], p. 1504 snvs: . * 

U| "' " ro,u ui»iv«*rsiil 1 oiu1«mh>v porvndes the etlmmloiml work of America, 

* * I tendency toward the praeticnlutillty of what if* learned. 

Sa(Hei* L ([7Gl. P* 1-8) says:" j 

* America u influence on Kun>|K*nn eduniiluu shows it*e&im»st e<in*|»ieuouHlv 
in the irrowiii*' denmnd for belter school training in view «f the need# .ol mod- 
ern industry and commerce * * ♦. It necessitates teChniqi! training for the 
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iihihj^.s nn<l It also pmplinsUcs the fact that teiiinleal training Is only a part of 
the wlutttfimi which every individual is to he ^iven alimidant onportnnitles ^ 
enj^yh^. V 

Brereton (|-SJ, p. #00) says: 


America will soon leei t In* need of raising a *|*«»ci;il,amiy of well-trn lne»l ruin ' 
menial travelers, thoroughly verse^ in * modern l.-ingtiuaes. while iheir future 
eaptaina of industry will also require to he mure highly eUm-uOnl. not in the 
practice hut in the tlusu*y of business, or eeoitnniles, as it is called. 


i Thus we find recognition of the .fact that the secondary school has 
a function to perform in educating future workers, hut, as Brereton 
suggests, this part of the work should he broad and liberal rather 
than specific and practical. The function of secondary education 
as reflected by a composite of the criticism includes the provision of 
a broad liberal education for all. who can profit by it. and guidance 
in the selection of a career with ample provisions of slibjecf matter 
which is fundamental in as many callings as possible. It also in- 
cludes the creation of a hke-mindedrtess which is the best antidote 
for a class system and the best basis for citizenship in a democracy. 
It must he a finishing school and also a preparatory institution, 
emphasizing in each case the stimulation toward further education. 
Finally, it must aim to develop broadmindedness, adaptability, 
judgment. social .sympathy, and Mil of those^jualities which count 
for intelligent participation in social life as a whole. 

If a comparison he mode between the function of the secondary 
school and that of the elementary school (see p. 77 and tf.). it will he 
noticed that there is much overlapping. Th’cs is as it should he, 
because the transition from elementary to secondary education >hould 
l>e gradual. C hildren who pass from the elementary school to tin* 
high school are after all the same individuals, with much the same 
interests ami needs. The chief distinction between the functions of 

; the two institutions lies in the fact that the elementary school has 
for its chief function the control over the toolajaf knowledge while 
the high school is more directly concerned with the mastery of 
knowledge. Vet both of these functions are in reality determined hv 
the same great aim— the perpetuation and growth of American 
ideals.^ 

> The secondary school, as has been said, must provide for a broad, 
liberal education, and an education in those subjects which are 
fundamental to suceessSo the various callings of life. These two 
phases of the function of secondary education often interfere with 
each other. It is generally admitted that of the two, the liberal 
education should come first. Disagreement arises, however, as soon 
as an attetnpHs hiade to answer the question as to wjhen the emphasis 
should change from the liberal to the vocational and professional 
subjects. This problem, being common to all countries, occupies the 
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nUeutinii of the critics. to u lnrjjc extent. In all cases there is strong 
opposition to early specialization. The criticism of Douarche (| 27 ]. 
P c:dls attention to the argument in favor of early s|M>cializ<i- 
lion. The idea is luoiiolit out that with the increasing complexity 
of. modern life, one can not commence one’s professional education 
too early, even when the ne«jlcet of general education is involved. 
The lawyer and the physician.. for example, need so much kunwledoe 
f..r the exerhise of their profession that it is useless- to learn first 
the natural sciences and history. To this argument Dnmm-he replies: 

v<illilna is iiim-t- <|«s-ro|lve limn t'liis utilitarianism wlion ituslnsl thus far. 
I:i reality, the higher the professinii is for wlrhli tin* stmlmit is ptvpnihi:; him 
M'lf. the more ms-ossa ry js a hrcwitl, general «m1ik*ii t i«*n : nr. in other won Ik, flie 
higher tho into) lt‘» -tiinl lowi ii|nhi wliloli s|Kviall’/.iiHnn rests, the more cfTeetive 
Hit* s|«viisli/-niion. I‘mi* i l.o ymmt: stmlcnt will alwn.is have to faro social, 
i*-«l. inni'iil. aiitlj'oll^ious problems. Ho will livo in toiiliinial roHimt with 
nut ur«*. s»ionoo. mi. ami literntiiVe. Ilo must nlwnys II vo with ||W mu Ion ami 
uiihin n ooitai.n ep*teli. This ex jiei'ionee is common to oa« h of us — to iho hanker. 

well as to tho hilniKor. to tho priest as woll iis in -Hie t«*m her, to Iho InW’yer 
;.s woll ns to tho physieinu. Tho terhnhpie nf onr profos^ioi) ap|»oins. therefore, 
a- iho Inou t N n.t ni of tho common task at whioli wo work: ami if ilio.uhieutiou 
"l ,i In* ohlhl is to hi* tiila pit*t| to Ills life as :i man. it is *t u 1 1«> mvevsary that there 
l*o :i t'olmiiou fmol of uonoral otlnnilhai in any sot iul o<»iiiniunit\ . 

I lii> nitiiRsm was written in response* to a tendency on the part of 
h*tiio of onr educational. leaders to overemphasize vocational and pro- 
fo-sittnal education in oomparisnn with that of a hroad liltcral type. 
American public opinion seems to support Dotijuvhe in his opposition 
to this tendency., The average man no longer wants his son to prepare 
liiinsolT for the same railing in >\jiich lit* himsolf is en<ra«red. In 
L r oin*ral he realizes that a broil'd basis of jroneral ediioation is neces- 
s.u v. The laboring men and the farmers are justly suspicious of a 
type of educational program whieh will equip their sous snlelv for the 




safely leave -it to them to learn a trade or take up a profession. In 
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I < ' 

SPECIALIZATION IN EDUCATION. 

) ' - « 

Douarche mentions and opposes ailbther reason for earlv speciali- 
zation in America which is also worthy of consideration. That is the 
desire to teach only what appeals to the interest of the child. Against 
this tendency he says ( | *27 |, p. 22) : 

What is the use of education if it drts not mean that disrii ini nation of good 
and bad instincts? The purpose of education is precisely to suppress the lower 
instincts in order to develop those which are im»re imhle. n also aims, in general, 
to crente new desires and new interests. ‘What would modern, civilization lx* ff 
education could not subdue and organize our natural tastes and instinctive de- 
sires? Then. t<N>. the child who is itonnitted to give free rein to Ids Inclinations 
will not possess sufficient energy to triumph over his daily difficulties and will 
necessarily he badly prepared for the struggles of life. It is the sacred mission 
of education to raise mau to the realization of ids duties, to overcome the wicked 
instincts In order' to strive continually toward higher and Holder Ideals. 

On page 503 Douarche adds: 

Unfortunately t lie Elective system always lias the fault of encouraging pre- 
mature specialization. It makes |H>ssihle an incomplete ami Vrugmentnry 
education and does not insure a geucrul education to every pupil. 

! fn this quotation the critic, is no longer speaking particularly of 
' specialization,, blit is treating the question of the elective system as 
well. The argument applies also to giving the student the right to 
choose between subjects, each of which is lil>erul in character. Thus 
we come to a consideration of the Americari jelective system. In 
regard to it we find a great amount of comment on the part of the* 
critics. Most of them agree with Douarche in opposing it. Ker- 
schensteiner ([47], p. 14) says: . 

If the student does not tike t lie strict methods of any particular teacher or 
the difficulties of a certain course he may choose a different course and so 
eifade the severe training. To an entirely too great un extent Hie Anierinin 
high-school student does only what lie likes to do or what run he accomplished 
with a minimum of effort and not what really helps him iutelleetualiy. 

Langlois ([51], p. 2D) says: 

But a course of study In order to he profitable must be rational. Is it not 
- .absurd to allow children* to make such a course for themselves on the pretext 
that they are interested in such studies? Such freedom has lieen discredited 
by those quacktsh schools, which, hi order t*» throw dust in the eyes, adver- 
tise 30 or 40 subjects on their lists of instruction and which allow free choice 
between lice culture, stenography, and mathematics, for example. 

’ Clasen (| 16], p. 365) says: 

; : w To permit this freedom of choice to .voting 'pupils who have* no power to 
V Judge,' and, who. frequently, owing to the American love of freedom, - -will lie 
; advise^l neither by* their parents nor by their teachers, is au unsound arrange* 
ment ln the high schools. 
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Miss Burstall ([11], p. 107) says: 

The elective system appears to'tncouruge superficiality and to fritter away 
time, while the student can never acquire that sense* of the vastness .of knowl- 
edge- and nrduousness of really good work which Is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of a university education. „ 

■ . 9 - • 

But the elective system also has some good points in the eyes of 
uarche ([27], p. 503) says: 

has the great advantage of developing early in the life of the 
ing of responsibility. That which a iterson does voluntarily is 
better done than that which is imposed upon hini.hy administrative authority.. 

1 In speaking. of the American schools, X’ompayre (f 19*]. p. 15) 
favors the extent anti elasticity of the program of studies. He says: 

How different from the uniform and tyrannical rules which govern European 
secondary education! We shall not hesitate to say that the elective system 
with optional courses as practiced In the American secondary schools * * ♦ 

confers upon thhse schools a sort of vitality to which the classes in our French 
ly <•<*$.< can not pretend. There, without distinction and pcll-pell. pupils of 
every type" of Intellect ami every social destiny are compelled to follow the 
same course of instruction. ^ 

The same author says ([94], p. 218) : 

How can one compare without envy the supple and mobile regime of instruc- 
tion, m which the opportunity to choose diversifies the studies, with the French 
mechanism of secondary instruction which drives a troop of students under 
uniform rules from cluss to class, nolens volens. 

Valtlier ([89], p. 16) says: 

The elective system is an agency by which the education of the head, hand, 
and heart is provided rather than one alontf narrow .intellectual lines. 

Ashley .([1], p. 426) says: 

v 

The elective system gives free play to the personal tastes. Iiy freeing the 
pupil from distasteful studies it leaves him more time and energy to devote 
‘to those studies for which lie has a natural inclination and In which he Is 
therefore likely to do better work. 

firay, in the Mosely Report (]6G|, p. 170), says: 

The elective system is a valuable protest against the cut-und-dried courses 
hi the English schools. It does not disgust nor repel. It produces few If any 
hopeless .cases, Siqieranmiutloii. the artificial means hy which hopeless cases 
In the narrow groove system are eliminated, with all of its attendant injustice, 

Is unknown. * 

Such is the argument for and against the system. Shine of the 
objections are serious and worthy of thorough consideration. The 
strongest objections ’center around allowing the child to study only 1 
what he wants to. study. It is again the question of interest and 
effort which was discussed in Chapter . I V, page 89. Here, however^ 
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it takes the form of protest from those who favor the disciplinary 
subjects. They are afraid thut these subjects will disappear from tli* 
curriculum if they are made elective. Experience, however. 1 
shown that this is not true. The study of Latin, for example, has 
shown a remarkable tendency to persist even when ii is possible 
* to avoid taking it. . ’ • 

America will agree with Douarche when he says that oiie purpose** 
of education is to discriminate between the good and !»aT*ttiM incts. ' 
They will <|iiestijgi,h(yvever, his policy of suppression as applied to < 
the undesirable Mnivior. They prefer a policy of redirection, anir 
they believe that such redirection is possible by means of courses 
with prescrilied prerequisites. For example, a pupil may .lislike 
mathematics but be 'interested in engineering. In.sucb a case it is 
far I letter to show that mathematics must lie taken if the pupil wishes 
to Income ah engineer than to compel him to take that’subject in an 
ex cathedra manner. The principle of respect for personality is 
involved and this is dear to the Americans. The j>rovi*ion of j j re- 
scribed elective courses will also take care of the objection of Lang* 
lois and of the general accusation that the elective system leads to 
superficial ami choppy work. 

The argument that the pupils are too young to judge intelligently 
can be met by intelligent guidance and ample provisions for change 
if it is found that a wrong choice has licen made. The tendency on 
the part of some pupils to slum difficult courses ami unpopular 
teachers is inevitable: but it is not serious enough to spoil the whole 
plan. Furthermore, it is not entirely without 'compensation, since it 
often furnishes a valuable check upon tlie teacher. Courses slioAhl 
not be too difficult and an unpopular teacher is usually somewhat 
to blame. The elective system, therefore, tends to stimulate the un- 
popular teacher* to better bis policies and to improv e his methods of 
teaching. 

All of the favorable criticism will appeal to Americans. Indeed, 
the belief in the value of the law of effect, in the principle of respect 
for personality and m provision of opportunities for all classes, 
makes some form of the elective system a necessity. So pupil can 
study even-tiling. Some elimination is unavoidable. Therefore, 
America must and will make use of some kind of an elective system. 
The values rtf the system, on careful consideration, far' outweigh its 
) tfisadvaiita$$? ‘ 

Criticism of the general organization of secondary education is not 
extensive. The high school is largely n continuation of the efe- 
. mentary. school and as such it is subject to the same defects in organi* 
station; The most Serious weakness is the lack of coordination with 
the* elementary school. This was discussed on page 81. A further 






serious defect which has not been mentioned is^he lack of continua- 
tion -schools. Blair, in the Mosely Report ([W*], p. 4<B, makes this 
-tah'inent: 


»MImt the (hTiann nor- the American «*v**iiln:r seluml Is o*mpa ruble to the 
Knirlisli in either qualify or quantity. Tills i% partly iHsause England educated 
•* heinls ’’ ami "hearts'* together while in the other two countries there Is 
more «*t a temleip y to separate them. 

( . TIhA nek of a system of continuation school- i> the most Serious 
pi|» in the ’American educational system. The demantis of democ- 
^ nicy are not luring met so long as such a large proportion of our 
jaNiple do not have 'opportunities for a good secondary education. To 
meet thi- need i> one of our most pressing problems. 


COEDUCATION, 

By far the most voluminous portion of the foreign criticism is 
that dealing with the subject of coed ifcnt ion. Such a practice, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades, is rare in Europe. In some plains on 
the Continent, according to some of the critics, coed ucat ion ^vouhl 
la* dangerous. It is natural, therefore, that they should wonder .why 
it i- possible i\m\ even beneficial here. There is no other question 
ii)M»n * whirl i the criticism is more evenly divided, or upon which it 
is more contradictory. All a give that one of the chief reasons why 
coeducation has prevailed so generally in America is because it is 
more economical. Some of them accuse America of making a virtue 
<njt of a necessity in- this regard. Some say tlutt through coeduca- 
tion each sex stimulated the other, while perhaps an equal number 
>ay that each sex embarrasses the other. Some believe that it makes 
the boys more civil and the girls more self-reliant, while others are 
sure that it makes the boys effeminate and the girls rude and mascu- 
line. Some say that it reduce- sexual tension at a critical age and 
thus improves sex morality, while others believe that it leads to sex 
immorality. Some like it because* it leqds to ITappy marriages, others 
say that there are too many early marriages and still others that 
the girls learn the imperfections of the boys and are. therefore un- 
willing to marry at all. Those’ who. favor the plan say that disci- 
pline is made easier, that it is more natural for boys and girls to 
In* educated together since they are to associate with each other in 
life. Some like the system because it means equal* opportunities for 
both sexes.. They sav. it promotes a family spirit, in tjie schools,’ 
makes hoys and girls respect each other, prevents sentimentality and 
provides' hoys and girls with common interests. On the other hand,’ 
the opponents say that the work is too difficult for the girls, that the. 
standards must therefore l>e lowered, that it lends to make girls dis- 
satisfied with , home life, that there are not enough of opportunities 
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> * or g> r l s to develop themselves along the lines which are in accord 
with womans destiny in the world: Some object to coeducation be- 
cause it leads to a preponderance of woman teachers, while others 
opi>ose it because the male students object to the presence of girls in 
their classes. 

This conflicting criticism, is no doubt due to the fact that main 
of the critics have in mind the results which would ensue if the 
system were suddenly introduced into their own countries. In other 
words, they have failed to take into account the American beliefs and 
ideals which are back of the practice. 

These ladicfs and ideals are fundamental 'and to u large extent 
peculiar to America. Kespcet for personality and |>ersonnl freedom 
has not l>een confined to men only. According to our observers, the 
American girl is placed more upon her own responsibility than is her 
European sister. The girls of Euro]* are more safeguarded than 
they are here. Tinier a system of coeducation it is felt that sack 
safeguards would be impossible. This point of view is suggested" hv 
Walther ( [s>9 1. p. 30) who says: 

Tlio nssoeiiit inn of rills with young which with ns (jives so much inih. 

lor inisiiitcritrciiitioii anil is e\«-n fi-u re. 1, is nrcepted os u mutter of mur* 
over there. The resist which American women in genernl enjoy nml t|„. |„, m . r 

which the tunic sex accords to them cimrnntees them huh Inst injuries I m. 

lacks to which they hit unfortunately so often expose.1 in Knfojs-. Her.- 
women nin linnllv t«* go »*i» tin* streets nlom* in tin* rv**nhig. 

There seems to lie a general agreement nmong the critics that 
American women are more likely to Ik- respected and less likely to la- 
molested than is the case with the women of any other eonntrv. 
It does not occur to the average American that coeducation is a 
moral danger. The relations of the sexes are based upon the ludicf' 
that American girls are virtuou- and that American laiys and men 
will respect their principles of morality. Tints it is safe to put both 
upon their 'honor. Some boys and girls misuse their freedom but 
there are no indications that sex immorality is any greater in 
America than it- is in the countries' where girls are closely watched. 
The disadvantages are no greater, while the gain is immense. In 
fact, tilt* only true morality is. that whit-li holds' good when the in- 
dividual is free to act. 

The American women are also more free iidellcetiuillv Eansnn 
([54], p. ar>) says: ’ s 

. The American women seem to Imve lit Ictisr et|iml powers of attention. In- 
let Ugence, nml mi c<|iml degree of pliysieol nml tiientiil enpuelty. They do nut 
want a System of instriii-timi oiumilz.-.I for women, eimiseiilatcd nml iiiii-eeiiMr: 
a culture suited for ni-Miimcntii I plants: • ♦ • i.f the kitchen unrrteii. They 
w-nnt virile discipline which i|ovelo(is the liuinnn helnu In the plentitmle of Ills 

consciousness and will |x over. 
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This criticism suggests the working of a force which has, tem- 
porarily at least, obscured some phases of the coeducation question. , 
Historically school curricula have been made for hoys. Girls have 
been challenged to show that they are the intellectual equals of men. 
Their best opportunity to meet this challenge has been to make good 
in the boy s studies. For a time at least there was a tendency to 
overlook the needs' of the girls and require them to take what the 
boys must take. This tendency was greatly strengthened by the 
American belief in equality. The tendency to allow girls to pursue 
an education which is suited to their destiny in the world is still 
far from strong. So. far as elementary education is concerned it is 
undoubtedly better for both sexes to study the same subjects. But 
in the high school, particularly in the latter years of the course, it . 
seems much tetter to encourage the girls to elect those courses which 
are prerequisite to household arts and general honudieeping. Girls 
and boys may be equal intellectually , . but they are not identical. 
Each sex-has its sphere, though, of course, there is much overlapping. : 
Thy most fundamental division of labor is that which exists between 
tlx( work of men and the work of women. It seems therefore that 
the tjrst specialization should be along these lines. The secondary 
curriculum should be adapted to some extent to the interests and 
needs of the girls. This adaptation has yet to te arranged in the 
majority of our high schools. The only serious objection to Ameri- 
can coeducation is based upon the* fact that these provisions have, 
not teen made. The most desirable procedure seems to be to keep 
the boys and girls under the same roof, but* provide special eourses 
for each sox. especially in the latter years of the course. 

One thing at least is certain in this connection. America believes 
in the education of women, and it has provided better educational 
opportunities for them than are to be found in any of the countries 
represented in the criticism. The good results of this policy have 
not been overlooked by the. critics. Laveleye (foOl, p. *W>) says: 


It la the woman who Ims given strength to the American nomocracy h.v com- 
municating to .lt a moral and religious character %of a high order. * • 

HUncate the won. an and the itenple will be raised out of their Ignorance because 
of her intliteiM’e on the children. \ 

On the other hand, some of the critics are not so sure of the^value of 
education for women. Caullery ([14], pp. says: 


The American woman In a college environment usually has a more solid gen- 
eral culture than the mini infs, Ih*cuuhc she . prosecuted her studies in u true 
spirit of eulture and not as a means of arriving as rapidly as (tossihle at success 
hi the struggle of life. * • 0 In a general way, the American woman is 
more emancipated from masculine guardianship than the Kuro(*»nit woman Is; 
* * * she sees things for herself. The pri>8|>ects of life and of marriage have 

forced her more thuu In Kuro(»e to prepare to supiKirt herself. One finds her iu a. 
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inmilier of professions wlifrli me not open to Iht in Humpo. * * '• Krom tbe 

imint of view of her studies, she has the iv|ititntimi of hHiijr mure in<liistrf<»in 
thim the male sttulent is. She is mm h less uhsorbetl in uthletics and other diver- 
sions. In the eoe« I ucu 1 i«»mil. unhorsitirs she has had splendid sdiulustic sum*, 
whieh d<H*s.not fail to exeite a little imtseultiie Jealousy at times. * * * A 

roller- edueation largely eniam ipmes the Ameriean woman. She is educated and 
fm\ She interests herself voluntarily in many things, and partienlarly in pn.lt. 
lems of pnldie utility, often in a rather shock in? maimer. 

<>ne ean not refrain from i hi). kin- all the time that the life whieh she is lead- 
ing in roller* may develop in her tastes for luxury whieh in many eases will pi*. I 
sent a serious ohstmle to family life. The Auiorieau population of the am-ietn 
stork, the depository of Ku^llsli civilization mid Curitan tra«Hi i«m. is threateiie*! 
with rapid disappearam-e. This sterility is evidently voluntary, and anion- it, 
euases is the P*ut»*il minfort of life ami economic eoiiditions whieh it entails. 

* * ^hc^e edueation for women tends to a^ravate this evil. It lias de- 

veloped a strong individualism i„ women whieh leads away from the piosulr 
realities of life. 


C unlleiy suggests here one <if the 11104 serious problems of all 
. education. Its- importame is lie hip felt -in all nations. Women 
everywhere are RWling to enter into professional, economic, and in- 
dustrial life. The seriousness of this tendency arises from .lie fad 

• t hilt it, postpones marriage, and therefore interferes with the in- 

i-rease in the population. Since it is so universal, it does not .-eem 
fair to blame it alone upon the policy of educating women. It 
seems better to .look upon the ladief in the edueation of women as 
ail effect rather than a cause of the trouble. The essence of the move, 
ment is the general tendency to apply the principle of democrucv 
to women as well as men. Hut society has heretofore lioen organized 
on a monarchical busi>. in which the men were the more or less auto- 
cratic leaders. To give an eipial rights to euro money, acquire 

- an education, control her own affairs, and participate in political 
activity means a revolution in our social structure which is profound 
in its influence. To accomplish such a chance and avoid temporary 
maladjustments is impossible. It is likewise ini|io.-siblc to return 
to the old conditions in which women were kept within the home in 
ignorance and subjection, America, in particular, can not turn hack. 

I tecause we have advanced more than uny other nation from the old 
position. .We are in the midst of chances which must continue. 
As yet the outcome is obscure, but the tendency is established. The 
women of all nation- will receive more recognition. Kfpiulitv of 
opportiinily will he provided for them a- we!! a- for. the men. Tlii- 
incans that more occupations will be open to them and more in-' 
fltiences to pull them away from the home and marriage. The rate 

; of increase in the population will suffer somewhat. but there will be 
no disastrous residts. After all. the most profound of all human 

• instincts are hack of the family, and we can trust them to guarantee 
its continuation in some form. In the meantime; America must con- 
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timie .-to improve educational .opportunities for girls whicfi* will l»e 
more and more in line with their opportunities and needs. 

America lias pledged itself to give women their rights, hut the 
_artii.il process is far from complete. Miss Burstall .([12], p. *274) 

says : ' 

Tin* |M»sition of women in school .administration is conspicuously inferior to 
ulint it is in Knghind. As a rule, women jiiv not found on school ]>oar<ls, 
boards of retreats, or committees of the Nntioual Kducnthm Association. The. 

. higher the education tin* worse the |N>sitimi of women.. In the universities 
organization, initiative. administration, and government are in the liands of ‘ 

men. In tis^emhlies in coeducational schools fliosp who occupy the platform I 

jin* men, This condition of things in a country when* women occupy a far . 
hciicr position generally titan anywhere in the world, and where they are 
given precedence in a Ik kinds of ways, is very rcmarktdde. 


This condition is one of the imperfections which are unavoidable 
when. conditions are in a state of transition. Since the above criticism 
was written* the National Education Association policy has much 
improved, and the tendency everywhere is toward a* larger recog- 
nition for women. . 


EXAMINATIONS. 

; 

Out* other phase* of secondary education deserves notice because 
of its absence in America. There is no general system of examina- 
tions. In general,' the English critics seem to consider this a great 
advantage. Reiehel ( |G6], p. 2i)8) says: 


oid* *rlio«dx*nrc dominated hy outside* cxuubnat ions and organized for the 
l;urp«»sc of winning certificates and scholarships. * * • Tin* ordinary pupil 

• * * knows tlmt tile prize * • * is utjyrly beyond his reach, however 
hard he works. Naturally, lie soon gives up the struggle mid resigns himself to 
tin* mnvict ion that headwork is not for such as him. From this incubus the 
American schools are remarkably free. The pupil of moderate ability Is free 
from the pressure of external competition, mid consequently takes more Interest 
in Id*' work. . ' * 


Foster, in the Mosoly. Rcjmrt (|/H>], p. 1 1C), says: 

The examinations for degrees are left to. the individual teacher • • 

The evils resulting frpm occasional abuses are less great and less widespread 
tlmn I lie evils of the examination systein in British universities. In the uid- 
vendties of the States there stymied to In* ati atmosphere of quiet study and 
scholarly work which Is apparently continuous throughout the session and 
remains undisturbed by feverish outbursts of cramming such as characterize 
the lirltixh colleges and universities. The American systein requires elabo- 
rate daily care a ml the guiding, watching, and recording of the student’s prog- 
ress hut that care doc* -not involve a greater expenditure of energy than the 
organization of tin? unwieldy examination system of tills country. Moreover, 
ns it is spread over a large period, It can not involve the terrible- weariness 
'of the British system. From the point of view of the student, the results are 
fur- better. Slacking Is Impossible and the waste of time during some of the 
timst valuable and critical periods of thd young mail's life is prevented. 
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♦ ' ✓ 
The British teacher Is compelled by force of circumstances to conceive sad 
direct his work entirely In terms of examinations. As long ns oxamiimtioiis 
control teaching * * * so long will touching continue t«> he uyiidoiuic in 

the worst sense of the won I, cribbed. cabined. and confined. In' America even 
the weak teacher gives stronger guidance ‘to his pupils and pnshiees letter 
ednentjonul. results than he does here'' * * *. The American tem-ber is 

measured by the standard which he makes for himself, while with as the 
teacher Inis a standard Imjmsed upon him hv mi external examinin- laxly 
which Is almost inevitably academic. Fur the Knglish teacher a prescribe! 
n mount of work has to he got through in a .-ertnin time whether or hot Midi 
work is suited to the ability of the student or to the teacher's powers. I.it> 
Is a continual rush. There is no time to deal with the mistakes of tin* pupils; 
they are simply told that they are wrong 0 * *. The American .tearim 

cures for the development of the cities as a whole, amt not mainly for that nf 
those who will do him the most credit in answering- the (piestinns of an out- 
sider. ' - 

Rhys, in the Mosely Report (|(>C|. p. snvs: 

Tilt* Aiih»i ica n student is not under the pr«*ssnre of an ever-growing cratmnhtc 
system which, like an oetopus. threatens to strangle in It* uhhpiifous c**il« all 
that deserves to he called education. 

( ompnyre ( | IB]. p. 21!)) favors the American chain type of exaini* 
nations because — 

the stinmliK coming as it docs before the examinations i< mere rot, slant at,.* 
imwerful. The examination* new! not he taken so seriously * * * s |„ ( ,. 
nil d»**s not depend on one throw. The diffleuliy h divhle.1 and efforts |p»dn 
sooner. ' 

OoRjuvhe f f 27]. p. 2!>) stivs: 

* 

A series of examinations accompanies the student through the four years of 
his college life, to sustain and stimulate him. 

Judging bv the foregoing criticism. America has done well to es- 
cape such a system of examinations. A modified form of the sv-tein. 
however, exists in some of the eastern States, and evidence is not 
lacking to indicate that it is in general open to the same objections 
its is the case in England. 

For this reason, and because Americans are in general opposed to 
centralized authority, the examination system has' not liecome general 
"here. I nder such conditions the foreigner at once wants to kfiov 
how we maintain our standards. The answer is the accrediting sys- 
tem. poster (| 06], pp. 117-118) commends it heartily and gives tin* 
following reasons, in its favor: ■ * ’ ‘ 

1. It strengthens and unities the system. 

-• The universities are looked upon as the counselors and friends of the high 
schools. • , 

3.. Tlic harriers between university and secondary teachers are removed. 

'*• The teaching Is made more direct, stimulating, and attractive to the pupils 
0. Better trulning results because the. teacher amVthe taught ere free. 
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6. The system provides for a carefully graded mid carefully watched course 
of study* 

7. It ref »lu res tlie raeedmrsc method* iluir turn Hie KimlMi schools into train- 

in? ground* for tin* oxtiiidimMou Into * ‘ * 9 upon wtil«*lt tin* hoy’s future de- 

pends tn mi alarming extent. 

S. It re*i»*. r nl/.os tlmt education is a slow process which must In* spread over 
^'iiidn ti\ * -* I period* ( »f time: ’* that there mv no sltorr cuts: c * ♦ 

tlmt even IlMtiiuli the hoy may hn\e the Information to answer the i|uestions of 
mi oiit<ide examiner. It does not follow tlmt tie. Inis been snemssfully educated. 

9.- It dignifies the tetieher hy trusting him. 

in. li preserves the initiative of the lonelier and glyes ti freshness mid at- 
tractiveness h> the work wliloli It is iin|»osslhle to exaggerate. * * * The ac- 
crediting system is inrhaps one of the most noteworthy eonirlhntions of America 
to educational progress. 

Tin * **v who believe in tin* external examinations will doubtless 
eluini that some of these advantages ean also lie attained through such 
a system, hut they will have difficulty in showing that the practice 
dots not interfere with the freedom, of -'the teacher. A still more 
serious objection is the accusation that the examination system 
emphasize- training rather than education. The word training has 
an unpleasant sound to Americans in general. It suggests external 
authority and a lack of respect for the personality (if the pupil. The 
crux of the whole matter seems to lie in the fact that the examination 
\vsimi emphasizes information and tends to neglect the needs. inter- 
ests, and individual differences of the pupils. Huder such a system 
whole-hearted, purposeful activity of the right sort seems well nigh 
impossible. America seems hotter off without it. 


TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


There is one sharp contrast between thj* criticism which applies to 
the elementary school and that applying to the high school. In the 
first case the emphasis is on method rather than content, while in 
the second exactly the reverse is true. Since most of the critics repre- 
sent nations which do not speak the English language it is natural 
to expect much criticism concernin'; our teaching of. modern 
languages. 

Most of the critics call attention to the fact that our aims in this 
regard arc different from those in Europe. Over there the study of 
modern languages is based upon commercial interest. The students 
widi to learn foreign languages in order to carry On intelligent con- 
versation with their neighbors, particularly' in connection with com- 
mereiul dealings. Hut Sadler ([TO], p. 153) says: 

Hie t rue-da I ms for linguist le study ure not bused oil the advantage In .coni- 
merclid bargaining. but on the need for training To the highest posMihle point 
die z\tt of expression through which n mall enjoys fullness mid freedom of 
Intermirser with other men. /- ' ' 
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can students, to study and learn French customs and ideals at first 
hanu. , 

The fact still remains that. owing to the lack of n practical mo- 
tive. our instruction in all foreigninnguage tends to become formal 
and bookish, while literary appreciation and mastery are lacking. 
This seems to constitute our chief danger in all foreign-language 
instruction.. 

In the case of Latin. I Infer (|4o|. |k 23), in speaking of our ex- 
hibits at the St. Louis Fair. saVs: '' 

Fmv to face wit 1i flit* generally Ury results of laborious, empty translations 

of tin* stiiHriu liiiigine.'i-s. um»’s self ji^nin timl ainiin why the Amiwl- 

oins teach and Onvk In their schools. Only In rare cases ♦ • • did 

the work of the pupils show any uinler-timdinu of undent life or of classical 
«reli;iH.to-\ iind the like. It is not )( Icol t him; after all that Creek Is disap- 
hnii ini? from the liidi schools. 

Walther ([89], p. 11) says: ' 

Tiiinslaiin^ and pprslnj: are. in most AiiierlCiiii schools, the two imles jiImuiI 
^hirli the whole lun^dii^c instruction revolves. The use'nf reading for etymology, 
synonyms, qm1 for the acquirement of a vocabulary according to form and 
content arc lacking and the c\*crclsn*s arc n*»t I»hk«n 1 ii|X»n the words most com- 
Ufiily used. • • The time alhatctl to foreign languages lit high school 

nail college Is to«» limited and the pupils ore too old. ■ • ♦ . • . When the pupil 
siinlic< foreign language^ his time Is taken up by turning through the |«igcs 
of the dictionary. Such study does not aid In translating, nnd It hinders the 
appreciation «*f the literature. Thus the true basis of language study ds 
lurking. 

A few critics suggest the value of the direct conversational method 
in this connection, and it is very probable that they tire right. Any 
change raw hiirdlv avoid l>eing a change f<*r the letter. The applica- 
tion of the method, however, is too limited, the power of the tra- 
ditional teacher is too strong for ns to be certain of the value of 
the newer method, butjt seems a step in the right direction. At any 
rate, our foreign language instruction, particularly that of Latin, will 
be forced to be continually on the defensive until some means of im- 
provement is discovered. The whole thing seems to have fallen under " 
the disciplinary concept. The idea that the content of the writings 
oLTiesar. Cicero, and Virgil ; ncludes matter which is interesting 
and beautiful does not .occur to the pupils who study these works in 
.the high school. The value of translating foreign languages as an 
exercise in English composition seems sadly overlooked. The idea 
that Latin is an important prerequisite for the study of. law. medicine- 
pharmacy* and even for the general mastery of the English language 
is not emphasized. The student's aim is merely to learn enough 
parsing and acquire enough ability in. prose com position to meet the 
requirements.. There is no suspicion of activity leading to 1 - further 
activity. Latin should remain in the curriculum, but it is high time 4 
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tlml it should l*> tiiught in a manner that will justify it in the minds 
of the pupils at its true value. As a discipline it is Incoming more ! 
and more (piestiunahle. hut as a prerequisite to speciiilizution and s< 
a means of apprecintinp the spirit and value ,.f ancient culture it is 
still very much worth while. 

Much of the criticism. particularly tlmt in the Mosel v Report. is 
written hy men who were sent over here to discover the cause of 
American success in industry and commerce. lienee a gieal deal of 
tlic criticism centers around tips type of work in our schools. Shad, 
well ( | H '\ | , p. 41W) says: 

^Rrmeily. the technical » 'dunu ion hi the tidied States resembles rh«> Oerman 
mere fJmti the Kindis!) system in tliut^t supplies the industries from ah.ivf 
ratlu‘ 1 - t loci* m.ni Mow. It aims at the education of iimna^Ms rather Unui 
that Of the rank am] file. Hut it '| h>s*.Ws the merits of neither, |,. |S I(()f 
tlie sfHS'iaiixatioii nor thoroughness of the one, imr the tfetiernl UirYushm of the 
other. It is so unevenly distributed ami heterogeneous that classification U, 
hardlv |iossiitle. The most salient feature of the American type is its dciuuthl 
t«>r ah)! i ere trained men, The schools are tine to private initiative anil an- 
hunched too natch. They are not where they are most msshsl. This defect j» 
oneniiise of the <*orres|M.ndeiin* Mm *»|. Amerh mi lochnh al islunition. Iiiuli aid 
h*\v. a p| H‘ars to suffer from the national defect of a want of tlionm-hnes^ which 
arises from tt era vine for short eut.s. Ileme the corres,Kmd.iice srhools ami 
the attempt to leach industries in u school where there are lmnIc<|ouic t» H wr. 
(unities for practhai e\|*rienres. American training m-hhs fallow and m*r* 
fieinl. 

(JoHe ([3r>], k 23 G) says : ^ j 

The American leclmfral schools do not meet the demand as do those of 
(iernmny. There is mi doulu (hat ledmiail schools of secondary and lower rank 
are needed to supply the skilled workmen from native material mtlier than m 
tle|H*ml on immigration. The Americans can learn more from ns in rnvanl to 
technical education than we can from them 

I /•aiitey ([57], p. 70 H) says: 

In American coni mental colleges the instruction appeals too much to the 
memory a»d too little to the intellect. Tile instruction is too practical and 
r.s,uires too mncii hurrying it is not vigorous enu t ,yl. M nd lack* «<|u it ibrinim 

Miihlmann ([09]. p. 24) says: 

1 lie Instruction in the technical school is too academic, not enough emphasi* 
i» filmed ujH*n the history of industrials. 

Much of tlm above criticism soeifis to get at the facts. American 
emphasis upon the value of a generul education lias tended to produce 
industrial leaders, and there has been a feeling that a general educa- 
tion is necessary for such leadership. As to the rank and file, they 
have merely been neglected. American respect for personality and 
Iielief in improvement have made impossible the narrow type o f 
technical training which (iernmny has given to her rank and file 
of industrial workers. It is for that reason that we have no low 
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jrradc technical schools. The tendency is rather to postpone sjwciali- 
lation until after the h igh -school .course b finished. On the other 
hand. American restlessness combined with the lack of opportunities 
for a broad type of secondary education lias ranged many pupils to 
take up commercial studies too^arlv. 

The e i> «« % <jrix*a t need of standardization of our technical schools, 
&nd it is also true that the opportunities are too much limited l)#* 
cjimsc the schools are hunched in inconvenient localities, Corre- 
spondence courses have lieen the only alternative in many cases. O# 
the other hand. Shndwell’s suggestion that American technical 
M'honls are poorly equipped is not supported by the evidence as given 
by other critics. His accusation that American technical training 
e in general shallow and superficial is al>o questionable. It is true, 
however, that the American schools do not meet the demands as they 
should. A\ e are still too dependent upon immigration for certain 
types of skilled workmanship. T hi* need mist la* met and met 
quickly, but not after the Herman manner. It is better to l*e some- 
what at the mercy of the immigrant than to adopt a type of training 
Mich as (lernmny has had. 

•Mere efficiency after all is not the most important thing in the 
i‘\e> of the American. Our chief need seems to he a wider diffusion 
J*f technieal schools, better standardization of commercial educa- 
tion. and a broader basis for specialization. It is to England rather 
than to f lerniaviy that we must look for suggestion-, in this matter. 
Om chief hope seems to lie in the provision of a general system 
<'f part-time continuation schools upon a liberal basis, leaving the 
ua ito'v vocational education to the industries themselves. 

Hmillv. it is well to remember the unanimous verdict of the. 
.Mosfdy commissioners to the effect that our industrial prosperity 
i.< not due to our system of industrial >choo|*. but rather in part, at 
Ivast. to the ideals which control our general* educational policies. 
Tor the present it seems better to continue to emphasize -adaptability* 
alertness, and resourcefulness until :• more general and a more 
systematic type of technical education can be provided. 

I he American stress upon manual training has attracted much at- 
twtion from the critics. Muthesius ([70]. p. 1PJ) says: 

Tin* emphasis on nmmiiil training is ajmo»i owi-dom* Jh the imumal-trainlng 
Schools an attempt is being imnl^ in replace inblle* -tun) education \vltl» the 
ma ii ii;t i. This seems to be going tew far. but the w iilespmnl use of manual 
training is, very stimulating in its results. America has oikuhhI new paths 
au«l f u rni shed an example for tin* whole world in both drawing and manual 
training. The energetic and prncthmE people of America have vindicated points 
view that could seareely have been considered in flie Old World. luimjtered 
as it is by theories and prejudices. The great importance of tlie two subjects 
is their bask- value in technical and an education. America is building u good 
foundation and Jt does not matter so much that higher instruction is not 
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sufficiently developed nu<l matured. Perfection of the latter will come. • • * 
One finds no really finished cultural Vesults. one is disturbed at every .step 
, hy bidder feet ions, yet no other countr.C offers such a rich harvest of sugg* 
tions. Here a thousand geniuses await future development. Everythin? ur 
forward, as yet unhanii>ered by reactionary tendencies. * * * All the i|* 

liclencles of youth are .<*oui|iensiited by the enthusiasm, cheering ho|e, ntA 
steadfast faith* in Its success. 

To these values Dunker ([29], p. 36) adds the following: * '* 

There is no dodging or side-stepping of the problem. Practical and useful 
knowledge Is gabled, Truth is taught and the foundation for artistic taste i* 

laid. Manual training develops a feeling of control over one’s environn and 

ronttdeiice in one’s self and in the future. Ii prevents tlie tendency to look 
.*• ' vith disdain upon manual work. The idea that to do decent work Is an honor 
is one of the strongest pillars of American greatness. 

The chief defects of our work in manual training are pointed out 
by Langlois ([51], p. 302) : 

The most of the teachers are practicians vvithtfht pedagogical, education. It 
is fatal for the umimul-truining high school to tend to take on little by little 
more or less the character of* a technical school, or, at least, that of a school 
particularly suited to young people wlio ah* destined for the technical tr»n|<K. 
A ' cry grave inconvenience will result from this if these young students do 
not foIlo>\* up their secondary studies with the other students. It Is to l*> 
feured that they will pass for having received an education which is \m 
. 1 literal and that tlie.v will l»e socially handicapped thereby. 

From the foregoing criticism it seems that American manual 
training is justifiable as a part of a liberal education and as a pre- 
requisite for intellectual work. Its dangers lie in a failure to pro- 
vide trained teachers and in a tendency to remove such instruction 
from the general high school and put it in a special institution. Both 
of these danger? can easily be avoided if we do not shut our eyes to 
them. 

While manual training. is mostly for boys, a similar tvpe of educa- 
tional activity is provided for girls in tlie study of domestic science. 
In this connection, Marchis ({62], p. 14), in speaking of the train- 
ing of this type of teacher, calls attention to some defects. lie says: 

I do not dure m judge the educative value of attempting to direct a home in 
connection with this instruction, tint It always seemed . lo me tlmt the equip- 
ment of the model cottages was luxurious and little In harmony. with the fu- 
ture resources of the young women, in their homes. I do not see very well 
* "herein this training will prepare them sufficiently for the direction of u Inane 
on the farm which may often be situated many miles from any other habi- 
tation. Will the young woman, who Is expert In the direction of n houee * 
well Hp lipped he able tb adapt herself to more simple surround lugs? 

Will she not feel a certain disgust when she finds herself at close quarters with 
thedlfficuities of lifer * * ♦ They instruct the young students In the care to 
give to babies, hut this Instruction* seemed 'peculiarly theoretical to liie. I 
did not ope nursery rti which the students could , get practical training. 
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Here we have again 1 the question as to whether it is letter to train 
students to meet conditions as they really exist or to inspire them with 
ideals of what should be. The l>est answer for the present seems to 
Ik* to stress both sides of the question. To attempt to elevate the 
ideals of the remote community too quickly leads only to misunder- 
standing and disappointment. The people rebel against ideals 
handed down from above, while the students become dissatisfied with 
life in their home community. It would be- much Wtter to meet 
conditions as they are temporarily, while ever cherishing an ideal of v 
what they should be. 

Our science teaching receives some consideration. The critics,, in 
general, approve of the laboratory method. Some of them praise it 
unite. profusely.' The older observers, however, are .disposed to believe 
that it can not Ik* carried out properly pwing to the overburdening 
of the teacher. All praise the high character of the equipment. A 
few think that the work is too academic. Grasby ([37], p. l(J4)^says: 

I am strongly of the opinion that in fully three-fourths of. the American 
h hoots in which I saw science being taught the pupils were to a large extent 
Mug loath 1 * I with Indigestible facts. 

t 

A few of the (Cities are afraid that the laboratory method in 
sriehce is being pushed too far. Miss Uruimvell ( [ls>|.* p.' »4) says: 

There is 11 dancer of jinraiiine observation and experimentation in science 
teaching too far and of appealing to the senses a-loiic, at stages of development 
in the child when reason mid reflection might be appealed to mid trusted. 

Hrereton ([8], p. 297) say.s: * 

American teaching, admirable as It is in rendering ibe child sensitive to 
externals and aiding him to store uj> iihmidunrly a mass of mental impressions, 
seems halting inrd Inconclusive Just at the im»I nt where transition him to 
he' made from *t lie state .of the sensuous to that of logical knowledge. 

Miinsterberg ([67], p. 67), who, as a representative of the German 
gymnasium type of instruct i on inclined to exclude scientific in- 
struction altogether, says : 

% 

Education involving words appeals »o it higher power than that based on 
/ deitionstra lions. Words appeal to the understanding, demonstrations tt> the 
IKM-ceptlon. Words give us laws, demonstrations give accidental realizations. 
The hitter can not really show us the totality of p lawi They s|y>w always one 
HlKH'lal case, which as such is quite iniiniiH»r tiint. Their Importance lies In the 
.iin-cssity which can he expressed merely by words and never J>y apparatus. The 
deeiier meaning of naturalistic instruction Is by fur more fully present in the 
l»ook than . In the instrument ; and while it is easier to teach and to learn * 
uatifral science when it appeals to the eye. rather than to the fetison, I doubt 
whether If bus. from u- higher stnndimlnt. the same ediicatlbtml value. »■ ; 

All of these criticisms ore worthy of consideration. They have been 
met very largely bv requiring the pupil to do Itis own experimenting 

v." , - r—r —— ■ rvfft . 
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f l’iit.lier than merely observing while the instructor performs the ex- 
periment. In this manner the ‘‘totality of a law" can he arrived at 
and there is a better opportunity to get at the “deeper meaning of 
naturalistic instruction " than is possible with hooks. The process is 
also more in accord with American lieliefs. To the American, learn- 
! * s - above all, doing. There has always been a strong undercurrent 

of opposition in America to bookishness in education. This is doubt- 
I less due to the fact that after sill mere academic learning is undemo- 
i erratic. It tends to produce a class of polished, white-handed individ- 
; uals. which has never failed to stir up the fundamental antipathies of 
the American people in general. Hence, it is highly probable that 
America will continue to teach science, and that the laboratory method 
will continue to exist, though in a form so modified as to avoid the 
objections which have been given. 

The. critics quite generally recognize t*hat a large part of the educa- 
tional activities of the secondary school in America do not appear in 
the course of study. If truly valuable results are to l>e obtained there 
must be a healthy school spirit. This spirit has its source chiefly in 
the spontaneous activities of the students. Such activities are rather 
conspicuous by their absence in the secondary schools of Germany 
and France. In America they manifest themselves chiefly in student 
| organizations, particularly in those of the athletic type. The German 
| and French critics are generally 'favorable toward these clubs. With 
regard to the value of athletics, however, the critics are divided, with 
| the majority unfavorable. Loebner. however ([f»8], p. 12), commends 
athletic activities because as a result of it “ the pale student, the wall- 
flower type of girl, and the drunken student have almost vanished.” 
f Concerning baseball, Weulersse ([90]. p. 132) say’s : 

Is not athletics humanizing hr Its nature? In a baseball game, what a training 
there Is of individual initiative and social discipline, what exercise of. silent 
energy, resolution, hardihood, “go ahead and pluck”: what vehemence of pas- 
I slon ; what fighting spirit and even brutality ; but yet what respeet for upiionents, 

, what a desire for fair piny and what peaceful submission to the sovereign de- 
cisions of the umpire. 

But there is another side. Beck ( ( 4] , p. 126) says : 

If the value of physical education consists in enabling the person so trained to 
exercise all possible combinations of movements in a moment of time and to do 
this almost automatically because the nerve connections are well made, then 
American physical training is a failure. 

Lapglois ([52], p. 203) say?: 

One-third. of the students take no part In competitive athletics. Those who are 
weak, physically can not and those who are tnost intelligent will not because 
they need the time for something else. * 
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Tli«> athletic training is for those who need It least. Enormous Sums are 
watered. and while the champions engage in this sort of exaggerated athletics 
their comrades are kejit. aside In order not to interfere with their training. 

March js .{[62], p. 17) says: 


It is claimed that no one can play on the teams who is not up to standard in 
,lis snu,,es - ,,,lf 1 doiiht^hat this rule is strictly applied. The winning of a 
big game is so important for the reputation of the school that -the teachers 
hn\e to close their eyes to the intellectual shortcomings of tl^. athletes. 

These dangers are real, as everyone will testify who hits had ex- 
perience with high-school and college athletics. To meet the objec- 
tion that athletics is for the few only, classes in physical training 
are being organized which are compulsory for all and suited to the 
needs of each pupil. The maintenance of one’s studies as a prerequi- 
site to playing on the team is difficult to establish, hut it has been ac- 
complished in many eases. Most of the students are on the side lines, 
as Langlois suggests, hut he overlooks the value of the spirit which 
brings them there. To “root’ together for one’s team is one of the 
most powerful means of developing cooperation and healthy school 
spirit. To take defeat in a sportsmanlike manner and to submit 
without murmuring to the decisions of the umpire is an excellent 
training in some of the greatest social virtues. -So far as Amerieji 
is concerned, our minds are made up. .'school athletics is worth 
while, hut it must-be watched and guided by those in authority if 
the best results are to he obtained. It must also he rememlfered 
•that our facilities for anything like general physical education are 
far from complete. More medical inspection is needed and better 
playground facilities. 


Rathbone in the Mosely Report (|6C|. p. 25 H) say si 

Americans arc not yet fully alive to the excellent opportunities for educa- 
tional work which playgrounds and play fields afford., The value of organized 
play and games is being recognized more and more, but there are' still too 
maUy parents who look upon such activities ns n waste of time. We need a 
mueh more general realization of the %et tliat the participation in organized 
play can he of far greater educational value than “exercise upon a woodpile.” 


Even from the standpoint of physical exercise, the playground 
activities are preferable to those of the woodpile type. A better 'type 
of physical education is sorely needed and there is a growing belief 
that compulsory health is desirable as well asLcompulsory education. 

As to English teaching in the high school, nie criticism is iri gen- 
eral favorable, but the observers, think that history is being neg- 
lected. Compayre ( [19], p. 124) says, for example : 

History is much neglected In both elementary and high school. Is not this 
the case of saying over again that fhe practical American, absorbed in his 

niPti ti%r (lin nrcittovd nttil tltA i.. « 
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This is another evidence of the effect of our remoteness. With im- 
provement of methods of communication it will doubtless he re- 
placed by broader ideals. 

The question of method in the high .school is 'not touched upon to 
any great extent specifically. Much of the criticism given in Chap- 
ter IV is plainly intended to apply to the high school also. The 
argument offered in connection with the criticism will usually apply 
equally well* in the high school. One further point deserves mention 
here. Compayre (|‘20|, p. .'>(51) says that many high-scliool tcm her- 
show a disdain for |>edagngy. This is undoubtedly a serious defect 
which is due to the narrow academic tendency. Knowledge is em- 
phasized rather than the needs and interest.- of the pupil-. The need 
for more professionally trained teachers in the high school was never 
more acute. 

# type of criticism there is an arcu.satinn 4 that school nctivi. 

ties take up too much time. Heniving ([4.5], p. :t77) an y>: 

In the hijdi s<hm»ls. Inve-maklw:, tlnnclmr. s<M*rot snei.-rioH, and mi cnormitm 
amount of iln ily fmahull ami httsphall 'jilay f he most Impnrnmr part. I .onrni il- 
ls an incidental matter. 

Such criticism may be deserved in some places, hut it is hot so irf 
general. On the other hand, nowhere can one find the ascetic- typy 
of school surroundings, which exists in >ome European schools. Tlh* 
medium* course is^lesirahle. "School activities an* worth a great deal. 
They should Ik* encouraged to a moderate degree even if *>o!ue sacri- 
fiee is at times required of the more intellectual interests. 

As to the general atmosphere of the high school, Kerschensteinei* 
([47]* P* 14) says: 

The fivcdmn of the* American school fosters Individual initinllve. imir- 
aire, cheerfulness, (rood fellowship, human cjtinlltlcs which are Just us~ Important 
hs the puilemv. imrsisience, endurance, and- thoroughness <»f the Cerninn schools. 
This freedom also forces a comradeship between the pupils and the teachers. 
The. whole intercourse is bused more on imitual contidence than with us. This 
shows in the loyalty of the American student for his high school, which Is 
unfortunately missing In (ierintiny. 

Such is the spirit of the American high school, and it may well I* 
that the good results of such u spirit are. after. all. among-' the most 
valuabte parts of our secondary education. At present it- seems 
difficult to exaggerate the value of social participation as a portion 
of that education which is best adapted to the needs and spirit of a 
democracy. • . 

, The following points ha ye been mentioned in this chapter as grow- 
ing out ."of the criticism which is offered: The high school itiaft sev- 
eral functions to perform. It not only prepares for college, hnt it 
(is also a finishing school for many of its pupils. It should ns far 
^pO^iMe peoyjcie a course in liberal education. which >i? auited to 
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the interests and aptitudes of all. It must protect its students 
against the* narrow spirit of commercialism which demands prema- 
ture specialization and must foster the resourcefulness, initiative, and 
adaptability which is so essential in a democracy. It must stress 
citizenship and social participation rather than efl Sieney, of pro- 
duction. The large comprehensive type of institution is preferable 
to a multitude of smajl schools, each with its own vocational bias. 
The elective system is commendable, provided it is properly safe- 
guarded. A six-year course, beginning at the age of 11 or 12 and 
with a break at 15. is urgently needed: Continuation schools of a 
modern liberal type should he provided for those who must go to 
work. Coeducation should continue, hut special courses should be 
provided for the girls. The lack of an external examination system 
is an advantage rather than otherwise. The accrediting system 
should he preserved and improved. The content is varied, but some 
of the subjects are not taught as they should be. This is particu- 
larly true of the foreign languages and physical education. There 
is a great need of a higher type of professionally trained teachers. 

The student activities constitute a vital part of our secondary 
education and are strong influences in promoting -an excellent school 

.spirit. 
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dnotlve scholarship ns strongly in the large universities as In the little colleges, 
where the Instructor Is paid like n cnr conductor * • *. In America the 

hletil is the distribution of knowledge, nnd not respect for productive scholar- 
ship tnnl the imparting of method. The vital forces are the great teachers 
rather than Ihe great thinkers. The scholar mingles with men who have not 
the least ambition to contribute to human knowledge. Ills productive scholar- 
ship is ‘merely tolerated * • Men whose names limy Ik* among the 

noblest assets of the United States In future centuries, at a time when the 
names of the railroad nnd wheat kings will in* forgotten, remain, negligible 
ipinntities In the public opinion of the day. 


Miss Burstall (fl2], p. 4**1) says: 

European writers on America have often noticed the comparative scarcity 
of tiie highest ty|»e of intellectual l*ower among so large and Intelligent n popu- 
lation. selected and mixed by iinmigrathui mid imssessing for so long the 
advantage **f a widely diffused /•duration. They ought to produce thinker* - 
artists, poets, and philosophers. * * • ,-nittlve powers in every InDtflectual 

sphere, ran it he the fa nit of their education that a/* yet they do not? Are 
Ideals of iHditlcnl c<|iui1lty reducing all to cirfninon level? ' 

Both of the preceding criticisms point toward a lack of encourage- 
ment in America for those who are engaged in adding to the sum 
of human knowledge. It is true that the influence of. old college 
ideals is casting its shadow over the work in research. America does 
not object to a man's engaging in such work. but. it does not en- 
courage him to do so. It is inclined to overlook the value of pro- 
ductive scholarship. There is a feeling that a professor who sits 
behind closed doors and studies had much better Ik* out teaching 
classes. This condition of affairs is dangerous! and. as Miss Burstall 
says, it has probably heMi at least partly responsible for the lack of 
crentnc intelligence in America * * *. Some further means j)f 

rewarding productive scholarship should Ik* devised: hut in or^er 
to do so. one must prepare to meet the opposition of one of America’s 
fundamental ladiefs. There will 1 m* much jealousy of anything which 
looks like a privileged .class set apart from society in general. The 
doctrine of equality has no place for experts, hence Americans are 
slow to. reward expert service. The solution of the problem will 
doubtless he some form of compromise whereby those who possess 
creative intelligence will be rewarded according to their merit while 
they are at the same time safeguarded against withdrawing from 
societv and forming a narrow circle of their own. > 

This leads to another important function of the university. It 
must serve the practical needs of the people. Gray ([38], p. 158) 
says: 

Science has been studied too much in America for Its own snke nnfl 
has not tieeii applied to tile perfection of mechanical devices to Im» use*! Jn 
industry. It has not been hitherto sufficiently realized that the .conclusions 
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of scientific science In one pciieration have become the industrial dyliamics I 
of the next, and thin u srjentist wiio s|*em is Ills time mid talents in pursuing n 
line of knowledge for Its own sake without giving Its results to the world Is <om- 
mlttlnR n crime against Immunity; • rt • « crime ns heinous ns that of 
those In days of old who inissessetl the key of knowledge and refused to tmloek 
to otheni desirous of entering in. • * • There are still no settled coordi- 

nating relations hetw«mi the fuetories and the universities. * * • in-recom- 
mending men for selentltie work. in fm-turlc* ton mueh stress appears to have ** 
l*e*‘ii laid on mere tieudemle Qualities and ton little regard paid to the Question 
of whether the nmn ehosen Is muiilly fito-d M » deal f netful l.v with' the man- 
Mflers of the eomvrn to which Tic is being sent. The relations lieiwccn the 
universities and colleges on the one hand and the mnnuraeturing Interests .«.» 
the other • * * still remain In a disturbed and elinotlc condition Inmost 

States of the Inion. These rehit Ions nspdre to In* systematized In some manner, 
either with or without the aid State legislation. * • • only la this' 

wny ran the (Tilted Slates «*<pm| the other countries id* the world In the niillxu 
rlon of si*iei)title knowledge, and In coordinating the results nf that knowledge 
between academic and Industrial Interests. 

Caullery ([14], p. lf>5) suvs: 


Some Institutions of higher learning in America nre in danger of luvnining 
separated .from modern life las-ause of the emphasis on s^-iilative sei.-m^ 
only. They have need of more contact with practical realities. 

Isflleve that an organization like that of the modern Anieriean university whielt 
eouddnes pure and applied science is better ui theory than that which is iso 
luteil like ours, with faculties of selenee In one place and with technical sHiooN 
In another. This avoids the npjmsitlon between pure ami applied selenee and 
at the same time keeps the university In touch with praetinil life. 

^Remington ([73], p. 5f>) 'says: 

The typical American university is not an ivy -covered building with lawns 

bolsters where have walked and where It Is difficult to 

believe that telephones and railways have hi**n 'invented. or that anything like 
the rush and tight of commercial life exists. * * * There are no proctors 

add no dons, hut a number of men as busy, as Interested, as eager In putting 
knowledge and ideas Into the students „s the students mv eager, interested. ' 
and busy iu grabbing the Ideas and know ledge for themselves. 


American universities seem to have slices let I much letter in 
meeting the practical needs of the .people than the type of institution 
which Remington describes, yet, as (Wny and Caiiliery say, they tire 
still in danger. There is still a tendency to ignore the chasm which 
exists between the university ami the needs of the people. The in 
stitutioiis which? are supported by public tux have l>een compelled to 
tneet the needs' of their constituents to some extent, hut ef^n with 
them the good work is only begun. Even they have not yet attained 
® . imputation of being able to meet local needs. Industrial 

and commercial concerns are not calling upon -the universities for 
men as much ns they should. Even in educational matters, co/idi- 
Tions are little better. Relatively few educational boards .ever think 
of asking the university to recommend a school su|)erintendent or a 
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normal school president. Whatever the causes of this condition may 
1*. the fact remains that the American university is not doing that 
which it should do. Conditions are gradually improving, however. 
Some day the reputation of the universities will be so widespread that 
no one in need of a skilled man for an important position will think 
of failing to consult those who should be. and doubtless are now, in 
the U*st position to iruide the right man to the right job. Such an 
outcome would also do more than anything else to counteract the 
suspicion which the common man holds against expert service in 
general. ”The universities have truly a great opportunity l>efore 
them. 

The peculiarities of American school organization, as discussed in 
Chapter II. a ly also reflected in the criticism which deals with the 
universities. Com pay r£ ( f 181, P* 525) says:. 


America 1ms n«» national university. Tills Is due to an early provincialism 
ami a belief In local control, together with objections to the uniformity of a 
nuiionol university. Such a university would not injure the attendance at 
other unhiTshli’S nor ubsorb them, but hmiM servo as a guide and modeF for 
them. 


The idea of a central institution which would be a center of 
inspiration, particularly for the training of professors for the more 
local colleges, normal schools, and universities, has appealed to 
many, but the fear of centralized control anti of its almost unavoid- 
able tendency toward red tape and bureaucracy has prevented its 
realization. Jn the meantime, two or three of the privately en- 
dowed universities have Income so nearly national in scope that it 
I »egins to look like our hojws of a national university were never 
so far from fulfillment. In some ways the present practice may be 
preferable, but it is open to at least one serious objection. It does 
not seem fair, or even safe, to leave such an important matter to 
he supiwrted by private enterprise. When financial emergencies 
arise like the present one, private resources are not available to 
meet the increased demands. That necessitates an increase in the 
tuition rates, which in turn works a hardship on many of the students. 
If the privately endowed institutions are to continue to replace a 
national university they should receive Government aid, so that 
their opportunities may be within J;he reach of all. 

Another result of the lack of centralized control is mentioned 
by a number of critics. The criticism of Douarche (1271, p. 481) is 
typical. He says : 


For the most part there la no appearance of system In the schools. What- 
ever organization there Is, has heeii originally only a group of creations which 
were adapted as well as possible to American needs and alining to strengthen 
and ennoble American spirit and culture. The American university jt» hard 
to describe, because many Institutions which often have nothing In common 
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Wlrh higher Instruction call themselves universities. Many of these are only 
college* " r In fact, there is not a single'’ institution in America which 

■ la a university In the European sense of the worth In most American mtl- 

: versltles iimlergrndunte uml graduate stiitlcuts ore taught- In the sntne clnss 

This is one ttf their gravest faults. The professor can not tlevote |,ii„*.*lf 
| to sclent file work because he must always conduct Ids Hass „s though he wen* 
j a professor In one of our lyeefc*. 

The eailier ciiticism of our lark of standardization was much more 
severe than that of Demarche. The situation has !>onn due to two 
causes.' There has been u lack of-central authority for one thing, 
but a more fundamental cause arises out of the. fact that we have 
just emerged from a period in which our colleges were expanding 
into universities. Naturally; some expanded* more rnpidlv than 
others, while some relapsed to their former college organization or 
even passed out of existence entirely. The foreign critic who only 
| saw g cross section of this movement criticized us sevejjjdy upon the 

■ assumption that tlte condition was a permanent one.- Such was not 
the case, however.-and we arc now well on the wav toward a stand- 
ardization which Ims been worked out by the institutions themselves 
instead of I wing imposed upon them from above. This method give* 
every indication of being just as effective as the type of standardiza- 
tion which is brought about by a central authority, and it is infinitely 

preferable from the standpoint of American i<|ea Is. 

The latter part^of Douarche’s criticism, however, calls attention to 
a difficulty which has not yet been removed. In this connection 
Douarche (f2!i], p. 23) 'says further: 

The university Instruction is merely n prolongation ,.r the work of the college 
The latter are very mm-h like the French lye,**. The lye,*.'* shonl.l give the 
stmlent a mass of subject matter.-'wliile Hie university shonl.l tom-li him to use 
this know ledge uml should give hint it critical ami scientific spirit. In the I vivo 
one teaches facts and studies from Itooks. while In the university one tenches 
methods and instructs himself through iiersdnnl and Independent investigation*. 

The power to do this type of work is certainly of transcendent 
value. It is related in a fundamental manner to the American belief 
in self realization and progress. Anything, therefore, that tends to 
interfere with it should be watched very carefully. Yet America- is 
not ready to do away with undergraduate instruction in her. univer- 
sities. Such a policy Would probably mean placing the undergrad- 
uate students in a multitude of small colleges. These have their good 

■ points, but they do not furnish the manifold opportunities to- the 
v^udent which ure furnished by a: large university, find they incline 

towankcliss education. There are many, therefore, who would con- 
tinue life present system and extend the spirit of investigation down 
into the undergraduate courses. Furthermore, there is a tendency 
for .the college when existing alone to institute a rigorous discipline. 
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To pass from such discipline to the absolute freedom of the'univer- . 
$ity is often demoralizing. Finally, keeiung the two types together 
tends to unite theory and practice in the same institution. For these 
reasons America seems likely to continue the present policy. Con- 
tinual cure must lie exercised, however; to check all influences which 
will interfere with t lie opportunity to develop the power of original 
investigation. ' 

As with the schools in general, there is much favorable comment on 
the democratic character of the American universities. Thus Dou* 
a relic (| 27]. p. 20) says: , 


Tiie area I merit of the American universities is slmt are both |*>pulSr 
anti IT«*e. They offer all of the merits ami all of tin? faults of indojHqident OP* 
ions, ocii'SsdMb to all dashes of . society. 


The real value of this provision can only he appreciated by one who 
knows the situation which- has resulted in other countries where the 
universities have been until. recently open only to the boys of upper 
claves. America is truly fortunate to he free from such injustice. 

A few of the critics have something to sdy concerning degrees. 
They agree that American degrees have in the past suffered from a 
hwk of standardization. They arc also agreed that the practice of 
granting degrees upon the basis of examinations conducted by the 
faculty of each institution is better than to have an external examin- 
ing board. Ihirncnud (fcl]. p. ’273) thinks that more emphasis 
should. he put upon the oral examination, particularly for the Pli. D. f 
Min e most people who get this degree expect to become teachers, fte 

says : * ' y 

* * 

quality !•* in«li>*)»'ns.»l»lc a professor; Hint is clour ami precise export* 
i toii. * • * the uUility Toeoiiimuiiiratc his sHeiico toothers • • ♦. Since 

ail most all «»f the candidates for the Uncmniie expect to teach, why not require 
ils;i! they shnw thcinsclws as coiiipcToi.t in the transmission «*f knowledge as 
they have been in acquiring it? 

Ashley ([1], p. 420) says; 


(Mm ilisailvifntnge of the American Pli. D. requirements is tlmt they make tlie 
ilortorv degn?e almost essential to stmleuts who desire an academic l»o8t. The 
best way for a man to become known, outside of his university Is /through t^he 
puhlicution of a doctor** thesis. The result is rather to mqke published work 
the test of tltiiess for mi academic position, wliereas It Is not nocessnrlly any- 
thing of the kind. The qualities which make a good investigator are not always 
i host* which make a good teacher/ and the two are not ulways combined. There 
are many admirable teachers whose published work is quite unimportant 

This pointy to a fallacy/in the plan of basing one’s standing as *" 
teacher upon his ability to do research work. AH teachers need the I 
research spirit, but it seems that the mere possession of a doctor’s 
degree is not sufficient basis upon which to decide the matter. This 
. 00970® — 21— t— 6 V • • \ •' • \ 
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criticism also calls attention to the lack of professional training 
which ninny of our Pin I).’s show. $ome provision should Ih‘ made 
to remedy this defect, hut it would seem letter to require preliminary 
courses ^in education or prelim in arv ‘practice teaching, rather than to 
lea>e the matter for the tinal ora! examination. 

The arguments given in Chapter V against the examination system 
also apply in lull force to college entrance examinations. It seems 
desirable to almlish such examinations altogether and replace 
with a system of mental tests fqr the purpose of discovering indi- 
vidtial differences. The accrediting system is open to the ohic tion 
that it does not provide for students who have the ability olid the 
self-mastery to educate thein>elve$ independently ■, so that tlirv can 
finish the secondary course in less than the prescribed time. The 
criticism of Bowden-Simth (| 0], p. 7) brings out the defects of the 
present system. ' 

Collep-entnuicc ns|iiircineniK involve roil- time procedure. TKe „ 1 :i u.t is 

decided, .not »jH>n the basis of wlmf the student can «1«> but Ii..w mu. I, , 

ho lias. * • * It is a little «lislicn'ri(>niiitr (,» tin. I that a • cl.iss," wlm-h ,-,m 

nuich linnl work t.. set u tv in I which funked : ,t home fairly l,iu>h. ivm-..s,.ii, 
not bins worth having abr..a<! „nd t l»tit ;i testimonial so kind that it - ]„.-v ( ...., r 
is sotnewhat shy at present in- it Is tossed hack with the emm.-nt. "Tier 
won’t do yon much po.nl." Patience aiid perseverance, however, will antic U.o 
knots of most American red tajH*. For example, the dean asked - •• Wh-.t 
yon do ut vour school?" and the Kitpllsh student could only answer ; 
d<* so and so. whiclr did not advance mutters a hit. " II. ev mu. -I 
you read at yrntw school?" "Very little, hut." with th- , v- ... 

"I could deal easily with any Latin charters for mv historic! v.—rh 

dean.. shook his head. • " Have you read (Vs.ir at •• \„ 

what I wauled in illustration of my work during the last two-v, 
many books of Vlrpil did you rc.nl V " "Two. I think "--he’.r 
Imd a sudden inspiration and added, "hut I rcujl all of the other-. (<>>. 
amusement afterwards." The dean shrugged . Ids shoulders hnpnie^,, 

wearily dismissed the untorttmate applicant to the department wh.-h die 
wIkIiinJ to ontor, " 

ihe purpose of quoting the experience of this ** unft.t trfih* *' 
English student witli a rather overconscientious dean is not to call 
attention to any hostile attitude of American schools toward foreign 
students. There is much evidence to show that such a spirit docs not 
exist. But there is a suggestion here of the fact ‘that the bright 
pupil is not properly eared for by either the examinations. or the 
accrediting system. After all, the real question to he decided is 
whether or not the student is ilhle to do college work successfully. 
An examination is not always a fair test of this ability, and the 
accrediting system does not take care of that particularly desirable 
student who has the ability to work outside of school. Some new 
provisions are needed. Mental tests seem to mm the need, provided 
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they are sufficiently reliable, but it also seems desirable to work out 
some system of credit. which is based upon the quality as well as 
the quantity of the work done. The present effort's to provide such 
a system arc therefore to 1*» encouraged. 

It has 'l men poii.ted out several times that^the organization of 
education in America is such that it- takes too long to complete it. 
Caullery ([14}. p. 2H) emphasizes the j>oint when he says: 

Tla- classical colleges, with their four years of purely academic work, do 
not furnish direct preparation for any trade, hut retain the student up to the 
up- of 'S-: Professional studies should be begun lieforc this time. The col* 

liave to- te\ ise tlieir courses so as to include some professional 

Hilt if4-l s. 

1 his change, is already under way in most of the universities, and 
the smaller junior colleges have at least introduced courses in edit- 
ciiiton. The movement seems to he .a* good one, and it is to U> hoped 
• tliat it will continue to grow. though the luck of breadth of curricu- 
lum. lack of teachers, and lack of equipment make such growth very 
dijlicult in the case of the small college. 

'1 he chief adverse criticism and the one in which'there is the most 
agreement is tliat relating to the control of American higher edu- 
cation. 1 he criticism of Harneaud, though somewhut extreme, at 
times, is a fair representation, of the older type of such criticism. 
lle says ( | p. 271 ) : ' 

T..<> often,' ulus : the donor, who has established or enriched tiie college; 
exorci-es patrol mgr as a right : he puts into the faculty a i»ersoiia grata, and 
dismiv-.es those who do not please him. * * * Professors have been dis- 

ini.-s»'d because they opposed, certain monopolies or because they entertained 
CVM;tiu poli(U*:tl views. 

He qiiotetl from the London Spectator of July *‘H, ls!)7, the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Tin* eupitalisis. In America have relieved the churches, Imught the pren», 
till.il tin* t-Vdenil Senate with their defenders, and. linatly, they have extended 
their hands to the colleges. * * * It is their desire that no word shall 

■ g<> I l oin any mouth until it has roeeived tlie approval of the conscienceless iiiuk- 
* * * 1 '»"i saying nothing of the State universities, In which the 

clj.jiirs. esjK'dally in the new States, are a prey and spoil for the politicians. 

I ailirm, with a certainty of not being contradicted by anyone who is rumened 
with the American colleges, that there is not in the whole organization of in- 
struct ion a defect more serious, a more complete disregard for professional 
dignity, or ti more fiiiuminomul abuse of authority, than tliat which is displayed 
in connection with the election and promotion of professors. * * * As for 

myself, I should never have I relieved such things possible if I had not Iroen a " 
witness arid ii spectator of 'them. , 

1 hese. are strong words ahd words that tire not entirely backed up 
bv the recent criticism. Yet the question of academic freedom is 
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by no means solved. Professors are still being dismissed .for the 
reasons which Mr. Barneaud mentions, There is certainly a degree 
of radicalism beyond which a university professor should not go, 
particularly when lecturing to his classes. Yet it is dangerous to 
progress to limit Ins bounds for him. It is probably true that practi> 
cally all of our ideals have at some time been looked upon as danger 
ous radicalism. Time was when it was dangerous for a professor 
to teach that the earth is a sphere. 

The control of the capitalist is certainly not as serious ns Mr. 
Barneaud duims, yet the cry that the press and the universities are 
under capitalistic influence will hot down. There is evidence of im- 
provement so far as political influence is concerned, though the whole 
problem is one of the most important nnd the most difficult <|iicstinns 
which is before the' American people to-day. Perhaps the persecuted 
reformer will always be with us. It may be that this is the price 
at which progress must always be bought* Yet the American belief 
in the freedom of personality will always cause sympathy for the 
one who is persecuted. It will also rebel at* any effort at propa- 
gandist!) which- endeavors to mold the thought of immature youth 
into forms which are repugnant to the general belief. Furthermore, 
it is particularly dangerous when large groups of our people feel 
that they do not get a square deta in the press or in the universities. 
Ihe solution of the problem is still very much in daikne-s. hut the 
outlook is far from hopeless, 

. In spite of the generally unfavorable criticism, one phase of the 
American .university seems commendable to our critics. Sadler 
([77], p. 450) says: 

A national system of higher, education is stronger if it rests partly <»u endow- 
ment am! partly on public aid. The first gives independence against momentary 
clamor; rlie second provides the best security against torpor and decay. IMu- 
ealj<m must not be wholly subject to the vote of political bodies u.<r wholly 
removed from public control. ISoth types are needed so that the weak nesses of 
one inuy be checked by the strength of the other. 

This situation is met well in America and the valueof lx>th types of 
control is made clear. 

Another serious accusation which appears almost equally in the 
older and in the more recent criticisms is to the effect that the organi- 
zation of our universities is not sufficiently democratic. Barneaud 
says ([3], p. 15) : 

The professor is treated with no consideration for his personal value and' is 
. -sncritlced to secret Influences and hound hand ami foot to the whims of presl- 
f-^lpntsi trustees, and oor|M»ratioiis. * * • * ^he assistant or adjunct professor 
is usually employed or dismissed without consulting the head professor; <#r- 
• if the latter gives his advice, Only too often Influence* which are the least 
pedagogical in character have more weight In the matter. ' . 

— __ i — ate • 
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Never is tlio victim given p elm nee to defend himself against his accusations. 
Ji is through proceedings which remind one of the star chamber * * 
ili.it tin* professor is sacrificed. _ 


Hryce (|f)|, Vol. II, p. *548) says: 

A visitor from Europe 'Is struck l»y the prominence of the president in an 
Amenta h university or college, and the almost monarchical position which he 
s'-inyiimcs occupies Iowa id the professors as well as toward till* students. Far 
iM*iv authority seems to he vested In him. far more to turn upon Ids Individual 
talents and character- than in the universities of Europe. • 

M iinsierherg •(■[67], p. 100) says: 


* While in donmcrniic America the appointments are mad* 1 hy the president 

• and hy the trustees of the instftutions without the official cooperation of the 
lacuhy, in monarchical (iermany no (Jovernment can appoint a professor who 
has not hocii proposed hy the faculty. 

rite most recent criticism on this* point is that of Caullery. He 
(|14|,p. 47) says: 


The common charm teristic of all types of university control is that the pro- 
lovsnrs have no part in the constitution of the governing lx>nrd, and that of all 
i :, i* i ni t *rests in play those of the Intellectual and technical order arc the only 
• ties not to Ik* directly represented in an assured order. This is unquestionably 
a defect and many voices are being raised In justice against it ♦ * *. The 

ii'iiird of trustees was an organisation in the old college in which the* unity 
mis absolute and which comprised a small number of professors and pupils. 
It should now he adapted to the new institutions and tlu-ir ne« ds. The technical 
incompetence ami excess of power of the trustees or regents is evidently a 
«erh»us fault of the present regime and fills <!^n*t Is increased hy the gigantic 
size which Is a peril for the universities as well as for their organization. The 
problem is evidently to give ntiHmomy to the individuals while maintaining a 
coordination hi the whole institution. * * * The teaching force in general 

sometimes suffers from the* numeracy of the president exeept where the latter 
levs Ids power with discretion or where, without being compelled to do so, he 
officially consults the competent professors concerning nominations to lie made, 
lint even with the Ifest intentions, one man can not comprehend equally till the 
needs and nil the tendencies. He will necessarily favor those who accord with. 
Ids iiersonal preferences. There result from this situation some aliases of 
power and some conflicts which, though rare exceptions, are non*? the less de- 
plorable. Some. professors lm\S* seen themselves brutally dismissed from eertnltf 
universities without having an opportunity to defend themselves, simply because 
they expressed opinions which did not, please the president er the trustees. 
Then* are evidently legitimate caiis«*s for dismissal * * * hut the right of 

defense must he assured. „ 


A comparison of the ' foregoing criticism, which is arranged in 
chronological order, does riot, leave a happy impression cohccrniiig 
improvement. Cases of brutal dismissal are seemingly becoming 
rare but the fear of such a thing must still be n very strong influence* 
One tiding seems eertuin, a more democratic type of organization is 
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guarded. A further bad influence of the present system is that it is 
being imitated in the normal schools. The situation seems undemo- 
cratic, and therefore undesirable. 

The present System is also.dctriinental in its policy concerning the 
recruitnf t and advancement of professors. Thus Caullerv (f 14], p. 
says: 

Tlio profeswrsjiave n» rcgultir pnrt tft their recruitment nnd have nn.pcr- 
manetit tenure. This is due t«» a characteristic of American customs which 
has general advantages. There arc no tterninnent positions where one cun go 
t«' sleep in security and innctmti at tlie expense of general interests. Ku«h 
professor must justify his |x>siijon l*y mil n-iivity. They are Heriod during 
helm viol* *»r :it tin* pleasure of (lie trustee* Tin* tidniitiistr.il i.ni has 
then nt hit ttd- a power whi.-U It enn use nlnfflst inst..ntnneous|y, li is used 
onl> in rare eases, hut it i* none the less a real menace against whicli the pro. 
feasors arc without recourse. They are totally linking in tin* VmiratiMes 
which higher instruction i»os.st*ss<*s in other countries; 

Marchis ([02], p. 7) sa vs: 


The advancement of the professors is not based upon pn*else rules of ehniee 
aiKl length of service. There exists u i*» rt:iin tyjM* of bargaining. When a 
professor* feels that he Is indlsr.ensal.le In the work which he di'r.vts In* leurns 
how to elicit from other universities iihuv advantageous propositions from 
which he may profit in hi* actual situation. Those whom t , somewhat ova^- 
jfernttxl delicacy lu-eps iVoniOiiMking overture are the \ietnns. The professors 
obtain advancement only when they ask for it. 


ttn.sterlterg ([07],- p. KMj) says ; 

The American professor can advance only hydmilding himself, up Ju his own 
institution, since the possibility of being called to other institutions depends 
largely upon clmiire; t.ut lie enn l.nild hiaiseif up in his own institution onb 
hy clthef busying himself with administrative troubles. by becoming a favoriP* 
wdth the element a ry students, hy Mug a pleasing speaker or by writing text- 
books, but not hy original investigation. As a result of such a system higher 
teachers in America utv without means. and too often without breeding. Tla v 
are mostly men with a passive, almost indifferent type of mind, without intel- 
lectual energy, men who see in the ncadeinle career 11 modest, safe path of life. 


.■ ^his criticism undoubtedly contains elements of truth. There is 
not sufficient provision for the growth of ih v professor. This will 
mean that ninny of the hest types of men will avoid entering such 
careers. On the other hand, the Americans Udieve that the really 
capable man will find his level. This is true if he .is left free to 
advance. But if •certain elements of our organization tend to inter- 
fere with such freedom such is not the case. America must avoid 
wliicli- n*s>ult«»* wlicn the tenure and advancement is too 
guarded. Oh the other hand, we must .alW avoid the opposite 
;^treme. The golden mean seems to lie in the direction of a more 
democratic' form of organization— some provision by which the 
[members of tbe faculty may have more access to the trustors and 

deli^ioiia; , 
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There is some difference of opinion as to the value of American 
deftort mental organization. Muhlinan ([GO], p. 12) calls attention 
to the fact that assistant professors should be j>ermitted freedom of 
growth in their positions. He thinks that the assistant position 
should not be a step toward a full professorship. 

Foster* in the Moselv Report ([(»(►], p. 1K>), says: 

Each dcpti rtinent of an Amorican university is an nrgunic whole. Each 
teacher has [In* opportunity of doing that imrticular pi«*ce oi* work for which 
lie is most suited, though lie is not iim'ssiiril.v restricted to om* i*i<*ee. Thus 
in mathematics pupil can get just tin* kind of teaching lie needs; while 
tlw* teacher though working in a restricted lield Is kept in touch with the 
larger as|>ccts of mathematical I eliciting. 

Foster, in thef Mosely Report (|0>G|, j>. says: 


Tin* unity of depart mental organization in the university exerts a modify- 
ing influence oil the teacher whois, inclim^l to cranks. and fails, hot li in bis 
teaching and his examining, and by constant intercourse of all the members 
of the department his work becomes untUcd without lielng uniform. 

All three of those criticisms seem to possess value for America. 
There is. unfortunately, a tendency for a difference in standing to 
grow up between the assistants and the head professors. The presi- 
dent. particularly, tends to be set upon a pedestal, as it were. Doth 
the president and the head of Jthe department are. often selected 
for their positions through local or even political influences. To 
glorify either of these officials is objectionable, Iwause the em- 
phasis tends to be placed upon the ability to play politics rather 
than upon professional merit. A still more serious objection is the 
fact that if violates the /American principle of equality and respect 
for personality. It seems much more desirable in a democracy such 
as ours for thc~ educational policies to be determined by the faculty 
as a whole or by the department as a whole, thus making the presi- 
dent and the heads of departments merely representatives of the 
faculty or parts of the faculty in this respect. It should be the 
duty of these officials to carry out the wishes ajrd directions of the 
faculty rather than the reverse. Under such conditions* the rapidly 
developing class system of our higher schools -cotifd be prevented. 
The administrative duties of a professional nature should bo in the 
hands of some lower-salaried assistant rather than directed by a 
high-salaried autocrat. 

The influence of American control ami Organization upon college 
and university students receives some attention from the critics, ^ De,, 
Martonne ([25], p.428) thinks that— # J ‘ 


In general the Ar»er lean student is followed up,' guided, and watched more 
than the French student Ih. * * * Each coarse carries with It an h^ur of 
obligatory study In which the student niust ^review his notes and «ilo reading 
prescribed by the professor, must attend recitations, and stand Him) exam 
tlons/ThUtendstodestroylndlvhlnnlinitiatjve. • , 
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Tlictfritios ^re universally" attracted by the relations 1>etween the 
professors and the students. Barnoaud ([3], p. *272) says: 

Ylit* Htudents have entire c«>ntl»leiice in tlieir professors. They know that they 
are in ^«hh 1 liamis. The most happy impress j|pi wliieli remains to me of my 
\Mt * ¥ * is tin* absolute certainly which lias Resulted from conversation* 

will* >r.mlciiis Unit they couM not have more dcvotptl or more perfect pro- 
* fcSMirs. I Imve dctccteil among the stmleals none of the criticism, ridicule, or 
unkind allusions which unfortunately have conn* to me in some noted schools, 

K * ‘ » 

< VsLw (-{ 15 ’ . p. *js) says: 

The Amcri'-nn professor opens Ids door at yll times |o thpso of Ids students 
win* I v their intellect and tin t merit (his favor. He de><*ci»ds iron; his pro- 
Ie»ton«i I dignity nml receives them into his home and llreside. 

( '••ni|ia vn* ( [ 19 j . p. 218.) snys: * ^ ( 

The «tu<li*iits iln not live In burnicks 1il>r our:* >. Tlx- i|tiiii‘i<-vi ar<- I'lciisimt. 
Self fovermiient is.tlie rule, nml there is not the least iiistimf of revolt. 


Dotiaivhe ([27], p. Soil) says : . 

i'll*- students have imn li frcotlfliit. Tlie otd morose p<»<tngoguc has slisatv* 
l , »are»l and the growth of athlciic Julies and plays i it * Tlri* o|**n air has ini- 
l»!'o*d the moral and physical health of the college population. Moreover, it 
1ms created little hy little an esprit de corps which is Hie surest guaranty of 
happy emulation mid progress in American colleges. 

It is noticeable l lint" all of the preceding criticisms come from 
. I* rcncluuch. It seems a convincing testimonial to fheVupei iority of 
tie* American practice over the French in this regard* , „ 

1 he critics «|it ite generally agree that 'American college life is 
democratic. The students not only respect the professors but they 
rc-j.l H each other. Thc/idca that. college boys and even college girls 
<;<n wofck their wav without losing the respect of their schoolmates 
seems a never-ending ntu>e of wonder. 

The criticism with.-referencc to theMnelhod and content of Ameri- 
can university instruction is <|uite limited. De Martonne compli- „ 
mcids our work in geography, and there is much favorable, comment " 
concerning our science teaching. Langlois objects to the content of 
. mir work in tin* educational psychology. The first two criticisms 
seem merited. In the third case the content of the work has changed 
so markedly for the Better that the criticism no longer applies. 

The criticism in method covers the points already noted under ele- 
mentary and secondary education. It also centers somewhat about 
the research method which is universally praised. 

In general, the part of the American higher education which is of y 
most interest and which is perhaps most worthy of study and im- >.y 
provcinent is that which deals with the spirit and the organisation 
of the work. 








Chapter VII. 


EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF CONTROL. 


The purpose of (his chapter is to summarize the criticism of 
American c*< iiif*nt if *n ji- it relates to the lichavinr of the pupils The 
etiticisip divides itscl f convenient lv into three divisions : That relating 
to schot 1 discipline, that relating to moral education, and that * on- 
ecrii in jr ivlitriou.' education. In regard to discipline. the ph;t*c of tins 
situation which seems to rnmmand most attention of the crities is the 
lact that.it is based oh respect for personality. Thus Rathbone. in the 
Mosely Report (J 00 |. p. *Jd<;),*says : 

Americntj discipline Js from within and not from without. The childrcTiiio 
r *«td !•(“ limy knew O.,:! by >«> iloiiii flic s*!i»«ol Jib- will b*» more plc;is;uji 
" **nd ,: *** ?r lednnil. la sin h scho .Is when ?!ie i *a* !ic:* direct (be children in do 
:ii;y!li s-cno as if *!.<• \< itiukiiiff n surest i.. a rntlMT ilian giving a mm- 
maud, and b**<\*i u-c I In* children .know that hiinrhb-r, trtlkiii;:. m)d imlcpcnd'-nr 
iii 1 *\ ctneii t are mu ic-tri-nd if ificy do no! interfere with tic .selmol \voi*I:. ilioy 
respond to her ions eagerly. Tire attitude of most American teachers 

toward their < l.ildret. iritis to Ik* that of a -aide and friend rather limn a ruler, 
wifi* the result th.it the atmosphere of the school approximates to that of u jtimhI * 
Imire: tlo* children !eok happy and appear t<» thoroughly enjoy tUclr school life; 
they are cheerful, self-reliant, and, above nil, njive and natural. 


Uray. in the same tej.ort (|38]. j>. 107). says: 

_ * ■ r 

1 tide 5> more freedom of « \prv>sinn. more ar;rumem alien between teachers 
mid pupils, with imno of tlm urn oMproud-dim. unquestioning discipline of tin* 
Kiitrlish publie .selino|. 

In speaking (if the neatness and order with which *2,000 pupil.s, with 
no tear her* on duty in the halls, elm ii"od rooms at thy ends of periods 
in one hijrh school which she visited. Miss Rurstall ( 1 12 |, jk 02) says: 

One could only wonder how it Is done mid wisn all mir young p<*op!e were ns* 
<juioi and orderly. * * * The good discipline of t In* American schools In 

always iioieil by Knglish observers; the tmist remarkable (pjiiig about it is that It 
Ktyms li* tuiiu- of itsedf. It is not maintained by artificial sanctions, ('orporal 
pndislmieni. the inalienable riirht of the Kiiglish l*oy. Is nil but obsolete. * * • 

Am fur as one could tiiiricrstuiid. their school discipline doiKMids *on two natural 
sanctions, the spirit of the Nation, and the teacher's itersouA I force. 

Mark ([.63], p. 23) says: # . • 


; . The guiding principle, in discipline is self- respecting and self* governing. On 
the surfueo discipline would of toil »p|M»iir n> have ceased to he a teacher’s art 
' '.and to luivc become a pupil’s art. hound tip 'with the mere fact of going to, 

L. 
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' - “ * ” ' 

ie rule of force whs attempted, but it failed to work in America, 
lie eluiiure which has resulted. accord in" to Mark \ K "4)« * 9 


Khrol In the same way nA the hioro mechanical parts <»f discipline already are.' 
^#uch as punctuality, neatness, uin! regular attendance. In reality. koweyer, 

Oh* ml is tin* teacher’s, while the act is the pupil's. Krom the teacher's stand- 
point. i tie art of allowing liberty whieh leads t«» self-government is quite as 
lik r ii u< that of repressing liberty which is tenclier government. This*!* cvl- 
Hbnerd by tlie alniosi universal testimony that old World educators generally 
fail in the hiitidlimr of classes of American children. l*'or tlie saint* reason 
custom teachers »d ton ftiii in il:c west, while western teachers, on the other 
kind, almost Invariably succeed in the east. 

Quotations like the fm'e"oiii" are quite ^ommon from all of the 
Knirlisli critics. It seems to indicate that American school discipline 
is characterized hv a spirit .which is quite unique. * * + Nothin" 

of the sort seems to exist in other countries. As Mark su""(*sts, the 
iu»w spirit, in sch«»ol discipline has originated particularly in the 
western part of the-couutrv, where the influence of English prac- 
tice h:ts not heel i so strong. In the early days the English idea of 
the 

The ehan^re 
due to the follovvin" onuses : 

I. The idea th.nl everything timi litis :» remote resemblance f<» shivery Khouhl 
Im*' ali.ilishcd. 

L 1 . Tin* bleu that cbtfdien in a.denmeracy must not die siihjootcd to tyranny. 

*i, Tin- idea that an nppf*:d to t :« 1 1 li and ‘moral Min*bm is preferable hi the 
£|<|t<nl to fear as a motive. , 

1. The personal Inthiencc df the great educational lenders. 

.*». The rise of mition.nl conseiousness. 

All of tln*sc imply respect for personality and the belief that the 
real basis of all discipline is a belief in the mind of the child that 
it is ri«rht and just for him to act in accordance with the generally 
accepted standards of conduct/ On such a Imsis the children will 
even heli a re well when the teacher is absent, a thin" which is a 
source of wonder to forei<rn observers. 

The chancre whieh has come over American school discipline, is 
one of the most striking proofs of the value of basin" educational 
procedure upon the spirit of the people in "eneral. 

The fiermnn critics tend, hmvever, to question the soundness of 
the American procedure. Klem.m ([48], p. 58) says: 

Most |K*oplc in America go an .the ussn nipt ion that, the child will .commit no 
PHiilsIuihlc acts if he understands the culpability of them. This Is a siiinr.s 
error, because the understanding alone does not kivp the child from wrong? 
doing. It. requires will i*>wor and mqral strength to resist evil. There should 
Ik* punishment for the sake of moral ediication. * * • .Corpora I punishment _ 

in •UieiilaHtlc age lends or can lead to educational Improvement. 

firiebsch ([89], p. 615) says: 

Tin* tendency in The American *011001 system to remain entirely superficial 
and to la* satisfied with outward nppenrnnoes I s noticeable in the discipline of . 
r the school, The uninitiated iiersori at his entrance to the school wJU be ns- ,/ 
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American ideals. The system itself is one of the parts of American ; 
education of which we should be most proud. 

American ideals of discipline when carried out to their 'logical 
conclusion have {riven 'rise to various forms of student government. 

Ah might be expected, the (lerman critics are puite generally opposed 
t«> the plan. Thus Beck ([4], p. 128) says: 

Pupil tfnvr rnmcnt tins originated in America out of tin* conscious ami vol- 
n n( ary opposition to a monarchical regime which grows out of false ideals. 
Tlsc Iciiclicrs arc tiio roal loaders, luit they make flic pupils believe that they 
t’lcoi'olvcs would 1 m vo sought to reproduce the famous ideal diameter, a 
l«o\or which the children do not | tosses*: To .the pupils tjio full truth of 

their relationship to the school will be obscured and silly illusion i* the result. 

(triinni p. 12.1) says: 

v ; 

Above a!' things, strength a lid time Is lost in the onriestuiV of self-govern- 
ment. * * * In the majority of children it fosters premature and im- 

pri.per self.conseiousm*ss. * * * If all the self-discipline* idl the feeling of 
i('N|u 1 1 1 1 y . mu) t ;ill the skill in government h.\ -••bool boys and girls is ever 
vt» highly valued, y»*t one must not forget Hint novel arrangements produce* 
remoulding results and that tie* school republic may l*e die more unreal the 
longer it lasts. 


These criticisms are typical and fall attention to the chief defect 
in the school citv'phm. When it is introduced ton etrrlv into the 
life of the child it fosters a sort of precocity which -is objectionable. 
It is hotter, undoubtedly. .to have it dearly understood that tho 
teacher is the loader. The principles upon which the school city 
idea rests are sound, hut they do not apply to vonng children. The 
ideal seems to be to permit as much' scjbgoyernment as the pupils 
•"Hi hear, but the privileges should he withdrawn immediately if 
ihenv arc any evidences that the whole thing is degenerating into 
a system of hoodwinking the children or when it seems that their 
growth is being nished. . 

The criticism of moral training in America is mostly of a negative 
• hiiVaiter. Several of the critics see the pronounced need for such 
work to counteract the tied ining influence of the church and the 
home and the alarming increase in criminality. It is also pointed 
out that moral education is as yet poorly organized. Mark ([63], 
p. 61), in speaking of Dr. Dewey's school at Chicago, thinks that 
moral and social training is neglected. 


In moral ami social training one can not start too soon. Tlie race has done 
more than merely leave us a history to recapitulate. It hint done something 
for the children of the present generation which they can not anti ought not 
to be allowed to try* to work out for themselves. In their spirit of reaction 
from median teal sclmol morals * • ♦the. directors of this school hove: 
fulled to see how ninny school duties contain In them the elelnents of life 
duties. Indeed, are In u large measure the life duties at the stage of Individual 
development to which they belong. By ceasing to usk,. for. order and I 
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belmvior on the ground that they are not real if they do not correspond to whit 
the child left to himself mid moved hy the spur of each invasion, desires to do. 
the school seems to have furnished the paradox of setting the eliild free from 
siHial tr.idltlou in order to uive a soeial t minim:. * * • While it is stinm- 

Intlnjr in a very hljrh depn-e to s<m children studyJn- raw materials, one is mm. 
plussed hy an effort to se: chihlren to work out the principles of Mmvior in 
prm tical itidependimee til mvei»t«*d staiidards. It is tfie fallacy of the •' hftirlsijr " 
method renpponriiiv' in connection with moral odmotion. 


\ In another connection Mark ([«w: v p. lw») says: 

In moral training the emotions appealed to are oh*vi,tinj: in 'kind: and it is 
not hy any means in a sterner discipline that one would think to supply u hot 
seems to he lacking. It Is .rather in subtractin'.: sninewtiat fr.on a tend«m<*v to 
sentimentalism. and in adding somewhat p. the int.-ile. tm.l drill : ,s disiiiiJtiisind 
from Irtellcctunl picsiMinv’ There seems to he too mm h of the Hold's dmng 
what he pleases under the name of resp-etin- hi- indh idualitx. whirl, ; ,h,u.>t 
amounts to forgettin;: iii some measure Unit there ate y,tfrs of real immaturity 
during which the ehih! Is n,.t capable of wisely HtooMnu :mhI can not know 
what Is host for him. 


lints Mark (|G3],pp. 180 and ff.) thinks tlmtAthe American child 
has Iwen allowed to do too much ns he pleases, lie mentions the fol- 
lowing causes of this condition : . * 


I. The attempt ’pi apply the IWhclmn kindergarten pliil«*s..pt,\ p, ih,. upper 
^trades without modify ing It. Self-activity must sometimes h«* interpreted as 
prescribed nctiviry ♦ * .• that is of a sell in the lima nm sturdier and i.mre 
enduring than the self which throws the reins to its own free instinct*. The 
child needs to learn the nieaniii>: of work.” 

J. The iiillucuee of the child st udy movement. “This imwi-pient. partieidarlv 
In the earlier years, Involved too mtiHi sentimentality.** 

3. The Inlluence of the child' himself * * ♦ wl,o often with his parents 

* * * thinks hjmself the most worth pleiislnjx, 

4. Ihe predominanee *»f women tenHier*. “hading to ir danger that education 
may do little to develop the liher and siuew which come only hy wrest liii;:.** 

Hie essence of till these criticism* seems to Ik> that the child can 
not receive moral training when he is doing only what he wants to 
do. 1 hat would mean that moral training is inipossifde in eomuvtion 
with the method of self-activity: that the performance of hard and ‘ 
disagreeable tasks is an essential. element in such training. Ihit such 
a view oyer looks* .some of the most important elements of the situation. , 
^ot a word is said concerning regularity 'of habits or the respect for 
the rights of others* and no reference, is made, to the value of motive 
in moral education. But these are some of the things which can he 
developed very effectively when the children are engaged in whole- 
. hearted purposeful activity** Mark’s mistake lies in. his supposition 
that moral training grows out of the content of the course of instruc- 
tion. The truth is that it grows out of the activity of the children 
lis they work or ns they play together. Morn-1, behavior is concerned 
w^th activity and moral training. In all probability it is gotten to 
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a far greater derive through play than through work; and it is - 
possible that letter inorul training can result from the project 
method than tain he gotten in any other way. 

Neck is rather disposed to admit this. He (f4), p. 114) says: 

N'° doubt (lie e.\|M*riciuv bused on self-government sm«| solicit root Ion will 
insure n prne,iiml morality which will provide general satisfaction mid even 
.sir, in uuioiig\ American* lint tin* most clegunt morulity is not the most 
>tdiely nor tin* must |H,v\erful. Since the rcsl of tlic Instruction docs not 
incubate litoral ideas, simv ulntvt* ail morality Is not <*mm<vted with Ur* 
personality ol .U*siis Christ. one limy f.mr I lint the America ns.ituist r.fnoinn.'c tlieir 

nt o* Inn* moral urea t ness ns n product of their educational system. 

Ihre we find a suggestion of the Tuiidamcntal defect of Amer- 
ican moral training. Conditions are such that moral and religious 
training huve to he separated. This is truly a danger, and one for 
which no solution has yet «p|>enred. Buisson ( f 10|, p. 17 $) furnished 
a good estimate of AmerVan moral training when he siid: 

American moral education aim- at the fr.sslom of tin* will instead of bend- 
ing lo passive ol *«s lienee. We wen* often struck hy the spirit of /liberty, fn*c- 
d«>!u. joy. aiilmatiou. and liontno-s which reveals itself In many f/nns. * * • 

If Micro is a regime which rim profess to he fotiilied against every spirit of 
l.\|!mrisy, (li 'Simulation, evil constraint, and compression it is the Ann*ricnn 
school. 

I he defect of all moral training which is based upon the per- 
forniimce of distasteful tasks is found in the fact that it must neces- 
sarily involve the ** bending to passive obedience.”' This is just 
the opposite of true- will training which requires freedom of choice 
and action. With such freedom |n*ovided for, and with a system 
Midi as that lectured l»v Uiusson. surely the. American school will 
work out in some satisfactory way this difficult problem of. moral 
training. . 

The. criticism of religious education centers for the most part 
around the fact' that such instruction is excluded fronrji the schools. 
Some of the critics look upon this as a defect while others take the ' 
opposite point of view. 

I hi in ( | li | , p. 4 > says: , 

American education is entirely free from the s<*e1uriun strife .which is con- 
vulsing Fnglund and retarding tier in] neat Iona 1 progress. \ 

* Leobuer ([r>8], p. 14) says: • 

The removal of religions Instruction from tin* c«mrw of study results In 
inore time for general, industrial; ami physical education. • \ 

There is quite a tendency to distinguish between religious educa- 
tion and mere sectarianism. Lanson (|f>4), p. 33) says: 4 

Americans ure more religious tluui the French • * * apliougli they UaVe 
freed the schools from secturl&u iuttueucea. 


Pussy ([71], p. 148) says: 

In spite of the ♦‘flirt of immigration, the United States l* the country of the 
world hi which Uhrlstianlty has the most inflcncc on the morals mid spirit 
of the people if oik* excepts Scot I iiikI and France * * . •. The pnhltc school 

Is nnnscrfiirimi hnt «trnugly jiervudtHl hy a (MirNtlait spirit. 

Si [jest mm (|S4], j>. 10) .sjivs: 

Srh<*||s nmy lie without religious Instruction and yei ho pervaded whli a 
truly moral iiikI religions spirit. Religion may he taught hy other mean*. 
Sectarian schools would only lead to >iich dissensions mid iittnlcniu<*c as might 
eventually prove highly dangerous to elvil Warty, ns well as' to llhertv of 
conscience and to true ('hrlstian piety. 

ptil< m ( | | . p; 147) suys: 

Aj.iericnns"|»crmit no religious instruotlon in the schools ami no rellghaisncs* 
which lias crystallised Itself into a church of some serf or other *. * * am! 

♦herein they do right. In Its proud imle|*endonce the. American school 1ms it* 
most >twernil guaranty of splendid success. What hns tin* Herman Vlnml not 
suffered through priestly encroaclimont mid tlirmigh fhcfhithicmT of sniphl 
rulers: Tile "Americans me religious and they give great weight to religion 

in Hie education of the child. Ihvnuse of their religion they forbid religion* 
Instruction in the s«-le*o|s. Like Scldllcr tiny hefleve in nlcor.Vi religion, re- 
ligion tree from the influence of crystal]i/.ed chiircli forms, frt*e from pric-ily 
mischief ifud froill all magisterial gmirdinii'dii|». In a (fait s of cvervday life, in 
artistic elfori, and In the results of scientific investigation religion iiud< it* 
true content ami hecotuos concrete -in ihe spirii* of* fu** mi,) ciillghtciit'd 
men * * \ Scla«ds without church or religious Influence arc mure whole- 

some tliaii those In which there is a practice of beginning e\*ory school day 
with the rending of a, short extract from tin* Iloly Scriptures. 

The American wishes to Inculcate- reverence for the Wide In the henrts of 
the children. Itut the dally repealed. year III and year out, continual reading 
of material from tho Wide which is for the most part iucoiaprchonsihle to the 
etiildrep rail evidently lead only to indifference inal linn I disinclination as a 
<*oiik« qncitrc. esiHsiaUy when looked at from the standpoint of ihe thoughtless- 
ness which if inculcated. It is.u means of attaining a. sniicrflcinl piety which has 
• no Influence n|xm heart and life and I* as much like Ityjsicrlsy as one egg is like 
another.. 

Rtiisson p. 4CI) thinks that the exclusion of religions in- 

struction is justifiable for another reason. He says: 

We can not keep from seeing In the course adopted concerning religious educa- 
tion * * * a justice fltnlM resjiect for the rightsof others which Is Interesting 
to iis. Thin lias not been a measure of political radicalism hut really an act of 
conscience. ' 

But the other side of thc'<|iiestinn is also Well represented. Shad well 
([83], p. 389) says: * - * 

The religious difficulty has been disposed of \ * *. There Is no religious 
.question In the public schools und ho religion. As the religious Instruction has / 
lieen taken out of the schools, pari passu, the nttcndunce at Sunday schools has 
dropped off. ' it Is easy to dispose of the ridlglotis difficulty by disponing of re- 
ligion.' In like manner the educational difficulty is <]isj>osed of iu the Andutnun 
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ItdiiiMls • • •. In the face of the corruptioh in piddle life, the growth' of law- 
lessness, violence, and juvenile crime, the. increasing prevalence of divor<-e, the 
t:e*ie for foolish, false, nml degrading literature, for immoral and unwholesome 
nnni'Ciiieuls. the wuut of reverence and the failure of the churches. may ‘not one 
a<k. lla< education. devoid of an authoritative basis of morality, nothing to do 
with it V How can t lie schools In* iii-quitted. of all responsibility tf they are to Ik* 
credited with any influence at all? * * •. 

Again, on pa*re :U)7, we Hml : 

Germany is strongest precisely in those moral anil -religions qualities lit whhdi 
' tla^ruited States i$ conspicuously and Increasingly weak. ami P is liii)H»*sihlc not 

iwert the difference in some measure with the two ways of disusing of the 

r,*P.i<<us difficulty in the schools. The one lias preserved religion, the other has 
i lii"\\ n ii away * * *. In the piddle schools of the United States the child la 

laiivla to tie ids own god and the results are Ini anting patent. 

It i.\ interesting to compare the Kn^rlish estimate of ( lerman religious 
education as presented liy Slnnlwell with the Oennan estimate of the 
-anic thihjf as presented by ~ ulon and Kerschenstejneiv The criticism 
of Dtilon has already been given (p. .174). Kerschensteiner ( f 47 ] • 
p. I i ) says : 


Many Comma school supervisors are ministers whether they 'are equipped for 
m lioul problems or not. The complete separation of tjie church and state, how- 
c\« r. is not desirable for as a result of it we And regularly, indeed 1 might almost 
say neci*ssarily. a large number of private schools, the work of which is entirely 
iviuove«J from the supervision of tin* State. From such coitdiiions certain real 
dangers arise for the State itself, Religious instruction IS no h**s ossciithil to 
. popular eductiiion Ilian instruction that is intellect uni, manual, or moral in a 
general sense. The duty of the public seta nil Is not only to foster the religious 
n*t »ls *»f the millions hut to develop them into a liner religions life. This cun lie 
d«>n,* just as well eycii.In an undenominational school. If the teachers have a gen- 
uine religious feeling. 


Heck (|4 |. p. 121 ) says: 


The rich American people seem to he beggars in their hearts, and suffer from 
arrested spirit mil development, because they an- not nourished by the solid 
bread of a religious education based.. iifton tlod's word, and hernuse of the light 
TihmI of incidental religious instruction, cun nof satisfy their hunger. 


The Idjndon Tim^s, of 1WI2.([01], p *111)), says : 

Then* is. \.*e suspect, a tinge* «*f optimism hi the rcjtorts * of Hie working of 
n purely s<s -u la r is Incut ion. It is logical and symmetrical, hut It ignores one 
»*f tlie most | tower -fill motive forces in ineiTs nature. their religious feeling. In 
spile of all our troubles over Hi** "religions difficulty" we should he sorry to 
HiVstitute for it tlie barren pence of mere secularism. 

Miss Hurstall says: 


As to religious rduj-atioii, America seems to ho hopeless. Neither tlie .faintly, 
flie churches, nor the Sunday schools are. under modern -condition*; sufficient 
for the work * * *. America warns ‘us of how terrtlde Is tlie loss, how 
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Rr»iit the danger to tlm stability anu moiitl henltlt of Ok* notion if UT 
don this essential element in the life mid growth of huumnit.v uud of the indi- 
vidual. 

The American solution of the “religious difficulty ” so 1 fur as it 
has been worked -out in organized form, is the Sunday school. The 
criticism of this solution is generally unfa voru hie. For example 
Beck ( [-1|, |>. 120) says: 

. They have Sundiiy schools for the children. I.ut wlial I saw Hmrr was 
Instruction. TIiohc who taught there -were n..| iracliris. Tife content was im'.l 
religion hut only iuuihIs. They only suuk. pi’nyH. ;«ml litiirnotl l.y rut,., 

Fnssy ([71]. j>. 141) ’says: ' . 

The young Americans often forget their hgv ■ * * ». Keen sacred things 

lire treated nniolig Ihesi- people, however religions they are. with an uiki-iv- 
l.ioidoustiessyvhiel, Would shock the iiidflfereiit Europe. • In the Sunday 
I Imve Otten seen groups of youflg hoys and girls Whose hehnvior a|i|H*aiv.l 

to me to demand siinmiary expulsion. Everything seemed. to u,,,- 

hm] come merely to laugh.and amuse themselves, ami y. t, an histm.t inter. the 
(Mime young man who had shot "IT a satirical arrow against' the pastor, i lie 

superintendent, of the teacher interrupted, it. order m pat sot .„„| 

nmke some remarks of unite serious nuitiro. Tlmso. are singular manners, and 
te Ainerieaus tigrts* : linl. there Is something very reprehensible In this dis 
reKlieet. Hut how is it to he avoided, ir one wj*gs h* conserve strength of 
will, individual initiative, o|M-mspenking and l.o|iflP?s t.r eoneeptioti mid execu- 
tlonV This is ,tt problem whose solution Is iliflietilt fora popuht,- education. 

The problem is difficult, as Pussy suvs, but America must solve it.. 
The difficulty lies in the fact thut religious forms ami observances 
have- all Iteen involved to suit people who tiro accustomed to a 
monarehiesrl or aristocratic regime Now. with the rise of democracy, 
some type of. democratic religion must In? provided. America has. 
always stood for “ Freedom to Worship God according to the dic- 
tates of one : s own conscience.” Hut this principle nitaynhlal.l v mused 
a vast multiplication of religions sects, each of which was anxious 
to use the schools to propagiitc,jts own pcetilinr creed. Tlri- gave 
rise to sectarian -rivalries and jealousies winch’ made it necessary 
.. . to exclude the Bible front the (rtil.lic schools, in s|titc of the flirt 
that the vast majority of the Anierici.'n jmopli? wished. ami still • 
wishj it to remain therein. But whetV it came to giving up cither 
freedom of religious Mief or sectarian .instruction it was the lat 
• ter which had to give way. Then the Sunday stHtotrl was usc'l as 
n means of imparting religious instruction; -Now. jve know both 
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Germany hem use it produces a type of subservient religion which 
is base^ upon opinions handed down from al>ove. Such a system 
must ever remain obnoxious to Americans in general. The English 
policy of government grants to sectarian institutions -has l»een tried 
ami proved inadequate. Yet. as Kerschensteiner says, religious in- 
stnution is essential to popular education and we can not afford 
u to ignore- one of the most powerful motive forces of mcn^ nature.” 

The .situation is truly a puzzling one, yet a few facts seem to stand 
forth quite clcaTly. Although the pi'esent solution by means of the 
Sunday school is very unsatisfactory, yet it seems certain that 
America was on the right track when sectarian instruction was pro- 
hibited. By this means much energy which would have been wasted 
in mere controversy has been saved for useful work. Then,*tt>o, it 
i- by no means certain that formal religious instruction is desirable. 
It is certainly undesirable if it involves intolerance or repression. In 
any case it seetns true that Dulon is right when he suggests that for* 
ma I Bible reading in.the schools muyjoad to disinclination, thought- 
lessness. superficial piety, and hyimcrisy. The thing that we want, 
is not so much religious instruction . as religious living; and, as 
Kerschensteiner says, this can he had in an u undenominational school 
.if the teachers have a genuine religious feeling*” The hope for. 
America seetns to lie in this direction, and a good start has a} ready 
been made. -American -teachers are religious, and it is quite wrong to 
s;ty that the American schools are godless. In the meantime the 
waning spirit of sectarianism seems a hopeful symptom. People will 
always differ, hut there will also always he a great number of points 
of agreement. It therefore seems jmssible to hope that ere long 
movement will In* stsuted among all the churches, which will Stress 
tlu ? pomts of ifgrpernent rather than the points of difference. When 
this movement functions it will lie possible to give religious instruction 
in the public schools.- because all fear of propagnndism will be gone. 

The pessimistic critics, of whom Miss Burstall is a type, will do 
well to remember, that religion jsfifter all dynamic and not static. It 
has safely passed through transition stages l»cfore. and there is no 
reason to believe that it will fail this time. Religious education, like 
every other social activity, should readapt itself to the needs of the age 
«nd nation in which it exists*. The rise of democracy and the. rapid 
"change in character and complexity of social ^conditions in America 
are truly taxing on our powers of adjustment; and while re.ligio.uk 
^adjustment is always -peculiarly: <Ii fll ci 1 1 1 there isVnti eyi < Idnce- to ^slio.w 
that it is impossible eyeii : iji these trying times, , . : v 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 
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Tin- criticisms which, have hcen <| noted have emphasized two fun- 
(I amenta I principle.^npon which the American educational system 
rests. The, first 'of these is a belief in the equality of all men. 
Because of a growing recognition of the importance of individual 
(lineronce.s the original belief has been limited somewhat. Now (he 
emphasis is on equality of opportunity. It is now recognized that 
true equality can exist only when there is an identity of inheritance 
and of environmental influence. Such conditions are. of ,-ourse 
impossible. In spite of these facts, however, the American Nation 
stdl insists upon political equality. The tendency has been to mve 
this term even a broader content than was given to it by the founder 
of our Nation. Equal political, rights have been extended to all 
races and are- now being given to women as well as men. 

* T1 * doctrine of equality has carried important implications with 
1 * 116 , mos t important of thes<ris tbe emphasis upon the 

general welfare. AH forms of social organization are measured by 
their efficiency m providing the greatest good for the greatest num- 
her. The controlling element is the majority, yet the rights of-the 
minority -a re not overlooked. Tn matters of education, as Tn all other 
• respects, tljA general welfare has been the first consideration. Con- 
sequently there has been temporarily a -ertuiii unavoidable neglect 
- of the subnormal and the supernormal class. There. is a generafand 
powerful opposition to anything which savors of social privilege. 
Class legislation has been tabooed. There is also a tendency to look 
upon expert service as undemocratic, because it ife felt that it tends 
to elevate certain individuals unduly. The result has been a tend- 
ency toward mediocrity in many respects. Productive scholarship 
has been discouraged. There has been a dearth of first-, lass huisi- 
'•Uins, poets, artists, and skilled workmen. Quantity has been looked 
upon as more important than quality. The qualific ations of legis- 
lators, officials, teachers, ami professional people in general have l*en 
kept as low as possible. Potation in office is preferable to fixity of 
tenure. The principle of equality has been aj, plied from one *en- 
eration to another. Hence there is a freedom from the influence of 
tiadition and a lack of regard for ancestry. Respect for the per- 
sonality of each individual has prevailed- rather than respect for the 
few Who are highly intelligent or highly trained. Leadership has 
,beeti natural rather than artificial. , * 

js tfm -hallef in W Mefinfe 
fodivkjiwl ft his has curried with It a very gen- 
eral interest in education. IVeamt achievement is looked ^>,f aa 
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ited improvement it follows that the means of growth should be free 
»ml open to all. Each individual has an inalienable, right to improve 
himself to the fullest extent and without interference, so long as the 
rights of others are not infringed upon. Adaptability, resourceful- 
ness. initiative, self-realization, and a demand for activity which 
leads to further activity are looked upon as essential and have l)een 
strongly encouraged. Boundless energy and enthusiasm have com- 
bined with a wonderfully progressive spirit. _ 

The observers indicate several respects in which the United States 
hi in advance of their own countries in educational matters. Our edu-* 
rational system is open and frtfe to all. There is a broad highway 
extending from the elementary school* to the university. In each 
M'linol, equal opportunities are extended to all without regard to sex 
or social class. This provision of a broad, liberal education for all 
social classes under the same roof is a powerful impulse toward a 
more perfect democracy and a stronger spirit of nationalism. Flexi- 
bility of organization in the high school and variety of opportunity, 
are secured* through the elective system. Free social participation is 
encouraged in all the schools and particularly in the kindergarten, 
which has'attained itg, highest development in America. 

While our laek of eentralized control calls forth some adverse criti- 
cism, the work of the United States Bureau of Education is generally 
praised. The educational reports and bulletins which are published 
by this institution are almost without equal anywhere. 

Our teachers show a spirit of progress and a growing interest in 
educational research. Though sadly lacking in* professional training, 
(hey are respected and trusted, as is shown, in part at least, by the 
absence of a system of external examinations. The National Educa- 
tion: Association is one of the most powerful organizations of its kind 
in the world. 

- Hespect for personality has functioned in emphasis tipon methods 
nf teaching* based on the principle of self-activity. The textbook 
method has been adopted as. a means of promoting individual 
initiative and independence. The schools are pervaded by a homelike 
atmosphere, and the extra-mural and general social activities of the 
students provide splendid opportunities for social participation to- 
gether with excellent will training. 

On the other ’hand, some serious defects are pointed out. There 
is a dangerqus lack of professionally trained teachers, while th^ 
v growth of flie teacher in the sendee is ..nOt'/well- p^ 
freetlbm of the teacher fotoo much restricted .* lii ■ 
teaching is not a well-established profession, ^lbre men teachers^ 
should be in the iservice, ahd the tenure should be more .secure 
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and a more adequate pension system are seriously needed. The 
* American teacher in general is carrying a teach, ing load which is too 
heav'y. Opportunities for teachers to advance without changing the 
level of their work should be provided. * 

Some serious defects in organization, too. arc demanding careful 
attention. A mote adequate adjustment of the balance between ecu- 
trolization and decentralization is desirable. There should be an 
extension of. the system, of -immliiionnj,. governmental aid. so as to. 
offer a better coordination of State sanction, local patriotism, re- 
ligious influence, and individual initiative. Equality of educational 
opportunity for all should V provided. The rural schools should 
be better. standardized and a first-class high-sdiool should la* within 
the reach of every boy and girl. I Public continuation schools should 
be available for those who must! begin work enrlv. Our MStoni of 
'education is wasteful, in that it inquires too mndi time. There is a 
serious gap between the elementury school and the higlr school. A 
reorganization of secondary education is highly dcsirohlc. so that 
those who leave school at the age of 15 shali.U- enabled to finish *i 
definite portion of the work. The upper years of the college course 
. s h°"hl l»c either discontinued or reorganised with more 'technical 
professional or vocational bias. ' 

In the. matter of duration*! control there should be complete free- 
dorp from political influence. Autocracy of control should be re- 
placed by » ty|»e which is more democratic in its nut uiv. 

While the content subjects' in the elementary school should nm 
encroach too much, upon those of the form type, there is a serious 
need for more adequate moral and religions instruction. The cur- 
riculum of the secondary school should he enriched and enlarged so as 
to meet the interests and needs of the various types of pupils which 
idi|nd. More adequate provision.- should be made for those who are 
flflpiibrmal or snponviniml. . 

Productive scholarship should l>e stimulated to a greater degree 
than is now the case, and the universities should establish a more deli- 
niteronrwtion with tho practical aHivities of liiV. 

. Each of these defects ami needs gives rise to problems which arc 
worthy of serious study. But instead of attempting to enumerate 
them in detail, it seetos advisable to devote a few final words to sonic 
.of the broader Questions. whijh a consideration of the criticism as 
^.ayhcfle lias suggested, Mie vWpoiht bfVir oliservefs has been ' 

b^ local pwndicciBl nnd iniiocjeiit uf j, desjie to itiitiate; new 
^ddctrihe. Such a point of view is scarcely possible qn the juirt ’of an 
'American writer. It thus happens that the foreign observe* not* » 
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* thuir |K*rsonally. He considers broad social tendencies rather than 
a let .1 i l>, while the local educator is likely to reverse the process. Our 
leaders often initiate hew and helpful reforms which either fail or 
prow very slowly. \Yhy is this' May it not he because they run in 
opposition to. or too far ahead of. the strong current of popular he- 
lit If Is puhlie indifference the mere inertia of weight. 01 is it rather - 
an equilibrium of -forces? To what extent have the people ns a whole 
the right to pa^s upon new educational procedure? Are the people^ 
a!Uay- right ? Are there erude hut powerful social forces which can 
lx (larnesscd nd made to work in the cause of progress ( Can it 1 h» 
tlijt inir h of our educational effort is being wasted in an overcoming 
rojstnnce which is avoidable ? 

No general' answer to these questions' is possible. l»ut it seems very 
nnfch woftlt while to consider them more carefully hereafter. With 
iiolintentuin whatever to disparage the recent hiyrld.V technical stmlies 
in iAiiiericjm education, it may also be claimed that, the hroad point 
<d View isj after aH equally important, 'File present study lias I wen 
effort jo approach such a view through the avenuorof foreign 
nijticism. 1 Whatever its shortcomings nniy he. it can be safely 
rhiiimed tliat it is a step in the right direction and a part of a move- 
inehf which should (day a valuable part in the future progress and 
growth of our Nation. ^ 

; » _ ** 
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